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U. S. Trade in the Year 
of the Great Transition 


As the Clash of Arms Yielded to a Peacetime Era, Sharp Changes Were 
Experienced by This Nation’s Foreign Commerce—and an Opportunity is 
Now Given to Appraise All the War Years’ Dramatic Trade Developments 


NITED STATES EXPORTS, after 

reaching an all-time high in 
1944, registered a decline of one-third 
during the final year of the war. Ex- 
ports of military equipment began to 
recede even before VE-day, and other 
lend-lease goods gradually disappeared 
during the 12-months’ period. Total 
exports, therefore, although showing in- 
creases in cash trade and in supplies for 
rehabilitation and relief, dropped to a 
value of $9,806,000,000 from $14,257,000, - 
000 in 1944. The 1945 trade also fell 
considerably lower than that of. 1943, 
but apart from these 2 years exceeded all 
earlier annual totals, including the high 
value of 1920 ‘chart I). 

As in earlier war years, the export trade 
consisted to a large extent of lend-lease 
supplies, although in smaller proportion- 
ate part. Lend-lease goods accounted 
for 66 percent of total exports through 
September and for 21 percent in the 
months following the close of war, as 
compared with 80 percent in the pre- 
ceding 2 years. Military equipment lend- 
leased to the Allies, averaging $452,000,- 
000 monthly in 1944 and $267,000,000 in 
the first 5 months of 1945, dropped 
sharply following VE-day and after VJ- 
day became negligible. Other lend-lease 
goods, showing a more moderate de- 
crease, fell in September to approxi- 
mately three-tenths the May amount and 
remained relatively small in succeeding 
months through December. Total lend- 
lease shipments for the year aggregated 
$5,562,000,000—less than half the value 
of the preceding year, when they reached 
a high of $11,305,000,000. Value of lend- 
lease shipments and the part they con- 
stituted of total exports after 1940 are 
shown in chart IT and table 1.* 

Exports other than lend-lease showed 
substantial increases in 1945 as lend- 
lease shipments dropped, but since they 
formed less than half of total exports the 
advance was overshadowed by the de- 





' Trade statistics class lend-lease shipments 
as exports after March 1941, when the lend- 
lease program began to function. Although 
this program officially ceased to operate at 
the end of the war, it was not possible im- 
mediately to stop the flow of supplies ar- 
ranged for under lend-lease procurement 
facilities. Supplies in transit or on order 
and urgently needed for reconstruction are 
therefore shown as lend-lease exports 
through the final months of 1945, although 
recipient nations arranged to finance them. 
Equipment and supplies sent to United 
States armed forces abroad, although of the 
Same character as lend-lease goods, are not 
classed as exports in foreign-trade statistics. 
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By Grace A. WitrHerow, Trade Sta- 
tistics Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article presents the first de- 
tailed study of United States for- 
eign trade since the end of the war 
in September 1945. Complete 
elimination of the ban of secrecy 
imposed on foreign-trade informa- 
tion during the war years has en- 
abled the author to assemble data 
prohibited in other late annual re- 
views. Analytical tables derived 
from figures gathered by the Bu- 
reau of the Census form the basis 
of this discussion of trade in pre- 
war, war, and postwar periods. 























cline in lend-lease goods. Non-lend- 
lease exports, rising by 44 percent from 
1944, totaled $4,244,000,000, the largest 
value for any year after 1941, when ship- 
ments of military goods to the British 
Empire on pre-lend-lease orders were 
still substantial. Gaining steadily dur- 
ing 1945, they amounted to $1,453,000,000 
in the fourth quarter, almost two and 
one-half times the wartime low for non- 
lend-lease shipments in the first quarter 
of 1943 and nearly double the amount in 
the final quarter of 1944. Nearly three- 
fourths of the rise in the year’s total 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
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represented gains in cash-purchase 
goods, while supplies shipped by UNRRA 
and private relief agencies, increasing 
from $120,000,000 in 1944 to $480,000.000, 
made up the remainder. 

Imports into the United States in 1945, 
valued at $4,136,000,000, showed an in- 
crease of 5 percent, a smaller gain than 
in each of the 2 preceding years. The 
incoming trade reached a high in 1941, 
declined sharply in 1942 as leading 
sources of supply were cut off and trans- 
portation became difficult, and then 
showed an almost steady increase to the 
end of the war. Wartime gains were 
relatively small, however, for the Gov- 
ernment, despite its assistance in devel- 
oping Latin-American resources, could 
not expand importations enough to re- 
place prewar supplies from Europe and 
the Far East. Advances through 1945 
represented for the most part larger im- 
ports from Western Hemisphere sources, 
although imports from other noncombat 
areas registered gains in the last 2 years 
and trade with former Axis-controlled 
regions of continental Europe and the 
Far East showed some increase in the 
final months of 1945. While the quar- 
terly average of imports in 1945 showed 
an advance of only three-fourths from 
the wartime-low third quarter of 1942, 
the annual trade exceeded that of any 
year after 1929. The drop in the final 
quarter of 1945, resulting partly from 
termination of war trade with Canada, 
was followed by a marked gain in Jan- 
uary 1946. 


Quantity and Price 


Rises in commodity prices contributed 
considerably to the increase in value of 
foreign trade during the war period and 
in sustaining it at a relatively high level 
in the final quarter of 1945. The unit 
value of total exports for 1945, although 
decreasing slightly from 1944, advanced 
63 percent from the 1936-38 period. 
Non-lend-lease exports alone, showing 
less rise in prices of individual items 
during the war than did leading com- 
modities of the lend-lease trade, re- 
corded a more moderate advance of 45 
percent from the prewar unit value. As 
commodity composition shifted in the 
final quarter of 1945 from a predomi- 
nance of lend-lease goods to articles of 
cash trade, the unit value of total ex- 
ports dropped to approximately the level 
of cash merchandise. Imports for 1945, 
showing approximately the same marked 
advance in price in the 3 months follow- 
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ing the war as in immediately preceding 
quarters, increased 3 percent in unit 
value from 1944 and 55 percent from pre- 
war years. Prices of both export and 
import commodities during the war 
showed greatest advance in 1942 and 
moderate gains thereafter. 

In terms of quantity ° total exports for 
1945, although declining 31 percent from 
1944, showed an increase of 100 percent 
from the average level of 1936 to 1938. 
During the final quarter of the year ex- 
ports—cash, lend-lease, and UNRRA— 
declined about one-third from the aver- 
age of the war period January 1942-—Sep- 
tember 1945, but showed an increase of 
65 percent as compared with the average 
level of prewar years. Non-lend-lease 
exports, mounting steadily after 1943, at- 
tained in the final quarter of 1945 a vol- 
ume 31 percent larger than the average 
for 1936-38 and nearly as large as the 
high average quarterly total in 1941. 
Imports gained 2 percent from the pre- 
ceding year and 7 percent from 1936-38, 
but stood about 6 percent and 9 percent 
lower than in the high years of 1937 and 
1941. Price and quantity indexes, as 
shown in table 2, measure the influence 
of both price fluctuations and changes in 
volume on value of trade. 


Trade During Two World Wars 


As compared with the increase in trade 
during World War I, a threefold expan- 
sion over prewar years in volume of ex- 
port trade in 1943 and 1944, the peak 
years of World War II, represented a 
much greater gain. Available indexes 
indicate that volume of exports in both 
these years approximately doubled the 
peak of the export movement in the first 
World War. 

However, the increase in unit value of 
exports in 1945 over prewar years was 
much more moderate than the advance 
recorded during and immediately follow- 
ing World War I. A rise of 71 percent 
during the first 8 months of the year 
compares with an advance of 110 percent 
through 1918 and 159 percent through 
1920 from the prewar 1911-14 average 
level. Indexes showing expansion of ex- 
port trade during World War I and 
World War II appear in tables 2 and 3. 


Production and Foreign Trade 


Throughout the years the United 
States has imported a relatively small 
part of its consumption requirements, 
and during the war met an even smaller 
part by means .of imports. While im- 
ports increased 58 percent in 1944 and 66 
percent in 1945 from the prewar average 
of 1936-38, United States production of 
movable goods more than doubled. The 
extraordinary expansion in production 
in this country at a time when the world 
was at war was a feat made possible only 
by the country’s ingenuity in developing 
substitutes to replace imported supplies 
and the Government’s direction of the 


2 “Quantity” as here used for purposes of 
comparison is not synonymous with weight. 
Changes in quantity have been determined 
from calculated index numbers, as shown in 
table 2, which, based on values after elimi- 
nation of variations in price, take into ac- 
count the relative importance of each com- 
modity in the trade. 
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World Distribution of United States Exports 
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‘Southern and southeastern Asia and Oceania; trade with individual countries shown in 
table 13. 
2 Includes lend-lease shipments described in footnote 1, page 3. In the fourth quarter of 1945 
represents ‘“‘cash, or credit” lend-lease 
Includes besides cash exports UNRRA shipments in 1944 and 1945 as shown in table 6. 
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World Distribution of United States Imports 


(Im Billions of Dollars) 
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distribution of strategic and critical ma- 
terials to this end. 

Although imports contributed less to 
national production during this period, 
the proportion of output exported from 
the country showed marked increase. 
Exportations amounting to 12 percent of 
production in 1944 and 9 percent in 1945 
compare with 7% percent both in 1937 
and 1938. At the peak of lend-lease 
shipments in the second quarter of 1944 
exports represented at least 15 percent 
of total production of movable goods.’ 
Exportation in relation to production of 
movable goods in the United States 
throughout the last three decades is 
shown in table 4. 


Composition of Exports 


The broad economic classes into which 
exports fell and their relative importance 
in prewar, war, and postwar trade are 
shown in table 9. Table 11 lists leading 
commodities. 


TRENDS THROUGH 1944 


Expansion in military goods marked 
the outstanding change in commodity 
composition through 1944. This class of 
exports, consisting of aircraft, ordnance, 
firearms, ammunition, explosives, and 
other strictly military items, rose from 
an average of $54,000,000 in 1936-38 toa 
peak value of $5,600,000,000 in both 1943 
and 1944 and averaged $4,700,000,000 for 
the years 1942-44. It advanced to ap- 
proximately two-fifths of total exports 
in the war years, whereas it had com- 
posed less than 2 percent of the prewar 
trade. 

Next to implements of war, other man- 
ufactures, mainly commodities necessary 
to the war effort or essential to civilian 
economy, formed the most important ex- 
port group. These articles advanced 
from an average of $1,378,000,000 in 
1936-38 to $5,141,000,000 in 1944, not- 
withstanding almost complete elimina- 
tion of trade in such important prewar 
items as passenger automobiles, electric 
refrigerators, and other durable con- 
sumer goods. Averaging $3,895,000,000 
for the years 1942-44, they comprised, 
however, only 33 percent of total exports 
as compared with 47 percent in prewar 
years—a reflection of the greater expan- 
sion in military exports. Similarly, ex- 
ports of semimanufactures, amounting 
to $1,096,000,000 in 1944, or double the 
prewar value, dropped in proportionate 
part, or from 18 percent to 8 percent of 
total exports. Peak values recorded dur- 
ing the war for leading manufactured 
exports are as follows: 


Machinery, 31946 ...........-. $1, 478, 000, 000 
Petroleum and products, 
SOE otk cnc necmndeinsigaun 901, 000, 000 


Automobiles, mainly motor- 


trucks and parts, 1944___-_ 638, 000, 000 
Iron and steel-mill products, 

SRE A eee ey ee 615, 000, 000 
Textile manufactures, 1944__ 496, 000, 000 
Chemicals and related prod- 

Sa eae ee 403, 000, 000 
Nonferrous metals and man- 

ufactures, 1944 _.......-... 296, 000, 000 


’ These figures, like others quoted in this 
review, take account only of merchandise 
entering foreign trade; shipments to United 
States armed forces abroad are excluded. 
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TaBLe 1.—Foreign Trade in War and Postwar Periods, Annual and Quarterly 


[Values in millions of dollars] 





Exports, including re-exports 


Year and quarter 


Total 

1941__. pions ‘ _ esealieinets », 147 

1942 _ p ‘ 8, OSO 

Se — 12, 064 

aa a 14, 257 

a= ‘ c : 9, 806 
Quarters: 

1941—First * - 985 

Second 1, 102 

Third ___ 1, 250 

Fourth. 1.811 

1942—First 1, 601 

Second __.- 1, 909 

Third 2, 096 

Fourth 2,475 

1943—First “ ie . 2,471 

Second : ? 3, O85 

Third___. 3, 806 

Fourth __ x 3, 593 

1944—First_____- cab 2 3, 427 

Second__..- 3, 982 

Third __ 3, 580 

Fourth__. 3, 268 

1945—First_ 2, 820 

Second 3, O11 

Third. 2,145 

Fourth 1, 830 


Cash as per- General 
cent of total ; 
: Sea Cash (non- exports imports 
end-lease lend-lease) ! 
739 4, 408 85. 6 3, 345 
4, 933 3, 147 38.9 2, 745 
10, 358 2, 607 20. 1 3, 381 
11, 305 2, 952 20.7 3, 921 
5. 562 4,244 43.3 4, 136 
1 983 99.9 730 
7 1, 045 04.58 R64 
223 1, 027 82.2 822 
458 1, 353 74.7 928 
711 S90 55. € 779 
1, 144 765 40.1 641 
1, 337 759 36. 2 597 
1,745 730 29.5 728 
1,873 aS 24.2 714 
2, 432 653 91.2 R36 
3, 133 673 17.7 Ls) 
2.914 679 18, 9 Q24 
2, 775 652 19.0 174 
3, 220) 762 19. 1 1,079 
2, 822 TS 21 2 S54 
» fi 45s TRi) 23. USS 
2, 047 772 27.4 1, 024 
2 026 OSS 32.7 1, OOS 
1,111 1, 034 48.2 1, 050 
378 1,453 79.4 Yo 





1 Merchandise shipped under provision of the Lend-Lease Act of March 1941, which authorized the President to 


furnish without current compensation supplies to the Government } 
the defense of the United States. Data include supplies procured in the final quarter of | 
curement facilities, although recipient nations had arranged to finance them 

? Mainly cash-purchase trade but also includes merchandise shipped by private relief agencies ar 


5 and 6). 


Foodstuffs, like implements of war, re- 
flected marked adaptation to wartime 
demands. Exports valued at approxi- 
mately $1,766,000,000 in 1944 amounted 
to nearly six times prewar supplies. 
Averaging $1,473,000,000 for 1942-44, 
they formed 13 percent of total exports 
as compared with 11 percent in 1936-38. 
Shipments of meats, fats, milk, and eggs 
showed extraordinary expansion, and 
vegetables and sugar also increased. 


TABLE 2.—/ndexes of Changes in Quantity, 
Unit Value, and Value of United States 





Exports and Imports During World 
War II 
—— Quan- Unit ra} 
Year tity | value Value 
Total exports: ! 
1936-38 ____ 100 100 100 
1939 z : m2 113 95 107 
1940_____ RE hs 132 102 135 
_ 158 109 172 
ee 207 32 274 
ees 301 146 439 
Ss ‘ 289 167 454 
1945__ ; : 201 143 328 
1945 (January-June ‘ 227 173 393 
1945 (Third quarter) _- 177 161 284 
1945 (Fourth quarter 165 146 242 
Cash, or non-jlend-lease, ex- 
ports: 
1936-38... ... , 100 100 100 
= ce : 135 109 147 
EA ; - &3 127 105 
_ ee ee 63 136 85 
1944 ee 1-45 69 142 os 
1945 na aa a) 2145 138 
1945 (Fourth quarter) 131 3146 191 
Imports:4 
1936-38 im. 7 100 100 100 
7 G4 Qs 92 
1940_...._. — 99 105 103 
i r ? 117 112 131 
: 87 129 113 
as . 97 141 138 
1944___ teen ha 105 151 158 
1945_ er z 107 155 166 





1 Exports of United States merchandise, including 
lend-lease and non-lend-lease exports from 1941 to 1945 
2 Partly estimated. 
’ Estimated. 
Imports for consumption. 


of any country whose defense he deemed vital to 
945 through lend-lease pro- 
footnote p. 3 

d UNRRA (tables 


One main group of foods—grains except 
rice—tended to decline through 1944. 

Exports of crude materials declined 
sharply in the early years of the war and 
did not regain their prewar level in any 
year through 1944. Raw cotton dropped 
to a value of $83,000,000 in 1941 and un- 
manufactured tobacco to $65,000,000, or 
to approximately one-fourth and one- 
half average values of the prewar period 
1936-38. European markets for cotton 
practically disappeared, and tobacco 
shipments to the United Kingdom 
dropped by two-fifths. Cotton exports 
averaged 652,000.000 pounds in 1942 
through 1944 and tobacco exports 304,- 
000,000 pounds, as compared with 2,880,- 
000,000 pounds and 450,000,000 pounds in 
prewar years. Although exports of coal 
increased considerably after 1941, mainly 
in response to the demands of Canadian 
industry, total exports of crude materials 
averaged only $545,000,000 in 1942-44—a 
considerable reduction from the value of 
$669,000,000 for 1936-38. Crude mate- 
rials made up only 5 percent of total ex- 
ports in 1942-44 as compared with 23 per- 
cent before the war. 


CASH AND LEND-LEASE 


Responding to the demands of coun- 
tries resisting Axis aggression, particu- 
larly the United Kingdom and France, 
merchandise exported on a cash basis 
showed marked increase in 1939 and 
1940 and continued to increase in the fol- 
lowing year. But as the Government 
developed facilities for transferring 
military supplies on a lend-lease basis 
and assumed direction of production and 
distribution in 1941 and 1942, the cash 
trade suffered drastic declines. By 1943 
cash exports had narrowed to include 
mainly supplies for Western Hemisphere 
countries, which after the outbreak of 
the war in Europe relied heavily on the 
United States for such items as metals, 
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textiles, chemicals, 
machinery. 

Lend-lease contributions t 
effort of the Allied Nations had beowt 
predominant in the export trade by 1949 
In the peak year 1944 lend-lease shi 
ments formed 97 percent of Military ex 
ports, 68 percent of exports of other 
manufactures, including semimanufae 
tures, and 84 percent of exported food. 
stuffs. Ratios were only moderate) 
lower in 1942 to 1944 (table 10). : 
stuffs constituted the main class of sup. 
plies moved under lend-lease arrange. 
ments in 1941 but, although continuing 
to expand, were far outranked by milj. 
tary equipment and other  finisheg 
manufactures in 1942 and Succeeding 
years. Crude materials formed a rela. 
tively small part of lend-lease exports 
throughout the period of the war. 

CHANGE IN 1945 

The coming of VE-day and VJ-day 
with resulting declines in lend-lease 
shipments and increases in non-lend. 
lease exports brought considerable shift 
in the composition of trade in 1945, mi. 
itary equipment comprised only 20 per. 
cent of exports for the year and less 
than 1 percent in the final quarter, 
whereas other manufactures increased to 
45 percent and 49 percent in these re. 
spective periods. Foodstuffs made up 1g 
percent of exports for the year and 2% 
percent for the fourth quarter. This 
class, particularly, reflected increases in 
UNRRA shipments toward the end of the 
year. Crude materials marked the out- 
standing change in exports, with an ex- 
pansion that raised their value from 
$554,000,000 in 1944 to $875,000,000 in 
1945 and their share from less than 5 
percent for the years 1942-44 to 9 per- 
cent. By the fourth quarter of 1945 crude 
materials formed 14 percent of total ex- 
ports, a considerable advance from war 
years but still a small proportion as com- 
pared with prewar trade. 

Essential commodities continued pre- 
dominant in export trade in the final 
months of 1945, although export con- 
trols, so strictly enforced throughout the 
war period, were removed from most 
products beginning in September.‘ Sup- 


coal, and industria) 
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Tarte 3.—Inderes of Changes in Quan 
titu. Unit Value. and Value of United 
States Exports During World War I’ 





: Quan- | Unit ee 
Yea tity | value Vel 


411-14 100 100 1” 
1” 101 13 





1 Indexes through 1919 are by William A. Berridge, a 
shown in his article ‘‘An Analysis of the Exports of Mer- 
chandise from the United States,” publisned in Phe 
Review of Economic Statistics, pp. 208-322, October 1919 
Indexes for 1920 partly estimated on basis of change in 


1m 1919 to 1920 as published 


A}l data are for fiscal 


index of wholes ile prices fre 
by the Bureau of Labor Stat 
years 

2 Exports of United States merchandise 

‘McIntyre, Francis. Removing War-Con- 
trols from U.S. Foreign Trade. U. 8. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ForeIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 20, 1945, pp- 3-4. 
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by UNRRA (tables 5 and 6) and 
plies purchased by nations in the war 
zones necessarily consisted of foodstuffs 
and basic commodities for reconstruc- 
tion, and trade with other areas also con- 
tinued to include largely the more essen- 
tial commodities. Production of less es- 
sential durables, such as passenger auto- 
mobiles, electric household appliances, 
office machinery, and similar manufac- 
tures, so important in the prewar export 
trade, had not proceeded rapidly enough 
py the end of the year to make large 
shipments possible even to countries 
eager to secure them. The fourth quarter 
of 1945, however, brought some expan- 
sion. Quantites and values recorded for 
a number of these items in 1945 and in 
prewar years are as follows: 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 





1945 


' 


age 


Commodity 


38 annual aver- 


Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


First quarter 


Passenger auto- 
mobiles, new 
Number 206 
Value 112.7 1.4 1 
Civilian aircraft ‘ 
Number O78 387 65 a4 07 
Value 23. 6 9. 2 1.8 , 2 6 9 
Household _ re- 
frigerators 
Number LM, SAI 
Value 
Raaio receiving 
sets 
Number 567, 952 38, 547 4,520 7,850 6, 787.19, 390 
Value 14.2 4.3) 1.2) 1.3 s 1.0 
Typewriters, 
new 
Number 218, 586 50, 101.7, G85 9, 969 13, 641/18, 506 
Value 10.3 .% 6 8 1.0 1.6 
Accounting ¥and 
calculating 
machines 
Number 57, 371 35, 859 7, 038 9, 844) 8, 452 10, 475 
Value 10.9 10.1 2] 29 >»*9 28 





! Less than $50,000 


Exports’ World Distribution 
MAIN DESTINATIONS 


The United Kingdom stands out as the 
main destination for United States ex- 
ports from the outbreak of the war to its 
termination in the European theater in 
1945. After 1941 the Soviet Union 
ranked second. Africa and the Near 
East advanced to third place in 1943, but 
during the following year, as zones of 
combat shifted and destinations 
changed, supplies for the North African 
area declined while those to the Far East 
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rose. The proportion of United States 
exports going to each of these four areas 
in 1944, the peak year of the wartime 
trade, amounted to 37 percent, 24 per- 
cent, 7 percent, and 9 percent. These 
ratios compare with 17 percent, 2 per- 
cent, 5 percent, and 19 percent of prewar 
shipments and 8, 6, 7, and 9 percent of 
exports in the postwar quarter of 1945 
(table 7). 

After the conflict ceased on the west- 
ern front the Continent of Europe be- 
came the foremost destination for United 
States exports, and the United Kingdom 
and the U. S. S. R. dropped in impor- 
tance. Trade with continental Europe 
other than the U. S. S. R. comprised 23 
percent of exports in 1936-38, dropped 
out completely in 1941 through 1943 ex- 
cept for a small amount of trade with 
neutral countries, and rose in 1944 and 
1945 to 4 percent and 15 percent. A 
considerable expansion in supplies for 
relief and rehabilitation after VJ-day, 
going to western European countries on 
a cash-payment basis and to eastern 
Europe through UNRRA, raised the Con- 
tinent’s share in United States trade to 
32 percent in the fourth quarter of 1945. 

Canada and the American Republics, 
which together took about one-third of 
total exports before the war, were also 
among leading destinations for United 
States merchandise during the war and 
postwar periods. Although receiving 





TABLE 4.—United States Production of Movable Goods, Value of Exports, and the 
Proportion Bxported in Selected Years ' 
[Production and exports in{b.lions of dollars 
4 Production Exports as Production Exports as 
Year of movable Export percentage of Year of movable Exports percentage of 
goods production goods production 
1914 *). 2 91 10 1937 4.0 13 74 
1919 (7. 5 7.8 16 || 1939 41.9 | 7h 
1921 9 14 13 |) 1941 64.2 5.0 s 
a (7.2 4.8 10 | 1943 113.1 12.6 11 
ved 47.5 1.8 10 1044 114.8 14.2 12 
1929 32 5.2 


Ww 


1945 


102. 4 v6 v 





! The data are from 1 
estimates 
disregarded, 


As the figurs 


8. Department of Commerce Statistical Abstract of the United St ites, 1044-45, p. 525 and later 
are not adjusted for price changes increases or decreases in absolute values should be 


relatively small amounts of lend-lease 
goods, Western Hemisphere countries 
constituted the main markets for cash 
trade. Since, however, the American 
trade showed smaller expansion than 
trade with areas receiving large lend- 
lease and UNRRA supplies, it registered 
a decline to about 17 percent of total 
exports in both 1943 and 1944 and rose 
only to 25 percent in 1945. 


LEND-LEASE SUPPLIES 


Under the lend-lease program in oper- 
ation approximately 4% years, the 
United States exported $33,000,000,000 
worth of merchandise to the Allied Na- 
tions. Forty-two percent went to the 
United Kingdom, 29 percent to the 
U. S. S. R., 10 percent to Africa and the 
Near East, and 12 percent to the Far 
East. Together these areas received 93 
percent of total lend-lease shipments. 
The remaining 7 percent represented 
supplies destined for Western Hemi- 
sphere areas, including those which Can- 
ada procured through lend-lease facil- 
ities but paid for. 

Slightly more than one-third of all 
supplies furnished as lend-lease aid dur- 
ing the war left the United States in 
1944. During that year merchandise 
valued at $5,100,000,000 went to the 
United Kingdom, $3,443,000,000 to the 
U. S. S. R., $746,000,000 to the African 
area, and $1,204,000,000 to the Far East. 
The year represented the high point of 
lend-lease shipments to each of the four 
areas except Africa and the Near East, 
which showed a decline from $1,588,000,- 
000 in 1443. Value of lend-lease ship- 
ments to each area and their proportion 
in total United States exports are shown 
in tables 13 and 8. 


Comparative Values 


The export trade in 1945 showed in- 
creases, as compared with 1944, with two 
leading areas, the Continent of Europe 
and the American Republics. Declines 
in lend-lease shipments and cash war 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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Four-engined British luxury air liner for trans-Atlantic service 


Great Britain’s Role in 


Civil Aviation Today 


IVIL AVIATION in Great Britain— 
today as in the past quarter cen- 
tury and as planned for the future—has 
two great tasks: (1) The development of 
an air-line system which has for its fore- 
most purpose the binding together of the 
numerous and far-flung parts of the 
British Empire, and (2) the building of 
an aircraft industry which will, in time 
of emergency, furnish the essentials of 
national defense, and, in times of peace, 
provide the necessary craft for its own 
civil and commercial needs, and for a 
large export market as well. 


Ownership and Control 


With these broad aims in mind, the 
British Government in November of 
1945 submitted to Parliament a White 
Paper on Civil Aviation, setting forth the 
methods by which it proposes to achieve 
these ends. It is proposed that air 
transport services of the United King- 
dom be placed under national ownership 
andcontrol. For this purpose the estab- 
lishment of three separate statutory 
corporations is contemplated, with the 
spheres of responsibility as follows: (a) 
Routes between the United Kingdom and 
other Commonwealth countries, the 


United States, and the Far East (the ex- 
isting British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration—BOAC.); (b) routes between the 
United Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe, and 


internal routes in the 
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By Rutw C. Leste, Commodity 
Analysis Staff, Commodities 
Branch, Office of World Trade 
Promotion, Department of Com- 


merce 


United Kingdom; (c) routes between the 
United Kingdom and South America. 

The corporations will not compete with 
each other on the same route or in the 
same area, and the desirability of creat- 
ing additional operating units will be 
considered as expansion of services or the 
needs of particular services appear to 
justify. 

Each of the proposed corporations will 
be managed by its own board and its cap- 
ital will be provided entirely by the Brit- 
ish Government. The major policy of 
air-transport development and the broad 
range of the activities of the corporations 
will be vested in the Minister of Civil 
Aviation. 

Among other proposals is one to the 
effect that airports required for sched- 
uled air services shall be acquired and 
managed by the Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion. Certain airports needed for inter- 
national services will be designated in the 
various areas of the country. Alterna- 
tive airports for bad weather or other 
emergency use also will be provided. 

In general, the plan calls for the em- 
ployment of British aircraft, three stages 
of development being proposed—the use 
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Dritish official phot 


of converted military aircraft: use of air. 
craft designed originally but not built as 
military aircraft; and, by 1948, the use 
of aircraft designed and built for com- 
mercial service. 

Under the Government's plan now 
under consideration it is intended that 
the internal air lines will be operated by 


European Air Services, which at an early | 


date will purchase the assets of com- 
panies operating in November 1945. It 
was announced in January that for the 
present BOAC and European Air Serv- 
ices will be controlled by one body, and 
that continental operations will start in 
the spring of 1946. At the same time it 
was stated that, although the general 
policy is to use British aircraft, BOAC 
has purchased United States craft for 
use in the North Atlantic and European 
services. 

The White Paper was moved for ap- 
proval on January 24, 1946, in the House 
of Commons and the motion carried. 
Pending further legislation looking to- 
ward the adoption of its proposals, in- 
terim arrangements are continually 
being made for the carrying on of British 
aviation, using as a nucleus the very ex- 
tensive system of international and in- 
ternal services which has been built up 
over approximately half a century of 
British interest in this mode of trans- 
portation. 

There was no official control of civil 
aviation in Great Britain until 1910. In 
that year the Aero Club, which, with the 
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utical Society, had managed to 
erest in flying alive, ane the 

ia] controlling organization in 
4 ae and continued in this ca- 
ae even though both the Army and 
Pee Navy had in 1912 started regular 
aviation activities and a central flying 
_. flying was suspended during 
World War I and was not reinstated until 
December 1918. In January 1919, in a 
reorganization of the Air Ministry which 
had been created in 1917, a Division of 
Civil Aviation was added under the au- 
thority of a Controller General of Civil 
Aviation. Likewise, during the period of 
world War II there was no civil avia- 
tion in the United Kingdom, except inso- 
far as it was carried on under the control 
of the Air Ministry, but in April 1945 
control of civil aviation was for the first 
time given to a civil body. The Ministry 
of Civil Aviation was created at that time 
and is now independent of the Air Min- 
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istry, although wartime restrictions were 
not removed until January 1, 1946. 


Air Lines Link the Empire 


The importance of developing an air- 
line system to link the various parts of 
the Empire, and of promoting a reliable 
aircraft industry, was recognized by 
Britain as early as 1921. It was in that 
year that private British enterprise was 
first favored with a subsidy on Empire 
routes. 

As the importance of the service be- 
came more apparent, Government pro- 
tection was increased, and in 1939 the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC), a national monopoly, was es- 
tablished. On April 1, 1940, the Corpo- 
ration acquired the undertakings of 
British Airways, Ltd., and Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., both of which had been cre- 
ated by mergers of 10 or more pioneer 
companies. 
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At the beginning of World War II in 
Europe, the regular route miles flown by 
the two oversea lines, Imperial and Brit- 
ish Airways, totaled 30,000, and included 
weekly round trips to Australia, India, 
Gold Coast Africa, South Africa, and 
China, as well as daily round trips to 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Scandi- 
navia, Poland, and Hungary, and one 
nightly flight to Germany and return. 
By 1939 these civil aircraft were carrying 
mail and passengers to 40 countries. 


Wartime Activities 

The outbreak of World War II brought 
limitations on oversea services. Naviga- 
tional difficulties increased because of 
restrictions on radio weather reports and 
other facilities. The air-line companies, 
having placed their aircraft at the dis- 
posal of the Air Ministry, had two major 
duties—to keep open the air routes be- 
tween Great Britain and other countries 


PRINCIPAL AIR TRANSPORT ROUTES 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


1945 
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of the Commonwealth and to fulfill cer- 
tain charter duties for the Air Ministry. 

Following the merger of the oversea 
lines in April 1940, these services were 
necessarily modified by the abrupt 
changes in Europe. On the eve of 
Italy’s entrance into the war (in May 
1940) the services flown by the new 
British Overseas Airways Corporation to 
Australia and to South Africa were twice 
weekly and return; once weekly and re- 
turn to New Zealand; twice weekly and 
return to Hong Kong; twice daily and 
return to France; twice weekly and re- 
turn to Lisbon; and twice weekly and re- 
turn to Alexandria and Malta. 

With the collapse of France (in May 
1940) and the closing of the Mediter- 
ranean, a new plan of service was 
brought into operation by the BOAC. 
The land planes to Lisbon were replaced 
by flying boats and the remaining Empire 


lines assumed a greater importance than 
ever. 
became the new oversea headquarters of 
the corporation. A new service of 15,400 
miles was operated up the East Coast of 
Africa to Egypt and along the established 
routes to India, the Far East, and Aus- 
tralia. A Pacific route to Australia had 
been opened up in 1941 but had been 
forced to discontinue because of the cap- 
ture by the Japanese of certain stepping- 
stone islands. 

Transatlantic services were established 
by BOAC with its own and some Danish, 
Dutch, and Belgian planes which had 
fallen to the British during the Blitz- 
krieg. 

From September 24, 1941, to September 
24, 1945, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, operating for the Air Min- 
istry, made 1,750 crossings of the At- 
lantic, and during two winters operated 


Durban, Union of South Africa, 
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the only North Atlantic air Servi 

About 20,000 passengers, 1,352,791 pour 
of freight, and 2,000,000 pounds of is 
were carried, this service bein 

largely with United States pa 
whereas men of 17 Allied nations = 
up the flying crews. For 5 years an un 
broken daily special service ine te 

: tay ach diree. 
tion was maintained between Prestwick 
Scotland, and Montreal, Canada, by the 
Return Ferry Service. 

Early in 1942 the mid-Atlantic route 
from Canada to India was Opened, ang 
when the fighting started in North 
Africa a ferry service was begun from 
Montreal to Nassau, Trinidad, Belem 
Natal, and across the South Atlantic tg 
Ascension Island, thence to Acera on 
the Gold Coast of Africa. In addition 
numerous secret charter flights were per. 
formed for the Air Ministry, 

During the 5 years from April 1, 1949 
to April 1, 1945, BOAC planes flew , 
total of 519,410,775 passenger miles (or 
55,398,834 service aircraft miles), carried 
271,110 passengers, 29,106,560 pounds of 
cargo, and 18,748,800 pounds of maj 
The number of service aircraft hours 
flown during this period totaled 36247 
as shown in the accompanying table. _ 

At the beginning of 1945, preparations 
were made for big increases in the corpo. 
ration’s transport services to the Far 
East in support of operations against 
Japan. However, although Italy’s sy. 
render in September 1943 had eased the 
situation in the Mediterranean, the 
whole of Europe was regarded as a war 
zone until Germany was beaten, and it 
was not until the liberation of France 
(in August 1944) that direct flights could 
be made from the British Isles across the 
Continent of Europe to the Mediter- 
ranean to gradually take the place of the 
longer route over the Bay of Biscay. 

After the defeat of Germany (May 
1945) Malta again became an important 
civil air station, and by autumn it was 
possible to resume operations to the 
continent. A number of foreign air 
lines operated between the British Isles 
and their respective countries. These 
included Air France, the Belgian line 
(SABENA), Swissair, the Danish (DDL), 
and Swedish lines, as well as the Irish 
air line Aer Lingus Teoranta and West 
Coast Air Services from United King- 
dom to Eire. 

After the surrender of Japan in August 
1945 demands upon British Overseas Air- 
ways for the carriage of military per- 
sonnel and cargoes to all parts of the 
world were practically undiminished, 
and, as the year ended, all resources of 
the Corporation were still at the dis- 
posal of the Government, and the great 
majority of seats in all its aircraft were 
under priorities. However, considerable 
relief in the operation of civil air services 
came with the relaxation of restrictions 
on communications, and by the end of 
1945 travel abroad from Britain became 
slightly easier for the public than at any 
time during the past 6 years. 


Services Expanded 
As the war progressed, it became p0s 
sible for British Overseas Airways Corpo 


ration and its subsidiaries and affiliates, 
as well as for other Empire routes, 
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BOAC Operations, April 1940- 
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Service operations 1940-41 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 1944-451 | Total 

_ | | | | } | 

sanger miles flown | 33, 993, 795 | 61, 150, 530 105, 177, 000 | 124, 770, 418 194, 319, 032 519, 410, 775 
See cooried number 19,834" ” 29° 234 | 49, 928 | 72, 614 | 99, 500 | 271, 110 
Passenger ed pounds | 1,003,520 | 1,509,760 | 4,379,200 | 9,076,480 | 13, 137,600 | 29, 106, 560 
Cargo carr do 1' 500,800 | 2,649,920 | 3,610,880 | *4,889,920 | 6,097,280 | 18, 748, 800 
Mail = ft mileage flown 4, 874, 054 6, 978, 137 10, 550, 507 | 13, 931, 426 19, 398, 426 55, 398, 834 
Service . 5 
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1 Provisional 


resume some of their prewar routes and 
to open new ones. 

In conjunction with Qantas Empire 
Airways, its Australian associate, BOAC 
established what is said to be the longest 
and fastest air route in the world—the 
12,000-mile Lancastrian service from 
Hurn Airport, in the south of England, 
to Sydney, Australia. The time con- 
sumed in the flight averages 63 hours. 

Steps toward reopening the prewar 
trunk line to Australia via India, which 
was cut by the Japanese entry into the 
war, were taken when, in October 1945, 
the flying-boat service from Poole Har- 
bor was extended from Calcutta to Ran- 
goon, and on January 31, 1946, to Singa- 
pore. The final step—extension to 
Australia—will be accomplished as cir- 
cumstances permit. Limited air-mail 
service by BOAC from Great Britain to 
Australia and New Zealand began in 
September 1945. 

A British Commonwealth _ service 
across the Pacific, connecting Australia 
and New Zealand with Canada, is ex- 
pected to begin in 1946. This service 
will at first be on a weekly basis. The 
termini will be Sydney and Vancouver, 
and intermediate points will include San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Fiji, and New Cale- 
donia. 

The first plane from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, over the new direct 
Springbok service, operated by BOAC in 
conjunction with South African Airways, 
landed at Hurn Airport on November 13, 
1945. This service was weekly at the 
beginning, but, on January 30, 1946, was 
stepped up to twice a week. 

All existing Middle East, trans-Afri- 
can, and West African services were 
maintained in 1945, and the service to 
Turkey was extended from Ankara to 
Istanbul during the year. 

A number of agreements for the pro- 
motion of local feeder services and for 
the correlation of regional air services 
with BOAC main-line trunk services were 
made. These arrangements cover a 
wide range of operations in East Africa, 
the Middle East, and the Mediterranean. 

There is no uniform pattern of rela- 
tionship between principal and subsidi- 
ary lines. Many main air lines are 
State-owned, but in some countries hav- 
ing great distances and inadequate sur- 
face communications the distinction be- 
tween the feeder services and purely local 
air services is not easily made. 

In South Africa, for example, a Gov- 
ernment company runs the main-line 
services. Some smaller lines provide 
only feeder services, but others are de- 
Signed to link small communities with 
larger ones rather than to bring traffic 
to the main route which goes to Cairo, 
Egypt, and to England. At least 80 
towns in South Africa, some having pop- 


ulations of less than 5,000, are to be 
served by air. The Government has not 
yet decided how these small communities 
may best be served—whether by private 
or Government-controlled companies. 

In Australia, the main route across the 
country is operated by a State-owned 
company, and the Federal Government 
recently has announced that it will oper- 
ate inter-State air services. Some of 
the latter, as well as some of the still 
smaller services, will be in private hands. 
On certain routes State and private 
enterprise will compete. 

On many parts of the long British 
routes now resuming regular operations 
arrangements are being made for close 
association between the large and the 
small operators. An example of really 
close cooperation is the agreement made 
between the Brtish and Iraqi Govern- 
ments, in which the former will advise on 
aircraft engines and equipment, supply 
skilled help, train air crews and engi- 
neers, test the equipment, and arrange 
for its delivery. In these undertakings 
the BOAC was named by the British 
Government as its representative. That 
corporation arranged to provide a gen- 
eral manager who should be a director of 
Iraqi airways. 

In Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
local arrangements were made whereby 
BOAC was chartered to run six services 
converging on Nairobi. 

Other schemes for collaboration be- 


Cut-away drawing of 
line service. 
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tween the main-line operator and the 
feeder organization are under discussion. 

At the end of 1945 the route mileage 
of the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion exceeded 70,000, and operations in- 
cluded some 90 services a week on 30 
routes, carrying about 10,000 passengers 
and flying some 700,000 passenger miles 
weekly. These routes included 3 Atlan- 
tic services; 8 to India and Australia— 
4 from the United Kingdom and 4 from 
Cairo; 14 African and Middle East Serv- 
ices—2 from Great Britain, 2 from Lagos, 
Nigeria, 1 from Asmara, Eritrea, and 9 
from Cairo; and services from the United 
Kingdom to Eire, Lisbon, Madrid, Gib- 
raltar, and Stockholm. 

Generally speaking, British Overseas 
Airways Corporation is at present oper- 
ating all the routes Which were operated 
by British Airways, Ltd., and the Impe- 
rial Airways, Ltd., in 1938 and it has 
added other routes and services both 
during and since the end of the war. 

Routes operated by the two oversea 
companies in 1938 were as follows: 

British Airways: 

London—Paris. 

London — Hamburg — Copenhagen —Malmo 
or Stockholm. 

London—Cologne—Hannover-Berlin (night 
mail service in conjunction with the 
German company, Deutsche Lufthansa 
A.G.). 

Imperial Airways: 

London-Paris. 

London-Brussels—Cologne—Frankfurt (in 
conjunction with the Belgian com- 
pany, SABENA—not operated in win- 
ter). 

London-Le Toquet (summer only). 

London—Basle—Zurich (in conjunction 
with Swissair—not operated in winter). 

London-Budapest. 

Bermuda—New York. 

London-—Australia (via Alexandria, Kara- 
chi, Calcutta, Singapore, Brisbane, Syd- 
ney—operated by Imperial to Singa- 
pore and from that point to Sydney by 
its associate, the Australian line, Qan- 
tas Airways). 

(Continued on p. 57) 





Courtesy “The Aeroplane” 
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U.S. and EUROPEAN 
parel-Sizing Systems 


To Market Our Goods Effectively, We 
Must Understand the Divergencies 


HE NEED OF KNOWLEDGE of the 

standard sizing of apparel in use in 
the European countries as compared 
with the United States clothing sizes is 
felt more than ever during this era of 
closer cooperation between nations and 
prospective expansion of foreign trade. 
To supply the continuing demand for 
this type of information, the Department 
of Commerce, through the Foreign 
Service of the State Department, has 
made a survey of comparative data of 
outerwear sizing. The foreign posts 
which have reported the clothing sizes 
current in their respective localities, 
from which the standard sizes herewith 
set forth are derived, include: 

Brussels, Belgium. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia 

Paris, France. 

Athens, Greece. 

Budapest, Hungary 

Dublin, Ireland 

The Hague, Netherlands 

Oslo, Norway 

Lisbon, Portugal. 

Madrid, Spain 

Zurich, Switzerland. 

In collating and interpreting the 
European and United States apparel 
sizes, an interrelated sizing system is 
identified among continental European 
countries. 


Metric System Used 


European clothing size designations in 
use are based, for the most part, on the 
metric system: that is, where the United 
States sizes are measures of inches, the 
European sizes represent the conversion 
of inches into centimeters. It appears 
that standard outerwear apparel for men 
and women in most European countries 
is calculated on the basis of one-half of 
the actual measurement, in centimeters, 
of the chest or bust. 

The length of men’s overcoats usually 
varies from 115 to 120 centimeters (46 
inches to 48 inches) , while boys’ overcoats 
vary in length from about 60 to 95 cen- 
timeters. Men’s shirt sizes are based 
on the circumference of the collar and 
are identical with the circumference ex- 
pressed in terms of centimeters—for ex- 
ample, a collar No. 37—corresponds to 
a 37-centimeter neck size. Size numbers 
range from 35 to 44. Specific sleeve 


lengths for shirts are seldom considered 
abroad. Men’s sock sizes are in inches 
and correspond to American sizes. 
Women’s hosiery sizes are likewise in 
inches and are also similar to American 
sizes. 


However, sizes 842 to 914 are in 
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By Vircinta R. Cottier, Textiles- 
Leather Division, Office of Inter 
national Trade 


such demand that seldom are larger sizes 
manufactured. 


Many Not Standardized 


The lengths of women’s and misses’ 
dresses are not standardized and, there- 
fore, do not necessarily have a bearing 
on the sizes. For girls and infants the 
size represents the dress length and var- 
ies from 40 to 110 centimeters. Infants’ 
dresses are frequently made, however, 
in 3 standard sizes, according to age— 
namely, 6 months, 1 year, and 18 months. 

In some foreign countries the standard 
size designations in use are less elaborate 
than those used in the United States. 
This is due chiefly to the limited market 
requirements, especially for ready-made 
apparel, and to less cohesive organization 
in the manufacturing, tailoring, dress- 
making, and department-store trades 
The size numbers for underwear corre- 
spond to the actual measurements in 
centimeters. 


Pecultaritties Noted 


The designated standard sizes in some 
countries under review require appro- 
priate annotations: 

In Czechoslovakia, the transition from 
child to adult size designations is slightly 
different from American practice. 

In Greece, the French “Stockman 
Mannequin” measuring method is gen- 
erally used to designate the standard 
sizes of ready-made clothing. Boys’ 
trousers are short, and sizes 34 and 42 


Bous’ Suits and Overcoats, Greece 
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are made also in the golf or plus-foy 
style. Although sizes for men and youths 
are based on chest measurements, the 
lengths of the jackets and overcoats are 
likewise standardized. 

The Hungarian sizes for boys’ suits and 
overcoats are based on the length of the 
jacket and the coat. 

Manufacturers in Ireland mark some 
of their garments with the same sizes 
expressed in inches, as used by American 
manufacturers. 

Sleeve lengths for men’s shirts in Por. 
tugal are uniform—62 centimeters, 


Swiss Situation Distinctive 


Apparel-size practices in Switzerland 
are far less standardized than in the 
United States. Nearly every important 
manufacturer has developed his own 
sizing system for a specific type of con- 
tour or figure For example, certain 
houses specialize in apparel for stout 
persons, while others manufacture for 
tall athletic figures. The proportions, 
moreover, are in many instances quite 
different from American _ proportions. 
For this reason, it has not been prac- 
ticable to list Swiss size numbers as the 
equivalent of the United States size num- 
bers. There are given instead a series 
of tables showing the Swiss sizes and 
their proportions in centimeters as used 
by a few representative manufacturers. 

The European size numbers shown on 
page 13 in tabular presentation repre- 
sent the closest approximation to the 
corresponding American sizes. It may 
well be pointed out that in some items 
the apparel sizes in the foreign areas are 
not highly standardized, and are subject 
to some fluctuation. 


Men's Dress Shirts (Various Swiss Mant 
facturers) ; Normal Sizes 














Neck Sleeves Size 
7 44 byt 
"7 60-64 i) 
39 (14 39 
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42 i404 42 
1% 60-64 43 
Measured from outside shoulder seam to end of 
leeve 
Notr.—Men's socks and women’s stockings: Same 


measures and numbers as in the United States. 
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PAGE 13 
Comparative Apparel Sizes: American and European,* by Specified Countries 
WOMEN’S, M ISSES’, GIRLS’, AND INFANTS’ SIZES 
nei 
Country 
‘ommodity Description eee eee ak 3 
™ American Belgian | ‘ ae French Greek Hungarian Irish — gee Portuguese | Spanish 
, ymen’s (regule 34 40) 40) 42 42 50 SSW (small women)_| 40 40 42 
Suit and dress./ Women's (regular 36 14 42 44 44 52 SW (small women) 42 42 50 42 
38 46 44 46 46 54 W (women’s) 44 44 of 44 
40 47 46 48 48 56 WX (large women) 46 46 56 46 
42 48 48 52 52 60 OS (out-size) 48 48 58__ 48 
44 50 0) 54 62 XOS (extra out-size) 50 50 60 
rm Misses’ (regular 10 36 12 34 42 34 or 10 38_- 
Dress ; 12 37 36 36 44 6 36 or 12 __| 38 40 
14 38 38 38 38 46 7 38 or 14 40 42 
16 40) 4() 40 40 48 S 40 or 16 42 45 40 
18 42 4] 42 42 70) 9 42 or 18 44 48 42 
20 44 42 46 46 52 W (women’s) 44 or 20 46 52 ‘ 
22 46} 44 5 WX (large women) 46 or 22 48 55 
Do Girls’ 2 b 99 2or3 l an 4 45 4 45 618__ 4 40_ 4 5 ¢ 26 (4) 
1 24 4or5 2an 50 50 20 45 55 28 
6 2 6 or7 San 55 55 22 55 or 60 60 30 
& 2s Sorg 7an 65 65 24 65 or 70 65 36. 75 
10 30 10 or 11 9 an 75 75 27 75 or 80 70 38 80 
2 32 2 10 an 85 85 30 85 75 40 85 
14 34 14 or 36 + 12 an 90 90 33 90 80 42 90 
16 36 38 + 14 and 15) 95 90 36 95 85 42 
an. 
Do Infants’ - 6 months . 6 months _ 6 months 6 mois 6 months__| 4 40 «6 months 4 35 4 40. 6 months__| 4 40 
1 year 1 year 1 year 6 mois ] year 40 1 year 35 40 1 year 45 
IS months | 18 months. 18 months_| 9 mois IS months | 40 18 months 40 45 18 months S 
‘ ‘co A A* » ly ls lk lk ly ils 6 
Yo Ql, 5le or 6 3 916 ge 914 916 94 96 916 
10 10 7 4 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
1019 lg 1014 1046 1044 10144 104% eet AS 
ll 11 1] 1] 1] 1] 





« Sizes based on metric 


+ Length in inches 


Years. 


4 Length in centimeters 


‘Information not availabl 


parable American sizes are shown. 


f Months. 


system expressed in centimeters 


as to the significance of the size numbers: } 


European 


Comparative Apparel Sizes: 


lowever, Com- 


* Length is uniform 


* Sizes represent inches same 


French sizes. 


Source: Survey of Comparative Apparel Size D 


ment of Commerce, 
Department of State. 


16 inches. 


Textiles Unit, 


American and European, + by Specified Countries 


4s American hosiery, except the Czechoslovakian and 


ata: American and European; Depart- 
in collaboration with the Foreign Service of the 








MEN’S, YOUTHS’, AND BOYS’ SIZES 
Country 
Commodity Description 
American Belgian aoe: French Greek (Hungarian! Irish — ee — Spanish 
Suit and overcoat.) Men’s and youths 4 44 453 34 42 43 b3 44 44 42 | 42. 
regular 5 16 14 36 44 44 314 45 44 44 Wy 
Hh 47 46} 38 4) 46 4 46 46 46 46, 
7 is 4) 4() 46 48 41. 47 40) 48 48, 
is 19 is 42 4s 50 5 48 48 50 50. 
0 MW Mw) 44 41s 52 514 49 48 52 52. 
41) 2 “) 465 50 42 6 50 50 54 54. 
42 54 2 48 52 54 7 52 52 56 56. 
14 oi) 54 xO 54 6 & 54 A4 58 58 
Do Boys’ (regular ; 20 and 21 a3 a3 ‘ 00 i3 a3 26 ‘3 
H 22 (3 vears fand 5 4 0 4 4 26 4 and 5. 
if 23, 24, and 25 6 and 7 6 30 42 and 60 2 5 6 28 24.¢ 
s 2, 27, and 28 8 . 32 45 and 70 4 6 s 30 26 
“ 2, 30, and 31 (10 years “ q 5 7 32 28 
10 s2and 33 10 10 34 48 and 75 6 s 10 32 30. 
Il 34 11 1} 7 i) a 34 32. 
12 Sand 36 12 12 36 51 and 80 S 10 12 36 34. 
13 37 and 38 13 13 9 1] 36 36. 
14 3y 14 14 3 54 and &5 + 12 14 38 38 
15 1) « 38 15 40 57 and $0 10 13 40) 40 
16 41 and 42 4() 16 1] 14 16 40 42. 
17 43 4} 17 42 f0 and 95 12 15 (« 42 44, 
Dress shirt Men's * 14 7H 36 35 35 35 14 14 36 1 35 35. 
1449; 37 37 36 and 37 36 36 14l« 141, 37 37 36. 
15 aS 3s 38 37 or 38 37 or 38 15 15 38 38 37 
15} 0 40) 39 39 39 1514 15l, 39 39 38 
16 4] 41 4() 40 40 16 16 40 40 39 
l6hy) 42 42 4] 4] 41 lfile 42 41 10). 
17 43 42 42or 43 42 or 43 17 17 43 42 4] 
Socks rT 1 | 10 “Page” 2 10 10 10 10 10 10 | 10. 
1049, 104 “Homme” 3 10k6 104 [ 10! 1044 1044 1044} 10% 
l 1] 45 Demi Patron ll 1] ll ll 1] 11 1] 
1144 Illy Patron 11% 114 11k 11% 114% 1144} 1144 
12 12 Grand Patron 12 12 12 12 12. 
. . fGrand Grand \ , ‘ 
dll Tose s \Grand Patron _ | 13 1s 13 
* Sizes based on metric sys 


’ Information not available 
parable American sizes are 
* Belgian, Greek, 
a Czechoslovakian, French, Irish, 


years. 
‘ 


generally made 


. © Norwegian: 
Size 44, 


. lungarian: Sizes based on the 
Spanish: Suits an 


shown 
and Portuguese 


| overcoats fe 


tem expressed in centimeters ( 
is to the 


significance 





European) 


of the size numbers; however, com- 


sizing based on chest measurement 
Netherlands, and 


length of the jacket and coat, 
Yr boys between the 
In Sizes 1 to 5 (5 sizes 
Size 17 is not used: 


Norwegian sizes are expressed in 


ages of 9 months and 5 years are 


a boy requiring a suit so large would wear a man’s 


(Continued on p. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or through the De- 
partment’s field offices, for $1 each. 
Interested United States firms should 
correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business ar- 
rangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers shown here refer to 
items in sections below] 


Agricultural Implements: 9, 14. 

Aircraft and Automotive Equipment and Ac- 
cessories: 28. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 32. 

Bicycle Equipment: 21. 

Chemicals: 6, 20. 

Clothing: 4, 8, 33. 

Construction: 14, 22. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 1, 8. 

Fertilizers: 6. , 

Foodstuffs: 9, 12, 19. 

Glassware: 12. 

General Merchandise: 4, 16. 

Hardware: 3, 4, 8, 12. 

Heating Equipment: 1. 

Household Appliances: 1, 3, 5, 15. 

Industrial Equipment: 7, 8, 34. 

Jewelry: 2, 35. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 8, 18, 31. 

Machinery: 10, 14, 27. 

Metals and Minerals: 6, 15. 

Mining Equipment: 22. 

Office Equipment: 24. 

Plastics: 6, 12. 

Radios: 2, 3, 9. 

Refrigerators: 3, 9, 15. 

Rubber Supplies: 25, 30. 

Sanitary Equipment: 3, 8, 20. 

Sporting Goods: 12. 

Teztiles: 2, 3, 8, 17, 26. 

Tools: 12. 


numbered 
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New WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Office of International Trade 


Toys: 12 
Trucks: 29 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—W:; R. Hanslait, Managing 
Director, Ira L. & A. C. Berk Pty., Ltd., 72-76 
William Street, Sydney, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for small- 
home heating units, either gas, oil, or elec- 
tric; home _ garbage-disposal machines; 
washing machines; and electric blankets 
He is now in this country until April 10 
U. S. address: ©“, Packard Motors Export Cor- 
poration, 1861 Broadway, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. British 
s0n, 


West Indies—Ashley I. Thomp- 
representing “Granby Stores,” Granby 
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New Aid for 
World Traders | 


| 

| Channels for Trading Abroad | 
| gives a quick picture of the prin- 
cipal channels through which suc- 
cessful foreign traders export or 
import their goods. This new 
booklet also contains section on 
methods of selecting representa- 
tives abroad and highlights specific 
aids provided by the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Office 
of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Available from any Field Office 
of the Department of Commerce, 
or Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. D. C. Price 10 
cents per copy. 
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Street, St. George’s, Grenada, is interesteq in 
radios, tertiles, and jewelry Scheduleg to 
arrive during April, for a visit of } month 
U. S. mail address: “% Neuss Hesslein & qo 
Inc., 75 Worth Street, New York 13, y y 
Itinerary: New York City. i. 

3. Ecuador—Luis Palacios Dreilana, repre. 
senting Cia. Ecuatoriana de Inversiones 
C. A., Box 1085 Guayaquil, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for all 
kinds of fabrics; plumbing supplies; hard. 
ware; radios; refrigerators, and other house. 
hold electrical appliances. He is now in this 
country until April 30. U. S. addregs: Lin. 
coln Hotel, Forty-fourth Street and Ry th 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Ne» 
York City and vicinity 

4. Ecuador—Fidel Egas (Grijalva) of Fidel 
Egas Grijalva, “Bodega Quito,” 4 Pasaje 
Chiriboga, Quito, is interested in clothing 
dry goods, hardware, and other general mer. 


chandise. Scheduled to arrive: April 4 
probably via Miami. Length of visit: 4 
months. U. S. address Ecuadorian Cop. 


sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York City, Wash. 
ington, D. C., New Orleans, Chicago, Detroit, 
and San Francisco 

5. England—-E. Kaye, representing J. g 
Shay, Ltd., Station Approach, Mortlake, Lop. 
don, S. W. 14, is interested in contacting 


American manufacturers of household 
equipment, and utility products. Scheduled 
to arrive: early March, via New York City 
Length of visit: about 6 weeks. U, §, ad. 
dress Anglo-American Industrial News 
Letter, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Two Rivers, Wis. 


6. England—Charles W. Lovegrove, repre- 
senting Charles Page and Co., Ltd., 52 Gros- 
venor Gardens, London, S. W. 1, is interested 
in coal-tar and petroleum derivatives, fer- 
tilizers, plastics, and chemicals—both heavy 
and fine. Scheduled to arrive: March 9, via 
New York. U.S. address: Berkley Hotel, 170 
West Seventy-fourth Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York City, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago 

7. England—J. R 
Lansing Bagnall, Ltd 
sex, is interested in 
manufacturers of 


Sharp, representing 
Worton Road, Middle- 

contacting American 
industrial equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive: early March, via New 
York. Length of visit: about 6 weeks. U.§&. 
address Anglo-American Industrial News 
Letter, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York City, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Two Rivers, Wis. 

8. Liberia—Daniel Van Ee, representing 
Oost Afrikaansche Compagnie, Monrovia, is 
interested in tertiles, ladies’ wearing ap- 
parel, and shoes, electrical appliances, hard- 
ware, typewriters, water pumps, bathroom 
and plumbing equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: April 1, via New York. Length of visit: 
2 months. U.S. address H. A. Astlett, 27 
William Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Akron, and Detroit 

9. Mezico—Jose B. Teran, representing 
Sonora Mercantil, S. A., Avenida Panameri- 
cana No. 44, Agua Prieta, Sonora, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for agricultural 
implements, radios and accessories, house- 
hold ele tric refrigerators, and foodstuffs. 
Scheduled to arrive: March 19, via Dougras, 
Ariz. Length of visit: 3 weeks. U. 8. ad- 
dress: c/o Chambers of Commerce, Los Ange- 
les and San Diego, Calif. Itinerary: 10s 
Angeles and San Diego, Calif. 

10. Netherlands—N. Burgers, representing 
N. V. Emballagefabrieken en Houthandel, 
Rotterdam, is interested in studying Amerl- 
can production techniques, facilities, and 
equipment in the woodworking industry, and 
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ntact both machinery and wood- 
is now in this country 
for an ' U. S. address: c/o 
or rtments, 1530 Sixteenth Street, 
Bg OT gion, D. C. Itinerary: New 
Boston, Memphis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
York, t, Portland, Seattle, and San Francisco. 
DettOrr lestine—Ignaz Klein, representing 
a Manufacturing & Supplies Corpora- 
a 46 Lilienblum Street, Tel-Aviv, is inter- 
ee in technical equipment and supplies. 
det to arrive: March or April. Length 
es: 3 months. U. S. address: c/o A. 
‘ Istein, 441 West End Avenue, New York, 
Finkersrtinerary : New York City, Chicago. 
‘12, South Africa—Ronald Price of Price & 
 p. O. Box 689, Capetown, is interested 
epresentations for tinned foodstuffs, elec- 
aT end other tools, hardware, glassware, 
eer sporting goods, and toys. Scheduled 
arrive: middle of April. Length of visit: 
pete 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o U. S. De- 
artment of Commerce, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 
13, Sweden—Lennar Bergvall and Erik 
Dahlberg, representing AB. Bostadsforskning, 
Sveavagen 108, Stockholm, are interested in 


‘0 
desires to ae. He is 


studying the latest American technical devel- 


ent in housing, improved methods of 


| >w rials and equipment. 
nstruction, new materia 
| Scheduled to arrive: March 3, via New York. 





Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Swedish Legation, 1900 Twenty-fourth 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C._ Itinerary: 
New York City, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Wash- 


ington, D. C., Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, Louisville, Knoxville, Minneapolis, 
Madison, Rockford, Ill.; Tacoma, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. (Supplementary to an- 
nouncement in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 9, 1946.) 

World Trade Directory being prepared. 

14, Sweden—Oskar Bergqvist and Ivan 
Lundqvist, representing HSB's Riksforbund, 
41 Fleminggatan, Stockholm, are interested 
in representations for agricultural and build- 
ing machinery. and building materials. 
Scheduled to arrive: March 30, via New York. 
Length of visit: about 3 months. U. 8S. ad- 
dress: c/o Products from Sweden, Inc., 932 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City; Mayville, N. Y.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
Towson, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Toledo; Lima, Ohio; Detroit; 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Oshkosh, Wis. 

15. Switzerland—-Ernst Grossenbacher of 
I. Fa. Grossenbacher & Co., St. Gallen, is 
interested in domestic automatic washing 
machines, dishwashers, garbage disposers, 
electric mizers, floor polishers, refrigerators, 
including deep freezing; sound recording on 
steel wire. He is now in the United States 
until May 30. U.S. address: c/o Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicage, and 
Detroit. 

16, Switzerland—J. J. Krotschiner and 
John F. Muller, representing Oscar Weber, 
A.G. and Nouveau Grands Magasins, S. A., 
both located at 23 Binzstrasse, Zurich, are 
interested in purchasing merchandise suit- 
able for stocking department stores, and five- 
and ten-cent stores. They are now in this 
country for an indefinite stay. U. S. ad- 
dress: 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
vicinity. 

17. Uruguay—Leon Miargounato of Margo- 
unato Hnos., Rincon 531, Montevideo, is in- 
terested in clothing fabrics of silk, rayon, 
or cotton. Scheduled to arrive: April 6, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Neuss Hesslein & Co., Inc., 75 
Worth Street, New York, N. Y._ Itinerary: 
New York City. j 


Im port Opportunities 


18. Africa—Societa Anonima Importazione 
Esportazione Macchine Accessori, “S. A. I. E. 
. A.,” Via Tomasco Duca di Geneva, 7, Moga- 
dishu, Somalia (Italian Somaliland.) Prod- 
uct for export: Skins. The following items 
are available every 3 months: 30,000 dik-dik 
skins; 6,000 goatskins; 1,000 leopard skins; 
and python and iguana skins in limited 
quantities. All skins will be cured. 
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United States. 
New York, and Hamburg. 


Damascus. 


granted to Mr. Absi. 


of 6 to 10 horsepower, 


1925-27, and World War II. 


European markets. 


operation are used. 


Mine, Hasbaya, Lebanon. 





U. S. Exploitation Sought for Judea Bitumen Mine 


Khalil I. Absi, who holds a concession for the development of the bitumen 
mine of Hasbaya, Lebanon, seeks contact with interested American firms, 
according to the American Legation at Damascus. 

Hasbaya bitumen, more familiarly known as Judea bitumen, is described 
by the concessionaire as having market acceptance in both Europe and the 
Chemical analyses of the mineral have been made in Paris, 


The Judea bitumen mine is situated in southern Lebanon, 3 kilometers 
west of Hasbaya, and has an area of 75,600 square meters. 
connect the property from the south to Beyrouth, and from the east to 
While the mine is State-owned, an exclusive concession has been 


Details of the property, as supplied by the concessionaire, are as follows: 
The mine contains a tunnel 870 meters long by 1 meter wide, and is equipped 
with a narrow-gage track; sheds of 560 square meters which house a work- 
shop for repairing tools, four stores, and two offices; and two pump machines 


Operation of the mine, which was first started in 1912, has been spotty 
because of the disrupting effects of World War I, the Syrian Rebellion of 
These difficulties, it is alleged, have acted as 
periodic blockades against exporting the Judean bitumen, particularly to 


According to the concessionaire, the mine promises important natural rich- 
ness if it is systematically worked and if modern and efficient methods of 


For further information, interested American firms or individuals should 
address their communications to Khalil I. Absi, Concessionaire of Bitumen 
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19. Iceland—Isfell, Ltd., Plateyri, and Isvor, 
Ltd., Sugandafjordur. Product for export: 
Frozen fish fillets—cod, rock salmon, had- 
dock, plaice, and halibut. These fillets are 
available for shipment to the United States 
either in 7-pound blocks, parchment wrapped, 
eight blocks to a case, total case weight 56 
pounds; or in cellophane in 1-, 2-, and 5- 
pound packages. Current price for cod fil- 
lets is between 14 cents and 18 cents a 
pound, f. o. b. Reykjavik, depending upon 
preparation and wrap. Fillets of other spe- 
cies are slightly higher. The two Iceland 
plants’ representative in the United States 
is Mr. Njalmar Finnsson, 11 West Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared, 


Export Opportunities 


20. Belgium—Ancienne Succursale Armand 
Becker, 35, Quai du Barbou, Liege, desires 
purchase quotations on doubile-face enameled 
tile for sanitary partitions; magnesite and 
chloride of magnesite used for cement 
floorings. 

21. Belgium—Arthur De Smaele, 8, Place 
de la Paix, Alost, desires purchase quotations 
on bicycle parts and accessories, especially 
chains, speed and brake hubs, bells, spokes. 

22. Belgium—Entreprise Générale de Trav- 
aux Miniers & Publics, 46, rue Albert de Cuyck, 
Liege, desires purchase quotations on Dlast- 
ing .machines and supplies; mining equip- 
ment, such as coal and rock drillers, roofing 
and siding, dust-control equipment, diamond 
core drills. 

23. Belgium—Importation de Miel Van 
Reeth, S. P. R. L., 24, rue Venus, Antwerp, 
desires purchase quotations on pure honey— 
wholesale, both in bulk and small containers. 

24. Belgium—"“IMTRACO", Import & Trad- 
ing Corp., S. A., 7, rue Antoine Dansaert, 
Brussels, desires purchase quotations on of- 
fice stationery and machinery. 

25. Belgium—Victor Poumay, 17, rue Neu- 
ville, Bresseux-Liege, desires purchase quo- 
tations on rubber V-belts. 

26. Belgium—Union, Société Anonyme— 
Anciennnement Robert Ramlet & Co., Ter- 
mende, desires purchase quotations on cot- 
ton waste and linters. 

27. Belgium—Usines Arthur Vandergeeten, 
253-257, rue de Birmingham, Brussels, de- 
Sires purchase quotations on food plant 


machines and equipment (brewery, winery, 
vinegar works, dairy, and the like). A de- 
scriptive list of the requirements will be 
submitted to interested firms upon request. 

28. Czechoslovakia—Autotechnia spol. 
Ss. r. 0., Prague XII, Rubesova 8, desires pur- 
chase quotations on automobile and air- 
craft parts and accessories. 

29. Czechoslovakia—Ing. J. H. Burian, 
Belskeho 4n, Prague VII, desires purchase 
quotations on passenger automobiles and 
trucks of all kinds. 

30. Italy—Italamerica Commercial Co., 17 
Via T. Bertelli, Florence, are interested in 
the purchase of and representation for vul- 
canized hard fiber sheets, as used in the 
manufacture of traveling bags. 

31. Italy—Societa Importazieni American 
Nord—“Siman,” 15 Via Montebello, Florence, 
are interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shoes. 

32. Italy—Soc. An. Casa Vinicola d’Es- 
portazione Luigi Biri. & Figlie, 3 Via Roma, 
Florence, desires purchase quotations on 
bottled whisky. 

33. Netherlands—Kuster Agentuur & Com- 
missiehandel, 83 Lawick v an Pabstlaan, 
Arnhem, desires purchase quotations on 
ladies’ wearing apparel, such as leather 
gloves, silk and rayon shawls, fur bonnets, 
underwear, and hosiery of rayon, silk, wool, 
and nylon. 

34. Newfoundland—Refrigerators and Ra- 
dios, Ltd., 286 Water Street, St. John’s, de- 
sires purchase quotations on 25 refrigerator 
doors for walk-in-coolers, all sizes—commer- 
cial refrigeration. 

35. South Africa—C. Stassis & A. Sophoulis, 
P. O. Box 9376, Johannesburg, desires pur- 
chase quotations on lucky packet charms in 
plastics or other materials. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Old Clothing Importers 
Iran. 

Paper and Stationery 
Dealers—Peru. 


and Dealers— 


Importers and 
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Dollar credit arrangements totaling 
$39,000,000 have been completed with six 
countries to expedite their purchase of 
United States surplus war property over- 
seas, the Office of the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner announced last week. 

Countries to receive credit under the 
recently concluded agreements are the 
Philippines, Turkey, Finland, Lebanon, 
Iran, and Ethiopia. 

One of the major obstacles in oversea 
surplus disposal, FLC pointed out, has 
been the shortage of dollars in foreign 
countries, and these credit terms are ex- 
pected to help overcome that problem as 
well as foster sales to aid reconstruction 
abroad. 

Under the provisions of these agree- 
ments for U. S. surplus purchased prior 
to January 1, 1948, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has been allotted a credit of 
$10,000,000, Turkey, and Finland $10,- 
000,000 each, Lebanon, $5,000,000. Iran 
$3,000,000, and Ethiopia $1,000,000. 

These figures merely represent the 
credit ceiling and do not necessarily 
mean that the countries will purchase 
up to these totals. The credit arrange- 
ments provide for a rate of interest of 
23, percent per annum, payable an- 
nually. The principal is to be paid in 
annual installments, terms of which vary 
according to local conditions. 

FLC explained that the U. S. surpluses 
that these countries are now able to pur- 
chase will considerably strengthen their 
economies during the postwar reconver- 
sion period, and allow them to buy vitally 
needed foodstuffs, transport facilities, 
and clothing. 

In another announcement last week 
the FLC reported that the India and 
Burma pipe lines which were wartime 
adjuncts to the abandoned Stilwell Road 
and the military operations in Burma 
have been sold as scrap for approximately 
$1,376,000. 

Detailed reports just received by FLC 
from its Field Commissioner at New 
Delhi, India, Brig. Gen. W. O. Reeder, 
disclose that the pipe lines had no com- 
mercial value because they had been con- 
structed for purely military purposes and 
that neither the Governments of India 
nor Burma or private commercial! inter- 
ests had indicated any intention of pur- 
chasing, so that their sale for scrap value 
was the only recourse left to FLC. 

The scrap sales were divided into two 
independent disposals, as follows: 

The Chittagong-Tinsukia and Budge 
Budge-Tinsukia ‘(Bengal-Assam) pipe 
lines, in India, were sold to Allen-Berry 
Co., Ltd., for $1,271,032 52. The Chitta- 
gong line consisted of 570 miles of 6-inch 
pipe and cost the United States $4,785,- 
418. It has 22 pumping stations, 95 
pumps and 83 storage tanks ranging from 
10,500 to 420,000 gallons capacity. The 
Budge Budge line comprised 750 miles of 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


6-inch invasion pipe and cost the United 
States $5,838,738. It has 32 pumping 
stations, 147 pumps, 58 storage tanks 
ranging from 10,500 to 210,000 gallons 
capacity. 

The Burma pipe line, comprising two 
sections from Tinsukia to Myitkyina and 
from Tinsukia to Wanting, China, was 
sold to the Indian Traders Corp. for 
$105,919.45. The Tinsukia-Myitkyina 
section cost the United States $11,- 
213,845, and the Tinsukia-Wanting sec- 
tion cost $9,736,816. The first consists 
of 296 miles of 6-inch steel pipe, 34 steel 
storage tanks of 10,500 to 210,000 gallons 
capacity, 15 pumping stations and 76 
pumps. The second comprised 874 miles 
of 4-inch steel pipe, 83 steel storage tanks 
of 10,500 to 420,000 gallons capacity, 38 
pumping stations, and laundry, housing, 
administration, and service buildings. 

The FLC explained that the dispro- 
portion in sales price of the pipe lines 
was due to the fact that scrap recovery 
on the India line was far easier than on 
those lines in the Burma jungles; also 
the cost in labor and transportation of 
constructing a pipe line through the 
jungles of Burma was much higher. 

The reports listed the following addi- 
tional reasons for the scrap sales of the 
pipe lines: 

“Hola -ups of our guards by bandits 
was deemed to be endangering American 
lives. The pipe lines extended through 
almost uninhabited country and could 
not be maintained because of their in- 
accessibility. 

“Our own representative in the area 
was of the opinion that the pipe lines 
were built to serve a military need, 
namely the provision of gasoline to our 
operating bases in Assam and the for- 
ward movement to China, and further- 
more that such a method of gasoline 
supply to China in peacetime was wholly 
uneconomical because the country ad- 
jacent to the pipeline offered no imme- 
diate possibilities for economical opera- 
tion of the line. 

“No interest in any sections of the 
system was displayed by either the 
United States or foreign oil companies 
operating in the area. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was evident that any re- 
coverable value of the lines lay solely 
in what could be obtained through sal- 
vage operations. 

“The pipe line from Calcutta to Tin- 
sukia (Bengal-Assam) was constructed 
of invasion-weight pipe and severe elec- 
trolytic action has resulted in such rapid 
deterioration of the pipe line that it is 
believed replacement would have been 
necessary within a year if the line were 
continued in operation,” the report ex- 
plained. 

Regarding the Burma lines, the report 
added: “An effort to dispose of surpluses 
in Burma and to give up property not 
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salable there in order to aid evacuatig 
of the Theater assumed the Proportions 
of an emergency.” 

“Because of the circumstances Stated 
above,” the report continued, “the pur- 
chaser had to begin salvage Operations 
immediately or lose his Speculation 
Quick decision was therefore made to 
dispose of the pipe line to this purchaser » 

It also was pointed out that the Burma 
pipe lines extend through a country 
“whose few inhabitants are aboriging) 
head-hunter tribes and it was most likely 
that the lines would not be maintaineg 
after the withdrawal of American 
troops.” 

In reporting the Burma sale to the At. 
torney General, Washington, D.C, Fi¢ 





stated that “the lines were disposed of to 
the Indian Traders Corp., in place as 
salvage, which, in the opinion of the Field 


Commissioner, was the only method of | 


disposal other than abandonment.” 

An earlier report from New Delhi on 
the Tinsukia-Myitkyina section of the 
Burma lines explained some of the dis. 
posal problems as follows: 

“Normally there will be no demand for 
gasoline in this area. The pipe line 
parallels the Stilwell Road whose main- 
tenance will most likely cease when U. §, 
troops are withdrawn. The line could 
serve only the town of Myitkyina which 
was before the war a small frontier post 
and is now a ruin. The small demand 
for gasoline at Myitkyina can be more 
economically met by tank-wagon delivery 
from Rangoon over the meter-gage rail- 
way when restored.” 

The Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner also disclosed last week 
that 8,000,000 gallons of aviation gasoline 
and 100,000 gallons of aviation lubricat- 
ing oil have recently been disposed of by 
FLC in the Shanghai area for $1,821,000. 
Sale of two other lots of aviation gasoline 


totaling 1,250,000 gallons in Newfound- | 


land for $148,900 was also completed re- 
cently. 

FLC pointed out that additional petro- 
leum products are currently being of- 
fered for sale by their field offices. 
Among the items are: 

Two million gallons of bulk aviation 
gasoline in the Canal Zone, with smailer 
quantities at David, Panama, and in 
Peru. Additional aviation gasoline in 
55-gallon drums and some packaged oils 
and greases in Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru. 

Included in European surpluses are 
nearly 10,000,000 8-ounce cans of shoe- 
impregnite; also flame-thrower fuel and 
chlorinated paraffin wax. Most of this 
is in France, some in Belgium. The shoe 
impregnite has been used as an excel- 
lent waterproofing for shoes or boots and 
has seen emergency use as canned heat. 
The flame-thrower fuel has been con- 

(Continued on p. 54) 
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Italy 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Rome) 


Significant developments in Italy dur- 
ing January and early February 1946 in- 
dicate that, while attention is concen- 
trated on immediate and serious supply 
problems, the foundation is being laid 
for return to more nearly normal eco- 
nomic conditions. Inadequate deliveries 
of wheat and coal from abroad remain 
the principal stumbling block. 

Progress toward normality included: 
Virtual revaluation of the lira at 225 to 
the dollar and 900 to the pound sterling; 
the establishinent of procedures which 
permit the partial resumption of foreign 
trade on a private basis (effective Feb- 
ruary 15); further relaxation of Allied 
economic controls; an apparent leveling 
off of food prices; the first signs of re- 
newed domestic commercial activity; 
solution of the State employees’ wage 
problem; agreement between labor and 
management on controlled dismissals of 
nonworking industrial employees; 
smooth transition from Allied Commis- 
sion (FEA) to UNRRA responsibility for 
Italy’s essential import program in 1946; 
and a first approach to the problem of 
securing foreign financial help in meet- 
ing reconstruction needs over and above 
immediate UNRRA aid this year. 

On the unfavorable side, the extremely 
serious wheat supply situation, which in 
December caused suspension of the pasta 
ration (thereby reducing the bread ra- 
tion below 300 grams), had further de- 
teriorated. Beginning February 1, the 
standard bread ration throughout Italy 
has been set at 200 grams daily (plus 
eXtra rations for heavy workers) supple- 
mented by 500 grams monthly (previ- 
ously 2,000) of pasta/rice. The total 
bread equivaient is thus about 225 grams 
daily. Even this reduced scale could not 
be maintained beyond February, it was 
reliably reported, without building up de- 
pleted stocks and maintaining a continu- 
ous flow of imports at a rate higher than 
has been found possible in recent months. 

Fall plantings of cereal crops were 
slightly larger than in 1945 (about 5 per- 
cent in the case of wheat). Since soil 
moisture reserves are lower than normal, 
much will depend upon favorable pre- 
cipitation conditions during the spring 
and summer months. By late January, 
amassing of 1945 grains had reached only 
about 75 percent of original goals. 

Irregularity in the flow of coal arrivals 
has threatened to cause shut-downs in 
horthern industrial establishments. 
averted from week to week only by emer- 
gency allocation measures. 

Toward meeting its reconstruction 
heeds, the Italian Government has sub- 
mitted an over-all request to the Export- 
Import Bank for the extension of cred- 
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its of nearly $1,000,000,000, based pri- 
marily upon Italy’s estimated 1946 
import needs over and above the 
UNRRA program. In making this ac- 
tion known publicly on February 7, the 
Interministerial Committee for Recon- 
struction announced that pending fur- 
ther developments in Washington the 
Italian Import Plan for 1946 is to be re- 
examined by a technical committee in 
the light of changes which may be 
necessitated by recent deficits in grain 
arrivals and in order to determine, sec- 
tor by sector, the individual projects 
most suitable for foreign financing. 
The limited foreign exchange now avail- 
able to the Government, or which may 
accrue from exports, the Committee in- 
dicated, will have to be allocated prin- 
cipally for the importation of wheat and 
other food supplies. 

This means that private trading, 
made possible again by the reestablish- 
ment of licensing and exchange-control 
procedures, by the proper functioning of 
the customs, and by the centralizing of 
authority in a new Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, must initially suffer severe re- 
strictions as regards imports into Italy. 
Very broad freedom will characterize ex- 
port trade, however, particularly to the 
United States, Great Britain, and to 
other countries with which Italy may 
not have commercial agreements de- 
limiting the products and quantities ex- 
changeable. Such agreements have 
now been reached with Switzerland, 
Sweden, Spain, and France, and fur- 
ther negotiations are pending. The 
French agreement, signed February 9, 
established an official exchange rate of 
1.19 francs to the lira (which means 
1.89 lire to the franc after applying the 
125 percent equalization-fund quota to 
merchandise trade and accessory ex- 
penditures and also, under the’ agree- 
ment, to Government and certain other 
specified expenses). 

The proposal to establish a uniform 
export premium and import surcharge 
at a rate of 125 percent, first approved 
last October, became effective January 
25. In effect, an exchange rate of 225 
lire to the dollar (and equivalent in 
other currencies) was thus provided as 


regards merchandise trade with all 
countries. In short order, the 125,- 
percent increase was extended as re- 


gards dollars and pounds to diplomatic 
missions and to Government expendi- 
tures, including British and American 
military pay, and finally to remittances 
and other private exchange transactions 
in dollars and pounds. The new “rate” 
therefore now affects the great bulk of 
Italy’s current international transac- 
tions, and to that extent the lira has 
been effectively revalued. 
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In announcing that private trading 
will be resumed from February 15, 1946, 
the Ministry for Foreign Trade clarified 
the fact that, as regards trade with the 
United States, Great Britain, and coun- 
tries of the British Empire, the National 
Institute for Foreign Trade (ICE) will no 
longer be a monopoly agent of the 
Italian Government through which 
trade must be channeled. The ICE will, 
however, under the above Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, assist foreign-trade firms 
(providing market data) and supervise 
some of Italy’s exports in order to pro- 
tect the reputation of Italian products 
abroad. The U. S. Commercial Co., 
which until February 15 acted as agent 
for the ICE in the United States, will 
continue to maintain an office in Rome 
for so long as necessary to wind up 
transactions already initiated with it 
prior to February 15. Exact details of 
the licensing and other procedures 
henceforth applicable in trade with 
Italy are being published by the Ministry 
for Foreign Trade. All trade with the 
disputed Venezia Giulia area remains 
under Allied military control. 

On January 30 the Allied Commission 
announced that Italy is now free to ex- 
port goods without reference to the Com- 
mission, which has previously screened 
all proposed exports in the light of Ital- 
ian domestic, Allied, and military needs, 
with the result that Italy’s export trade 
is now freed of all wartime restrictions 
save those imposed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment and those accepted by it in co- 
operating with Allied controls exercised 
through the Reserved Commodity Lists. 
The Allied Commission had already an- 
nounced on January 22 that, as a further 
aid to the resumption of private trade, 
Italian foreign-exchange control author- 
ities need no longer consult the Com- 
mission before authorizing external 
financial transactions undertaken by 
Italian insurance companies or involving 
their foreign branches and subsidiaries. 

Italian exporters and the press have 
expressed concern regarding the reported 
action of the International Textile Com- 
mittee in prohibiting or limiting the ex- 
port of Italian textiles to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, including the 
United States—an area where Italy 
might count upon established trade con- 
nections from the past and whence it 
might best expect to be paid in dollar 
exchange, which is needed in order to 
repay any dollar credits extended by the 
Export-Import Bank for the purchase of 
American cotton. Most cotton now being 
imported into Italy, other than through 
UNRRA, is brought in for manufacture 
on commission and reexport. 

In individual transactions, finished 
textiles are exported in a ratio of about 
1 pound to 4 pounds of imported raw cot- 
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ton, and the ratio is about 1 to 2 when 
yarn is exported. Cotton not needed to 
produce the exports remains in Italy as 
payment. 

Domestic trade in recent months has 
not only been stifled by lack of goods and 
by transport difficulties but has also suf- 
fered near paralysis as continuously 
high and rising food costs have absorbed 
almost all mass-purchasing power. Only 
trade in foodstuffs, much of it black 
market, has approached normal. Even 
as prices of finished manufacturers tend 
to decline and the volume of available 
goods to increase, manufacturers are 
finding wholesalers and retailers unwill- 
ing or unable to buy—reflecting the in- 
ability of the latter to market stocks 
already on hand, usually of low-quality 
merchandise, at the high prices de- 
manded. Goods, purchased as a hedge 
against monetary inflation, including 
those long hoarded for the same reason, 
are now being offered to the public in 
greater quantity and at somewhat lower 
prices. 

This is the first evidence that the pres- 
ent stagnation may end. As buyers con- 
tinue to conserve income for essentials 
such as food, however, and await better 
quality and lower prices for clothing, 
shoes, household items, and other neces- 
sities, the position of merchants remains 
precarious. Some reports indicate an 
increase in bankruptcies. The position 
of established merchants is not helped, 
further, by the efforts of labor organiza- 
tions to buy directly from manufacturers 
and distribute to consumers at lower cost. 
A feature of this movement, in the textile 
and clothing field, has been reluctance 
of the consumer to buy the inferior goods 
most offered, whereas better-quality 
goods similarly marketed have sold 
rapidly. 

That food prices may be levelling off, 
as they did temporarily during the sum- 
mer of 1945, is indicated in reports from 
American consular establishments at 
Rome, Milan, Naples, and Florence show- 
ing lower prices in January than in pre- 
vious months. 

Publication is expected soon of a de- 
cree which will permit the establishment 
of businesses having a capital of less than 
100,000,000 lire, instead of the previous 
limit of 1,000,000 lire, without the re- 
quirement that special Government au- 
thorization be obtained in advance. The 
action is regarded as giving encourage- 
ment to private initiative. Capital in- 
creases and share issues up to the new 
limit, except where a firm is listed on a 
stock exchange, are similarly freed. 

As a necessary preliminary to inaugu- 
ration of its supply program for 1946, 
the Italian Mission of UNRRA on Janu- 
ary 19 negotiated an agreement with the 
Italian Government establishing the 
terms under which UNRRA will operate 
in Italy. In line with resolutions of the 
UNRRA Central Committee, imported 
supplies are to be distributed at prices 
and in a manner that will reach the most 
needy classes and, in the case of raw 
materials, produce the goods most es- 
sential to the population. More adequate 
rationing and price controls are empha- 
sized. Proceeds in lire from the sale of 
UNRRA supplies within Italy are to be 
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placed in a special fund to be used, as 
agreed between UNRRA and the Italian 
Government, for urgent rehabilitation 
and reconstruction purposes. 

The problem of distributing imported 
supplies has been complicated by divided 
responsibility for allocations as between 
the Government Ministries and agencies 
at Rome and the several branches of the 
North Italy Industrial Committee (CIAI) 
at Milan. The latter agency, created at 
the time of the liberation of North Italy 
and sustained by Allied military author- 
ities until January 1, 1946, when North 
Italy was returned to direct Italian Gov- 
ernment control, has now ceased to have 
legal authority. It is expected that the 
previous dual system will be replaced by 
a National Industrial Council, or similar 
organization, providing adequate repre- 
sentation to all interested groups. There 
has been strong evidence of northern ob- 
jection to a concentration of controls in 
Rome, and equal evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to decentralize economic 
controls wherever possible. 

To ameliorate the serious financial sit- 
uation of many Italian industries, labor 
and management and Government rep- 
resentatives have reached a further 
agreement on the dismissal of nonwork- 
ing labor in northern industries, extend- 
ing the original July 1945 “freeze” on 
dismissals to April 30, 1946, but increas- 
ing the number of permissible discharges 
and reducing the financial burden of par- 
tial payments borne jointly by industry 
and Government. Firms may discharge 
5 percent of workers during February and 
an additional 8 percent during March; 
and, where labor and management agree 
that conditions warrant, exceptional 
action may be taken without regard to 
the agreement in order to avoid an “ir- 
reparable situation.” 

Labor and management also agreed to 
bring about more complete adherence to 
the 40-hour week, to study the possibility 
of establishing rotation of employment, 
and where possible to replace workers 
having alternate means of support by the 
presently unemployed, repatriates and 
partisans. 

Although full details of the agreement 
reached regarding higher wages for State 
employees are not yet published, the in- 
creases reportedly average about 50 per- 
cent on base wages, and provision has 
been made for the payment of a special 
cost-of-living bonus which will be subject 
to change every quarter in line with the 
agreed change in living costs. As it has 
been ascertained that there has been a 
24-percent increase in costs since Octo- 
ber, the bonus has initially been set at 
20 percent. 


Bermuda 


(From the U.S. Consulate General, Hamilton) 


The Wartime Supplies Commission, in 
an official Government Notice issued on 
Monday, March 11, 1946, announced the 
elimination of practically all government 
restrictions on imports from dollar 
sources. Effective immediately, im- 
porters will not be restricted in buying 
from dollar sources in any way except 
that cotton goods and foodstuffs will re- 
main under quantity allocation and im- 
ports of such products will continue to 
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be subject to individual quotas estab. 
lished by the Commission. Imports ot 
cars from Canada and the Uniteq States 
are still prohibited by the Commission 
because of the uncertainty of the legis. 
lative position in Bermuda in respect of 
the use of automobiles. 

While all previous dollar quotas 
abolished, all imports from dollar sources 
continue to be subject to import per. 
mits issued by the Supplies Commisg; 
which has reserved the right to reduce 
the quantity of any application for a 
permit where, in its opinion, the quanti. 
ty is considered to be greater than can 
normally be absorbed in the Bermuda 
market. 

Prior to the announcement, most im. 
ports from dollar sources (the United 
States and Canada) had been restricteq 
under a quota system established by the 
Wartime Supplies Commission. Inj. 
vidual dollar quotas were established in 
accordance with a formula based on the 
total amount of merchandise importeg 
from all sources during the base periog 
May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939. The to. 
tal dollar quota (for imports subject to 
the quota restrictions) for 1946 had been 
set at $1,684000. It is, of course, ex. 
pected that the lifting of the restrictions 
will result in an over-all increase of dol- 
lar imports for the present year. 

For the time being, the Currency Ex. 
change Control Board will continue its 
function of controlling exchange in Ber- 
muda. While it will still be necessary 
for importers to obtain currency per- 
mits for dollar exchange in connection 
with imports from the United States and 
Canada, such permits will be issued 
without question pending the suspension 
of this function of the Board. In the 
near future importers will be able to 
purchase dollar exchange through either 
of the local banks without prior permis- 
sion from the Board. However, they 
will still be held accountable for such 
exchange and must be in a position to 
show that it was used in connection with 
actual imports from dollar sources. 

It is also to be expected that the re- 
strictions pertaining to travel by Ber- 
mudians to Canada and the United 
States will soon be eased. At the pres- 
ent time such travel is controlled by the 
order of the Currency Exchange Control 
Board which allows an individual only 
$500 in exchange per year for the pur- 
pose of a single pleasure trip to either 
Canada or the United States. The 
single-trip provision is to be eliminated 
and the amount of dollars which may be 
taken on each trip is to be “consider- 
ably” increased. 

The Director of Supplies of the War- 
time Supplies Commission has stated 
that the changes in these restrictions 
have been made as a result of corre- 
spondence with London regarding the 
easing of such restrictions so far as is 
now practicable. 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Restrictions on  foreign-exchange 
transactions were liberalized on Febru: | 
ary 28 by decree-law No. 9025, and inter- 
pretive regulations were officially pub- 
lished on March 11. Under the new 
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s are permitted to sell for- 
oat, ange to cover payment of im- 
cist on bills up to 20,000 cruzeiros 
(US$1,000) without prior presentation of 
toms clearance documents by the im- 
oe Remittance of interest, profits, 
jr dividends is limited to 8 percent of 
a registered capital; amounts in ex- 
co are considered as capital remit- 
tances. Transfer abroad of capital 
invested in Brazil is permitted up to an 
amount equivalent to 20 percent of the 
registered capital in any one year, but 
only after registration of the capital with 
the Exchange Department of the Bank 
of Brazil and subject to available ex- 
change coverage. Fixed-income in- 
vestments (securities, internal debt, 
etc.) may be returned abroad in their 
entirety after remaining a minimum of 
9 years within the country. The 5 per- 
cent remittance tax is eliminated. In 
its stead there is established a 3 percent 
assessment on the value of sales of for- 
eign exchange, to be delivered by banks 
to the Bank of Brazil. This charge is 
reflected in the spread between buying 
and selling rates in the free market, 
which are respectively 19.30 cruzeiros 
per dollar and 20.10 cruzeiros per dol- 
lar at the present time (Decree-Law No. 
9025 abolished the Special Free Market 
established in 1939). The percentage 
of export bills that must be negotiated 
at the official buying rate of 16.50 cru- 
zeiros per dollar may be reduced or 
eliminated by the Control Office of Cur- 
rency and Credit. On February 28 it 
was reduced from 30 percent to 20 per- 
cent on transactions occurring after that 
date. 

The labor unrest in the Sao Paulo in- 
dustrial area quieted down with the ter- 
mination of disputes in the important 
metallurgical and textile industries, al- 
though occasional new strikes continue 
to develop in single plants engaged in 
the production of less essential products. 
Definitive word has not been received 
with respect to the coal strike in the 
Butia and Arroio dos Ratos mines, 
which had partially paralyzed railroads, 
streetcar service, and industries using 
electric energy in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, but unconfirmed reports 
indicate that the miners have returned 
to work while their demands are being 
considered by a governmental commis- 
sion. The utility workers (telephone, 
gas, light and power, and urban trans- 
port) in Rio de Janeiro have presented a 
new series of demands which center on 
a flat wage increase of 500 cruzeiros a 
month for employees receiving less than 
2,500 cruzeiros. The demands are now 
being studied by the company, and the 
indications are that a compromise will 
be reached without resort to strike ac- 
tion. Legislation defining the right to 
strike and otherwise attempting to regu- 
late industrial disputes, to curb excess 
profits, and to establish price controls 
is under consideration in a combined 
governmental effort to stabilize the in- 
ternal wage and price situation in Brazil. 

Port congestion at Santos continues, 
with consequent delays in loading and 
unloading vessels. Stevedores at that 
port refused to handle cargo of two 
Spanish vessels in protest and criticism 
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against the present Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

Brazil’s coffee exports in February 
amounted to about 813,000 bags (com- 
pared with 1,270,000 in January and 
1,540,000 in December) and included ap- 
proximately 657,000 bags for the United 
States and 118,000 for Europe. Ship- 
ments for the month of March can be 
counted upon to include the balance of 
coffees which have been sold under terms 
of the 3-cent import subsidy—believed 
to represent some 600,000 bags. 

Coffee quotations in Brazilian port 
markets, which had weakened gradually 
during February, as American import 
firms completed purchases within their 
subsidy quota, enjoyed moderate 
strengthening at the close of February 
on announcement of the new exchange 
regulations which reduce, from 30 to 20 
percent, the portion of their dollar bills 
of exchange which coffee exporters must 
sell at the official rate; this concession 
is equivalent to slightly over 5 cruzeiros 
per bag on the f. o. b, value of Santos 
coffee. Coffee quotations continued firm 
during the first fortnight of March be- 
cause of widespread confidence in local 
coffee circles that the American Govern- 
ment intends shortly to extend the 3-cent 
subsidy for at least a few months, coupled 
with the feeling in some quarters that 
the American Government may go fur- 
ther and remove all import controls. 

Prospects for agricultural crops in 
south and central Brazil continue good 
except in the State of Espirito Santo 
which has suffered from a severe drouth. 
The rice crop in Rio Grande do Sul and 
Sao Paulo promises to be of record-break- 
ing proportions. The corn crop in those 
two States is being harvested, and sub- 
stantial quantities are expected to be 
available for export. The wet-season 
bean crop in central Brazil was disap- 
pointing, but surpluses in Rio Grande do 
Sul, with the addition of possible sur- 
pluses from the dry-season crop yet to be 
planted in central Brazil, should pro- 
vide the largest quantities available for 
export since the last World War. The 
Sao Paulo cotton market has continued 
its remarkable advance, with spot quota- 
tion on type 5 standing at 110 to 111 cru- 
zeiros per arroba of 15 kilograms as com- 
pared with 106 cruzeiros at this time last 
month and 81 cruzeiros a year ago. To 
encourage local rubber processing, the 
Government of the State of Rio Grande 
do Norte decreed exemption from all 
taxes to factories established for proc- 
essing rubber. 

The wheat and flour shortage has 
taken over the front pages of newspapers 
throughout the country. Bakeries are 
closing in interior towns, and supplies 
are reported to be dwindling rapidly in 
Rio and Sao Paulo. Duty-free entry of 
wheat flour, subject to individual au- 
thorizations, was extended for 180 days 
from March 1, when the previous free- 
entry privilege during 90 days expired. 

For the purpose of relieving shortages 
on the domestic market and protecting 
interests of Brazilian consumers, an em- 
bargo was placed on exports of cotton 
piece goods and products made there- 
from for 90 days from March 5. UNRRA 
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and French relief contracts are ex- 
empted from the embargo. 

The prefect of the city of Rio de Ja- 
neiro designated a committee to prepare 
within 30 days the terms of a call for bids 
to construct a subway. 

There has been speculation in northern 
Brazil as to whether commercial air lines 
will continue to use Natal as a terminal 
or whether Recife may be favored. To 
help avert the latter alternative, public 
authorities at Natal are making efforts 
to provide for an adequate hotel financed 
by both private and public funds and 
enjoying incentive benefits and privileges 
in the way of free land, tax exemptions, 


and the like. 
Chile 
From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago 


Chilean trade and industry has had a 
brief respite from the intensive wave of 
strikes which partially paralyzed the 
country during January and early Feb- 
ruary. Present indications point, how- 
ever, to a resurgence of labor difficulties, 
especially in the coal industry. The coal 
shortage continues to be the most serious 
threat to industrial activity and trans- 
portation, and the Chilean Government 
has placed orders for some 200,000 tons 
of imported coal, some of which has 
begun to arrive. The increased strin- 
gency of dollar exchange, a continued 
shortage of essential imports, a seasonal 
summer slump in industrial production 
accentuated by shortages of the imports 
required by industry, and the normal 
seasonal decline in wholesale and retail 
trade are other salient characteristics of 
the present Chilean situation. 

Business interest has been centered on 
a recent decree drafted by the new social- 
ist Minister of Economy and Commerce, 
which in its original form, would have 
compelled all branches of Chilean indus- 
try to form Government-controlled cor- 
porations to be known as National Cor- 
porations of Industrial Producers. When 
the decree in question was published in 
its original mandatory form, it was vig- 
orously opposed by the leading business 
associations throughout the country as 
unconstitutional and unsuited to a demo- 
cratic system of government. As a result 
of such opposition, the plan has been 
greatly modified and the proposed corpo- 
rations have been officially defined as 
merely advisory in character and de- 
signed to propose legislation which will 
place Chilean industry in a better posi- 
tion to meet foreign competition in the 
postwar period. 

Two United States engineers in the 
service of the Fomento Corporation have 
arrived to formulate plans for the con- 
struction of a new steel plant near Con- 
cepcion, which will be financed from pro- 
ceeds of an Export-Import Bank loan. 

The special session of the Chilean Con- 
gress which had been scheduled for 
March 5 was called off, and that body 
will not reconvene until the regular ses- 
sion opens on May 21 next. 

Termination of a second general strike 
on February 8 did not result in the im- 
mediate return to work of all strikers, 


because of alleged discrimination and 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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— News by COUNTRIES 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign-Made Copies of Argentine Mo- 
tion-Picture Films: Temporary Duty- 
Free Importation Extended 6 months.— 
The original period of 6 months estab- 
lished for the duty-free importation into 
Argentina of foreign-made copies of 
motion-picture films taken in Argentina, 
which was to have expired on December 
5, 1945, has been extended for 6 months 
longer, by an Argentine decree (No. 
32,775) of December 19, 1$45, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of January 5, 1946. 

Under this decree, the negatives of 
these films shall be admitted duty-free 
upon their return to Argentina within 
6 months. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, for an announcement of the 


decree establishing the original 6 months’ 
period which is now extended. | 


Importation of Dried and Salted Hides 
of Alligator, Crocodile, and Chameleon 
Declared Duty-Free—By Decree No. 
30,691 of November 30, 1945, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of December 12, 1945, 
the Argentine Government has declared 
duty-free the importation of dried 
and/or salted hides of alligator, croco- 
dile, and chameleon. The basis for the 
measure, as indicated in the preamble to 
the decree, is the desire of the Govern- 
ment to reduce production costs for na- 
tional industries using these hides. 


Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Air Route to Connect Brussels and 
Oslo.—The Belgian air line SABENA ex- 
pects to start services from Brussels to 
Oslo, Norway, during 1946, it is reported 
in the foreign press. Connections are 
to be made with Prague, Amsterdam, 
Zurich, and Luxemburg. Orders for air- 
craft to fly these routes are said to have 
been placed in the United States and in 
Great Britain. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Liquor: Restriction on Quantities That 
May Be Taken From Bermuda as Pas- 
senger’s Baggage Relaxed. — Effective 
February 15, 1946, there is no restriction 
on the quantity of liquor that may be 
taken from Bermuda as passenger’s bag- 
gage, with the exception of Scotch whis- 
ky, in which case a maximum of 6 
reputed quarts per person is permitted, 
according to a notice published in the 
Bermuda Official Gazette of February 18, 
1946. 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wolfram: Exempted From Payment of 
the ‘Additional Tax” on Exports.—The 
exportation of wolfram from Bolivia has 
been exempted from payment of the so- 
called “additional tax” by a Bolivian de- 
cree effective January 1, 1946. This ex- 
emption reduces by about 90 percent the 
export taxes applicable to exports of 
wolfram. By the same decree a basis for 
the official price of wolfram was estab- 
lished which is based on the sales made 
by the Banco Minero and those sales 
which are reported to the Bolivian Min- 
istry of Economy. 

Recent prices of wolfram have dropped 
nearly 50 percent from the wartime level. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
12, 1944, for the former scale of the “‘addi- 


tional tax.’’] 
Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


National Telegraphic System 
Planned.—Plans for a national tele- 
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British Flying Boat 


The British Information Service 
furnished our cover picture for this | 


week, showing a big Blackburn | 
Flying Boat in flight—biggest and 
heaviest plane of its kind ever 
built in Britain. Weighing 138 | 
tons and with wing span of 202 | 
feet, it’s designed to carry as many | 
as 160 passengers or 90,000 pounds | 
of freight. Top speed: more than 
300 miles an hour at sea level; 
cruising speed: 270 miles an hour 
at 15,000 feet. All space occupied 
by passengers, crew, and freight is 
“pressurized” to reproduce the con- 
ditions at 8,000 feet. 

A discussion of “Great Britain’s 
Role in Civil Aviation Today” forms 
the second feature article in this 
issue of our magazine. 
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graphic system in Brazil were aq 

by Decree Law No. 20,428 dated Jameel 
21, 1946. Provisions are made for (1) a 
basic system of wire communication con. 
necting the principal points of the coun- 
try where it is practicable and advisable 
to use land lines, and (2) a basic network 
of radio circuits to be installed at the 
principal points of traffic convergence 
which will constitute a means of com. 
munication for use in emergency sityg. 
tions and serve to cover such areas as 
are not included in the system of land 
lines. 

Both land lines and radio circuits of 
the Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
are at present operating at their peak 
capacities and are inadequate to handle 
the increasing demands. The lines ang 
equipment are old and have not been 
properly maintained. 

Daily Flights Between Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo.—A new Brazilian air line, 
Redes Estaduais Aéreas Ltda. (REAL), js 
now operating two flights daily between 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. The time 
required for the flight is 80 minutes, 

Financing Improvement of Ports—A 
special tax of .005 cruzeiro (about 
$0.00025) per kilogram of merchandise 
moved is to be applied in the port of 
Santos, Brezil, the proceeds of which will 
be used for the improvement and re- 
equipping of the organized ports in that 
country. 


British East 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Excise Stamps for Manufactured To- 
bacco Introduced.—A change in the 
method of collecting excise duty on 
manufactured tobacco in Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika (British East Africa) 
was introduced January 1, 1946. Manu- 
facturers must now affix excise stamps 
to all packets of tobacco before delivery 
is made from factory stocks. The stamps 
show the maximum weight of the tobacco 
in each container. 

The use of stamps makes it illegal to 
sell tobacco manufactured in British 
East Africa except in sealed containers. 
Tobacco delivered from a manufacturer 
before January 1, 1946, may, however, be 
sold before April 30, 1946, without the 
container being sealed and_ properly 
stamped. 

The excise duty on cigarettes, cigars, 
and cigarillos is now 8 East Africa shil- 
lings per pound ($1.62, U. S. currency) 
and on other manufactured tobacco the 
duty is 7 East Africa shillings per pound 
($1.42). The duty is-levied on a pro- 
rata basis for packages of less than 1 
pound in weight. 
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British Malaya 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import and Exchange Controls.—The 
policy of the British Military Adminis- 
tration in regard to import and exchange 

ntrol, and the reestablishment of the 
pace trade of British Malaya, is out- 
ee in statements by spokesmen of the 
Administration, which appeared in the 
November 6, 1945, and January 25, 1946, 
jssues of the influential (Singapore) 
Straits Times, according to the U. S. 
Consulate General at Singapore. —_— 

The Administration, while striving 
toward the reestablishment of foreign 
trade, considers its first duty to be the 
procurement of essential goods in short 
supply, with foodstuffs heading the list. 
Even prior to the reoccupation of Ma- 
laya, the British military authorities, 
in conjunction with official agencies in 
London, ordered large quantities of vital 
supplies of all descriptions, the procure- 
ment and shipping of goods thus ordered 
enjoying the highest priority. These 
goods have begun to arrive in Malaya 
and are being distributed through Gov- 
ernment-sponsored agencies. It has 
been announced that this policy of heav- 
ily subsidizing imports into Malaya, 
which are being brought in on Govern- 
ment account, will continue until supply 
and demand are readjusted and prices 
return to a proper commercial basis. 

The authorities concerned are quoted 
as stating that there is no prohibition of 
imports but that the conditions of the 
world’s supply situation make it, for the 
time being, impossible to secure an early 
resumption of international trade by 
private individuals. The _ difficulties 
assertedly arise from controls of various 
descriptions which can only gradually 
be removed. Where there is no control, 
as for instance in the purchase of a num- 
ber of nonessential commodities, orders 
can be placed but, owing to the strict 
control over shipping space, no guaranty 
can be given that the goods ordered will 
be shipped within any definite period. 
Any importer placing orders for such 
goods accordingly runs the risk of being 
unable to receive them, possibly for a 
considerable time. 

An Import Control Office, which has 
been set up in Singapore, provides the 
necessary machinery for allocating sup- 
plies between the prospective importers, 
and issues licenses to import. It is in- 
cumbent on importers who place orders 
in anticipation of supplies being released 
to stipulate that they are subject to li- 
censes eventually being issued. Mean- 
while, it has been stressed that importers 
who wish to place orders for machinery 
required to repair damaged factories 
should apply to the Trade and Indust ry 
Department of the Administration, 
which will consider what special provi- 
sions can be made to secure priority for 
their requirements. 

Transactions requiring the release of 
foreign exchange, as in the case of im- 
ports from the United States, are subject 
to the prior approval of the Controller 
of Foreign Exchange. While the ex- 
change authorities have discretion to 
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allow imports from the United States, a 
spokesman of the Singapore Finance De- 
partment reportedly stated that foreign- 
exchange conservation must continue, 
that considerations which necessitate the 
imposition of strict control involving for- 
eign exchange still obtain, and that the 
need for conservation and restriction will 
in no way be lessened. Some foreign ex- 
change has already been granted for cer- 
tain imports from the United States, pre- 
sumably for commodities deemed essen- 
tial and not available from other parts 
of the British Empire. 

Most of the large import houses which 
handled a considerable volume of the 
trade of Malaya are scheduled to start 
operations in 6 to 8 months’ time, this 
giving some idea of the period of transi- 
tion from the controlled economy pre- 
vailing at present to the free-trade con- 
ditions which existed before the emer- 
gency period prior to the war. Mean- 
while, public clamor for goods in short 
supply has been strongly voiced in many 
quarters. Although more than 5 months 
have elapsed since the reoccupation of 
Malaya, the position in regard to the 
supply of most commodities, both essen- 
tial and nonessential, has not shown the 
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expected improvement. The Chief of the 
Trade and Industry Department of the 
Administration, commenting upon sug- 
gestions that all restrictions on the im- 
port trade be removed, reportedly stated 
that if the restrictions were removed the 
merchants would import, not the goods 
which Malaya urgently requires, but the 
goods on which they could make the most 
profit. 

Local importers, especially the Chi- 
nese, are anxious to reestablish connec- 
tions with American suppliers. The U.S. 
Consulate General, realizing that much 
preliminary work must be completed dur- 
ing the transition period, is compiling 
the necessary trade data to replace the 
records of its commercial section which 
were lost during the war. This informa- 
tion will be made available to American 
exporters through the established chan- 
nels just as promptly as conditions 
permit. 

Customs Enactment, 1936, of the Fed- 
erated Malay States Applies to the Set- 
tlements of Penang and Malacca.—The 
U. S. Consulate General at Singapore, 
under date of March 8, 1946, reported 
that the British Military Administration 
issued a proclamation to the effect that 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Postwar Commercial Policy: The Major Factors That Face Us 


If we would expand our trade in the future, we must formulate our com- 
mercial policy carefully, foster those conditions which stimulate trade, 
and attempt to remove those which hinder it. 
to cope effectively with ever-changing conditions. 
to meet the emergencies of the reconversion and rehabilitation period and 
the long-time trends of the years beyond. 

Since our exports and imports are closely related to every other item in our 
balance of international payments, our trade policy must be drawn up with 
full cognizance of all our international receipts and payments, whether they 
be on merchandise, capital, transport, or other account, and be adjusted to 
them. Our policy should accommodate more than just the exportation and 
importation of commodities, and it should be consistent with our domestic 


Our aims for the postwar period envision rising standards of living at home 
and abroad, gainful employment for those seeking work, and a durable peace. 
These are goals which men have long desired. They cannot be reached 
Improved technology makes possible the production and 
exchange of vast quantities of material goods and provides more leisure time 
for using these goods and for satisfying nonmaterial wants. 
verberations from widespread unemployment and depression multiply with 
the ever-increasing complexity of modern production and trade. 
pitious economic conditions, however, are not enough to assure a healthy 
Political stability is also necessary. Countries 
beset by political insecurity focus attention upon internal matters, attempt to 
become self-sufficient, and erect barriers to trade. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, trade was carried on by indi- 
viduals, and the statement that nations were trading with each other meant 
then that a person or private firm in one country was selling to a person or 
This customary trading practice was modi- 
fied in the interwar period. State monopolies and buying agencies were 
adopted by some countries for certain commodities, and one country, Russia, 
made foreign trade a monopoly of the national government. 
purchasing and selling missions assumed greater prominence during World 
The degree to which governments participate in the trade of the 
future will fundamentally affect the pattern of world trading relationships. 
Far-reaching decisions must be made concerning governmental attitude 
toward international agreements for control of raw materials and finished 
commodities and the establishment of customs unions or regional agreements 


(From a discussion by Grace Beckett, Department of Economics, University of 
Illinois, appearing in “Opinion and Comment,” bulletin published by the University.) 


Our policy must be adequate 
It must be flexible enough 


But the re- 


Even pro- 


Government 
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the Customs Enactment, 1936, of the 
Federated Malay States, and any rules 
made thereunder shall extend and apply, 
with the necessary changes in points of 
detail, to the Straits Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca. 

The consulate has also reported that 
certain of the Straits Settlements excise 
taxes on tobacco and liquor were can- 


celed. Chile 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN MAGALLANES PROVINCE 


Economic conditions in the Province 
of Magallanes during 1945 were gener- 
ally favorable. The discovery of oil on 
the island of Tierra del Fuego late in the 
year added another industry of impor- 
tance to the economy of this region. Un- 
confirmed reports indicate that Chile 
may invest $200,000,000 in the new en- 
terprise. In consequence of variable 
weather and late shearing, the sheep in- 
dustry, formerly the only important en- 
terprise of this region, was prosperous. 

Trading conditions during the year 
under review were satisfactory. Ship- 
ments of domestic produce proceeded 
normally and the entire output of wool, 
skins, frozen meat and byproducts were 
shipped before the end of the year. The 
greater portion of the 1945 wool clip was 
sold to the United States at prices rang- 
ing from $0.24 to $0.29 (United States 
currency) per pound compared with 
$0.18 to $0.26 per pound during the previ- 
ous years. Freezer sheep and lambskins 
were sold to the United States at $0.22 
per pound compared with $0.205 during 
1944. Frozen meat and byproducts were 
shipped to Great Britain. Mutton was 
sold at $0.069 per pound compared with 
$0.062 during the preceding year, and 
lambs were sold at $0.11 per pound com- 
pared with $0.09. 

As a result of an insufficient number 
of sheep, most of the tallow refineries 
were unable to operate, and the amount 
of frozen meat exported to Great Britain 
totaled 8,342 tons compared with 9,100 
tons during 1944. Consequently, the 
turn-over in sterling and United States 
dollars was correspondingly less. 

Magallanes import figures for 1945 are 
not yet available, but it is reported that 
imports from Great Britain showed an 
increase of 30 percent compared with the 
like period of the preceding year, based 
on the amount of bills for collection re- 
ceived at local banks. Imports from the 
United States registered a decline of 35 
percent, whereas imports from Argentina 
increased 40 percent. The year ended 
with easy monetary conditions although 
time deposits show a slight reduction 
compared with recent years. Money at 
call was plentiful. 


WoOoL AND MgEaT INDUSTRY 


The 2,600,000 sheep of the Province of 
Magallanes produced approximately 20,- 
000,000 pounds of wool during the 1945 
season, of which the greater portion was 
shipped to the United States. The av- 
erage annual yield per animal varies from 
about 712 to 10 pounds and the average 
annual production is from 16,000,000 to 
22,000,000 pounds. 
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Swedish Grain-Saving Plan 
To Aid Europe 


To save grain needed by the war- 
ravaged countries in Europe, the 
Swedish Government has decided 
to cut the bread and flour ration by 
about 6 percent. This will save 
50,000 tons of wheat and 22,000 
tons of rye which have already 
been purchased in America, says 
the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. The quantities of grain 
Sweden is giving up are placed at 
the disposal of U. S. authorities 
and will be used for relief in 
Europe. 

Flour as well as bread have been 
rationed in Sweden since the fall 
of 1940, the basic daily ration of 
flour ranging between 5.5 and 6.2 
ounces. Bread can be bought in- 
stead of flour, at a ratio of 0.8 for 
hard and 1.3 for soft bread (i. e., 
one gets 20 percent less than the 
flour ration in hard bread and 
30 percent more in soft bread). 
Other food articles still rationed 
are meat and pork, butter, cheese, 
and sugar. 


























Shearing operations ended during the 
first half of March 1945, and it was re- 
ported that the larger companies clipped 
a greater amount of wool per sheep, as a 
result of the increased length of wool 
grown during the delay resulting from 
labor difficulties. Favorable weather was 
responsible for the good condition of the 
sheep of the province at the end of 1945, 
but the majority of companies did not 
begin to work until the arrival of the 
wool classifiers from Great Britain in 
January 1946. 

The five freezers in the Province of 
Magallanes started operations during 
the month of March 1945 and completed 
their work during the second half of May. 

The number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered in 1945 amounted to 874,527, 
a decrease of 6.13 percent from the total 
of 932,703 registered during the 1944 sea- 
son. The slaughtering figures for the 
1945 season were the lowest subsequent 
to 1931, with the exception of the 1941 
season. Officials of the freezer com- 
panies reported that the decline was at- 
tributable to severe dryness and to a re- 
duction in the number of sheep arriving 
from Argentina. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Collective labor agreements have been 
signed annually, subsequent to the year 
1912, between the sheep farmers and the 
farm personnel. 

Shearing, which usually begins in De- 
cember, was delayed during the past 
year, however, because the annual labor 
agreement between the workers and the 
sheep farmers was not signed because of 
a conflict concerning the wages to be paid 
during the 1945 season. The workers 
demanded an increase of 50 percent then 
reduced it to 30 percent, but the sheep 
farmers offered only 12 percent. The 
year 1945 commenced with the workers 
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insisting upon an increase of 2 

The farmers made a counteroffer ar 
percent which was refused. Finally the 
Chilean Government ordered compulsg 
arbitration and the immediate beginn 
of work. A sole arbitrator was aPPointey 
by the Government. 

As a result of the deadlock, the shear 
ing was delayed about 6 weeks. Work 
was suspended for 24 hours on cert 
farms during the first week of Febry 
1945 as a protest because no Settlement 
had been made. However, an agreement 
was reached on February 10 which 
granted the workers an all-around in. 
crease of 1942 percent. Work was im. 
mediately resumed. 

During the year agitation continued on 
the subject of diversifying and expan 
the economic and industrial potentialities 
of this area. Many persons are of the 
opinion that it is absolutely indispensabje 
to interest the Chilean Government in 
the founding of new industries, such gs 
cellulose, tanning, meat processing, spin. 
ning, and others, inasmuch as the econ. 
omy of the Province depends principally 
upon the livestock industry. Such an in. 
crease in the occupational opportunities 
of the region would provide employment 
for the transient population of some 
3,000 workers from the island of Chiloe, 
who now can find work only for the 7 
months of the year when the Slaughtering 
and freezing of the sheep are completed, 
It is claimed that the permanent popula- 
tion of the Province would also greatly 
profit from the employment offered by 
such expansion and the reduced prices of 
manufactured goods. Great emphasis 
has been placed on the fact that all 
necessary elements for this purpose may 
be found in the coal, waterfall, shipping, 
and petroleum resources of the zone. 

A new annual labor agreement effective 
from November 1, 1945, to October 31, 
1946, was signed on November 23, 1945, 
at compromise rates of a 16 percent raise 











for seasonal workers and a 12 percent 
raise for annual workers. 
PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Geologists and geophysicists who have 
been working in the Province of Magal- 
lanes nearly 3 years recommended during 
the latter part of 1944 that oil drilling 
begin. A United States firm was con- 
tracted by the Chilean Corporacién de 
Fomento and began operations at Mina 
Rica and Springhill during the month of 
September 1945. The well as Mina Rica 
was abandoned but a high-class Penn- 
sylvania type of crude volatile oil was 
encountered on December 29, 1945, a 
7,410 feet at Springhill, Tierra del Fuego. 
The effects of this discovery upon the 
economic life of this region depend first, 
on what amount of oil will be available 
for commercial exploitation and second, 
on the Corporacién de Fomento which 
must obtain production machinery, prob- 
ably from the United States. 


(China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port Charges.—Imports entering China 
are subject to certain charges, in addi- 
tion to the regular import duty. Certall 
products are subject to a Consolidated 
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(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
Sebrusry 16, 1946), and all dutiable prod- 
ucts are subject to surtaxes for Flood 
Relief and for Revenue, each amounting 
to 5 percent of the duty. The foregoing 
charges are levied at all customs estab- 
lishments, on air-borne and water-borne 


cargo. . ‘ 
Additionally, at various ports certain 
conservancy dues and port charges are 
levied, which vary from port to port. At 
the most important port, Shanghai, con- 
servancy dues amount to 3 percent of the 
duty, and wharfage dues to 1 percent of 
the duty. In the case of duty-free goods, 
the charges are 3 percent and 1 percent, 
respectively, of 5 percent ad valorem. 
Port charges at certain other impor- 


orts are as follows: 

i etain: River dues, 4 percent of 5 percent 
of duty; bridge tax, 2 percent of 5 percent of 
duty; Haiho (River) improvement surtax, 8 
percent of 5 percent of duty. 

Hankow: Dike dues, 1 percent ad valorem. 

Amoy: Bund dues, 2 percent of duty. 

Canton: Conservancy surtax, 5 percent of 
duty. 

Source: Inspectorate General of Chi- 
nese Customs, Shanghai. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Charges Applicable 
to Butane, Propane, and Similar Petro- 
leum Gases Unified.—Costa Rican import 
duties and surcharges applying to butane, 
propane, and similar petroleum gases 
have been consolidated into a single duty 
rate of 0.30 colon per gallon, plus a 
public-works tax and a welfare supply 
tax of 0.04 colon and 0.01 colon, respec- 
tively, per gallon, according to Executive 
Decree No. 3, published and effective Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946. 

Heretofore combustible petroleum 
gases have not been imported into Costa 
Rica, as nearly all heating and cooking in 
urban centers has been performed with 


electricity. 
Cuba 


Commodity Controls 


Sugar for Domestic Consumption: 
Prices and Control of Distribution of 1946 
Crop Established.—The Cuban prices of 
domestic consumption sugar was estab- 
lished by Decree No. 276 published in the 
Official Gazette of January 16, 1946, and 
control over the distribution of the do- 
mestic quota of the 1946 crop was fixed 
by Decree No. 135 published in the Official 
Gazette of January 29, 1946. 

The price of sugar from the producer 
to the wholesaler is established at 3.7269 
centavos per libra (1 libra=1.014 U. S. 
pounds) plus the Cuban tax of 0.44 per 
libra or a total of 4.1669 centavos per 
libra. Refined sugar is subject to an 
additional tax of 1.5 centavos per libra. 
The following are the maximum prices, 
including production and consumption 
taxes, of sugar: 

[In cents per libra] 
Item Raw 
Producer to wholesaler or in- 
dustrial user _. _ 
Wholesaler to retailer or in- 
dustrial user__._____ __ 
Retailer to consumer 


Refined 
4.1669 6.75 


4. 46 
5.0 


7.35 
8.0 
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The retail prices represent a 1-cent 
increase over prices prevailing since Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. 

The control of the distribution of sugar 
is essentially the same as was established 
by Decree No. 1304 of May 8, 1945, for 
control of the 1945 domestic consumption 
of sugar. 


[For announcement of the provisions of 
Decree No. 1304, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 16, 1945.} 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Automotive Vehicles: New Regulations 
for the Control of Importation and Dis- 
tribution Established by the Office for 
Regulation of Price and Supply.—The 
control over the importation and distri- 
bution of new automotive vehicles in 
Cuba has been extended by ORPA Reso- 
lution No. 439 published in the Official 
Gazette of January 16, 1946. Under the 
terms of the resolution all stocks of cars 
and trucks must be reported to ORPA; 
all importers must register with ORPA; 
and no cars or trucks may be sold by the 
importers or distributors unless the pur- 
chaser has a purchase permit issued by 
ORPA. 

The resolution establishes a Registry 
of Truck and Automobile Importers in 
which all importers of these commodities 
must register, each registrant being is- 
sued a registration certificate. This cer- 
tificate must be shown before any im- 
ported vehicles can be withdrawn from 
the Customs. 

Priorities are established for the pur- 
chase of trucks and automobiles. In the 
case of trucks, the national, provincial, 
or municipal governments are given pri- 
ority to purchase trucks for highway 
maintenance, agricultural, or sanitation 
work, and any other essential public serv- 
ice. Private companies having priorities 
are those engaged in the supply of elec- 
tric power, telephone service, newspa- 
pers, foodstuffs, construction materials, 
and the carrying of passengers or freight. 
For the purchase of automobiles, priority 
is given national, provincial, or munici- 
pal governments, Cuban Government of- 
ficials, officers of the armed services, 
hospitals and doctors, newspapers, in- 
dustrialists or farmers who can prove 
their need for an automobile, and diplo- 
matic or consular representatives accred- 
ited to Cuba. 

The resolution also establishes the 
maximum prices for the vehicles which 
shall include the list price as established 
by the official agency of the country of 
origin, plus the cost of importation, plus 











Banks Reopen in Burma 


Thirteen banks reopened for bus- 
iness in Rangoon on January 23, 
1946. Ten of them will function 
as exchange banks, with foreign- 
exchange rates mostly on a par 
with those quoted in India. 

The banks will accept Burma 
Military Administration notes, pre- 
evacuation Burma notes up to and 
including notes of 100 rupees, and 
Indian currency notes and coin up 
to 100 rupees. 
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a sales profit not to exceed 3344 percent 
of the afore-mentioned costs. 

Under the terms of the resolution all 
vehicles manufactured after 1941 are 
considered as new. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Air-Mail Service Increased.—Effective 
at once, articles weighing up to 4 pounds 
6 ounces may be accepted for dispatch 
by air to Czechoslovakia, according to 
the Postmaster General’s Order No. 30837, 
dated March 11, 1946, and published in 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington) | of 
March 14. 

Certain Types of Shipments Exempted 
from Import and Export Licensing.— 
Types of shipments exempted from im- 
port and export licensing are listed in 
an attachment to the announcement of 
the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreicn 
Trade, issued on December 16, 1945, 
which introduced the licensing system 
for Czechoslovak imports and exports. 

Imports permitted without a license of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade or with- 
out a license of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Bank, so long as there is no ques- 
tion of payment, include various articles 
of a type customarily admitted duty-free 
by most countries, such as specified 
goods and materials for the diplomatic 
services; traveler’s goods; temporary im- 
ports; transit goods; transportation 
matériel; and others. 

Also included in this category are the 
following specifically mentioned items: 


Articles for church services intended for 
poor churches, and raw materials for con- 
struction or repairs of churches, providing 
they are not paid for; articles for the official 
use of public authorities; personal belong- 
ings of persons moving from abroad to Czech- 
oslovakia, wedding outfits, or objects inher- 
ited, all according to the appropriate regu- 
lations of par. 87 of the Custom Law; food- 
stuffs, clothes, underwear, household equip- 
ment, tools and other things given as a gift 
to persons who have suffered from a fire, flood, 
or other catastrophe, for their own use, for 
the construction and equipment of buildings, 
or for the purpose of running a farm; second- 
hand things given as a gift from abroad to 
persons who do not possess any property for 
their own use, or to charitable institutions 
for the purpose indicated in these statutes; 
school equipment for public schools, pro- 
viding they are not imported against pay- 
ment; catalogs used in business, commer- 
cial propaganda and material and printed 
matter, which are forwarded by foreign stores 
or transport firms free of charge to their 
branches or customers within the country. 


Items exempted from export licensing 
include, among others, specified articles 
exported in connection with the diplo- 
matic services; traveler’s goods; certain 
transportation matériel; temporary ex- 
ports; commercial samples; and adver- 
tising material. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 26, 1946, for announcement on “Regula- 


tions for Control of Imports and Exports In- 
troduced in Czechoslovakia.” | 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Import and Exchange Controls.—As of 
October 31, 1945, prior to the establish- 
ment of the individual exchange quota 
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system for imports in Ecuador, approved 
import permits in the amount of $28,- 
000,000 were outstanding. Of this 
amount, $25,000,000 was for the account 
of Guayaquil importers and $3,000,000 for 
the account of Quito firms. As this total 
exceeded any previous year’s imports and 
represented demands for exchange that 
would have to be met within 1 to 6 
months, depending on the rapidity of 
shipments, fears arose that the country 
might be unable to meet its commit- 
ments, unless at least half of the permits 
expired before shipments were made. 
Then, as now, these permits were valid 
for 6 months. 

Decree No. 1551, dated September 21, 
1945, promulgated by publication in Of- 
ficial Register No. 390 dated September 
22, 1945, provided, under article 20, that 
the total exchange allotment would be di- 
vided among the various regional offices 
of Foreign Commerce, and these in turn 
would fix a quota for each importer or 
individual. Certain amendments to De- 
cree No. 1551 were made by Decree No. 
2135, dated December 22, 1945, promul- 
gated by publication in Official Register 
No. 469 dated December 28, 1945, among 
them the establishment of a National 
Commission to allocate foreign exchange 
among the regional offices of Foreign 
Commerce. The work of setting individ- 
ual quotas, assigned to regional commis- 
sions by Decree No. 2135, was to be fin- 
ished the first week in February. In the 
meantime, some relief from the strain 
on the country’s exchange resources was 
afforded by the expiration of a large 
number of permits. It was reported in 
Guayaquil in the last week of January 
that 50 percent of the permits issued 
since June 1945 had expired. 

It appears, on the basis of recent re- 
ports, and as the result of changes ef- 
fected in the regulations by Decree No. 
2135, that exchange will be granted to 
cover all imports for which permits are 
issued, which means that the value of 
permits issued must be cocrdinated with 
individual exchange quotas to a much 
greater degree than was originally con- 
templated in Decree No. 1551. There- 
fore, some delay in approving import 
permits was to be expected pending the 
completion of the work of allocating 
quotas. 

Under Decree No. 1551, article 29, it 
is possible for an importer to make 
application for renewal of an import per- 
mit for a period of 3 months, providing 
the application is made within 180 days 
of the date of the original permit. 
American exporters should, therefore, 
watch their shipping schedules closely 
and request their customers to apply for 
the 3 months’ renewal within the 180- 
day limit, if it appears that the order 
cannot be shipped within this period of 
time. 

As to the extent to which imports will 
be restricted and the articles affected, 
the present import and exchange control 
law provides for a penalty by means of 
a charge to the individual quota of the 
importer ranging from 25 to 50 percent 
of the value of luxuries and unessential 
articles imported. These penalty assess- 
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ments will be set aside in a fund to pro- 
vide for the importation of articles of 
prime necessity. It is understood that 
a list of articles subject to the penalty 
will be published in the near future. 

Prospects for the relaxation of con- 
trols in the near future are not promis- 
ing. This is not because of any lack of 
willingness to ease restrictions, but sim- 
ply because of inability to do otherwise, 
pending the conversion of agricultural 
production from emphasis on raw mate- 
rials for the war effort to the production 
of peacetime products. 

Additional Tax on Sales of Foreign 
Exchange.—Inasmuch as the proposed 
1946 Budget Law, prepared by the Minis- 
try of the Treasury, did not in the opin- 
ion of the Permanent Legislative Com- 
mission provide for sufficient revenue to 
indicate a balanced budget, the Perma- 
nent Legislative Commission on January 
30, 1946, approved a decree creating a 
number of additional taxes including 
“an additional tax of 2 percent on all 
sales of foreign exchange by the Central 
Bank.” This results in a change in the 
net selling rate of dollars from 13.77 (2 
percent added to the base rate of 13.50) 
to 14.04 (4 percent added to the base rate 
of 13.50). The buying rate of 13.40 less 
2 percent to make a net buying rate of 
13.132, remains unchanged. 

According to the Central Bank, the 
new selling rate of 14.04 has been in ef- 
fect since February 16. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Between Western and 
Northern Cities —Aero Oy, Finnish Air 
Lines, which resumed domestic flying on 
August 13, 1945, are now operating be- 
tween the more important cities of west- 
ern and northern Finland, according to 
the foreign press. 

The operational center is Hyvinkaa 
airport, about 35 miles north of Helsinki. 
At the present time lack of sufficient air- 
craft prevents any considerable expan- 
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| Postponement of the “Prod- | 

| i) ss oer 

| ucts of Tomorrow” Trade | 
Fair 


| The “Products of Tomorrow Ex- | 
position,” the first of a projected 
annual series patterned along the 
| lines of European trade fairs of the 
|} prewar era, scheduled to open in 
| Chicago on April 27, has been post- 
poned for an indefinite period, in 
| consequence of uncertainty as to 
| products and delivery. 

| Numerous foreign interests rep- | 
| resenting India, Britain, Russia, | 
Holland, China, and several Latin 
American Republics are said to 

| have announced their intention 
to participate in this event, the 
definite date for which will be re- 
leased in this magazine as soon as 








determined. 
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sion. Equipment consists of Uniteg 
States, German, and British planes 


France 


Economic Conditions 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL Economy 
ESTABLISHED 


A Council of National Economy hag 
been established in France, under the 
Minister of National Economy, by an 
order of June 9, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on June 10. 

This Council is to offer suggestions to 
the Minister on problems concerning the 
national economy, as well as to advise 
him on economic questions submitted to 
the Council. 


Exchange and Finance 


Requisitioning of Liquid Holdings of 
Foreign Exchange in France and its 
Oversea Possessions.—Physical persons 
who are of French nationality, or who 
have the status of French subject or 
protégé, whose habitual residence is in 
France, in Algeria, or in any territory 
within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Overseas France, and also legal persons— 
so far as their establishments in the same 
territories are concerned—who possess 
holdings of foreign exchange (cash, bank 
notes, checks, letters of credit, and other 
sight or short-term credits of the same 
type), are required to cede the exchange 
to the Exchange Stabilization Fund on 
dates and under conditions to be fixed 
by notices of the Exchange Office and of 
the Caisse Centrale de la France d’Outre- 
mer (Central Finance Office of Overseas 
France) by Decree No. 46-177 of February 
13, 1946, published in the Journal Officiel 
(Paris) of February 14. If the owner is 
absent or otherwise unable to make the 
cession, the obligation devolves upon his 
“fondé de pouvoir” ‘holder of power of 
attorney). 

With respect to banking establish- 
ments, the foregoing provisions apply to 
the whole of their foreign-exchange ac- 
counts, whether the accounts corre- 
sponding to these holdings are their own 
or constitute the counterpart of accounts 
in foreign exchange opened on their 
books in the name of their clients. In 
this latter case the banking establish- 
ments concerned are authorized to con- 
vert into accounts in francs the accounts 
in foreign exchange the counterpart of 
which, in foreign currencies, has actually 
been ceded to the Exchange Office. 

The persons who cede their holdings of 
foreign exchange in application of the 
foregoing provisions of this decree, as 
well as the banks specified above, will 
be credited with the counterpart in francs 
of these holdings on the basis of the ex- 
change rates applicable on the day of 
publication of the notices of the Ex- 
change Office and of the Caisse Centrale 
de la France d’Outre-mer prescribing the 
cession. 

Travelers May Now Carry Unlimited 
Amounts of United States Currency Into 
France.—Travelers from abroad may 
now take unlimited amounts of United 
States currency into France, whereas the 
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ormerly was limited to $50. 

Sr anee was set forth in a Note of 
the French Treasury published in the 
Moniteur Officiel of December 13, 1945. 
Nonresidents of France, when they 
leave the country, must reexport all 
means of payment imported less the 
amount of foreign currency exchanged 
at an approved bank or deposited with 
an intermediary authorized for the pur- 
pose by the Ministry of Finance. é Resi- 
dents are also required to sell their for- 
eign exchange to an approved bank or 
deposit it with an authorized intermedi- 


ary. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 
93, 1946: France, Exchange and Finance, for 
announcement of the earlier limitation. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products to be Sold and 
Used as Gas Oils Ecempted From Import 
Duty—During the period of suspension 
of import duties normally collected in 
France on gas oils, petroleum products 
not meeting the specifications of gas oil 
and intended to be sold and utilized as 
gas oils may be admitted duty-free un- 
der permit, provided they are to be used 
without modification or transformation 
for specified purposes, by an order of 
June 18, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of June 20. 

The purpose for which such oils may 
be used are as follows: 


For combustion, properly so-called, in all 
its forms; 

For the fueling of stationary or portable 
internal combustion motors, including those 
coupled to an auxiliary apparatus, such as a 
pump, windlass, saw, and the like; 

For fueling motors of any kind propelling 
locomotives and rail motorcars, tractors for 
farms and navigation (for towing), road 
rollers and crushers, river boats, and aircraft; 

For fueling motors of vehicles utilized for 
road transport; 

For carburization of coal gas and water gas; 

For heating apparatus of food industries; 

In the manufacture of lubricating prod- 


ucts; or 
In the manufacture of mildew preventives. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Transport Expansion Program for 
1946.—French air lines (Air France) now 
operate some 60 routes, using 93 average 
transport planes and about 20 light two- 
motor planes, says the French press. 
About half the air carriers are of Ger- 
man types manufactured by French 
companies since liberation. 

Air France’s expansion program for 
1946 includes the following main fea- 
tures: (1) Communications at least twice 
daily between Paris and Marseille, Lyon, 
Nice, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Nantes, and 
Strasbourg. Transversal lines will con- 
nect Strasbourg with Lyon, Bordeaux 
with Geneva (via Clermont-Ferrand- 
Lyon) and Nice (via Toulouse-Montpel- 
lier and Marseille), and Marseille with 
Corsica and Nice. 

(2) These lines will be supplemented 
by mail and freight lines which Air 
France particularly intends to develop. 
The program of the mail system requires 
creation of 11 principal mail lines cross- 
ing France diagonally (9 passing through 
Paris) and, ultimately, many annexed 
Secondary systems serving an area 

686406—46———-4 
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Tourism Company Organ- 
ized in Guatemala 


There has been organized in 
Guatemala by a group of local 
businessmen the Guatemalan Com- 
pany of Hotels and Tourism (Com- 
pahia Guatemalteca de Hoteles y 
Turismo, S. A.), with a capital of 
1,000,000 quetzales (1 quetzal equals 
$1 U. S.), for the purpose of de- 
veloping an extensive tourism pro- 
gram for the country. Among the 
company’s aims is the construction 
of a chain of hotels in the most at- 
tractive places of Guatemala. The 
plan of the company, which has 
been presented to the appropriate 
Guatemalan Government depart- 
ments, has been approved in prin- 
ciple, says an announcement pub- 
lished recently in the Diario de 
Centro America. 




















theoretically including three Depart- 
ments. The first line of this system was 
inaugurated October 26, 1945. 

(3) Lines reserved for freight will be 
developed simultaneously with the mail 
routes. Service will be begun to North 
Africa; expansion will depend on the 
availability of equipment which will fol- 
low replacement of passenger craft by 
more comfortable and speedier planes 
than types now being used. 

Three principal arteries are planned— 
Paris to London, Paris to Amsterdam, 
and Paris to Zurich. Later these routes 
are to be extended northward, to Cen- 
tral Europe and to the East. 

(4) Air France aims to assure in 1946 
the joining of Paris with many of the 
large cities, including London, Dublin, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo, Warsaw, Prague, Moscow, 
Zurich, Geneva, Lisbon, and other im- 
portant European centers, when condi- 
tions permit. Some lines will be extended 
to Ankara, Damascus, and Teheran, and, 
from Lisbon, Tangier, Rabat, and Casa- 
blanca. 

(5) Finally, the resumption of the 
transatlantic line to South America, 
opening of a line over the North Atlantic 
and intensification of the joining with 
French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, Madagascar, the Near East, the 
Far East, as well as a considerable de- 
velopment of colonial services, local and 
regional. 

New Air Service to Begin in April.— 
The Paris-New York service of Air 
France, operating from the Shannon 
Airport (Eire), is expected to start in 
April, using United States planes. Air 
France also hopes to fly a Dublin-Paris 
summer service in cooperation with Aer 
Lingus Teoranta (Irish air line), for- 
eign-trade sources advise. 


French Colonies 


Exchange and Finance 


Ordinance Requiring Deposit of For- 
eign Exchange and Securities With an 
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Approved Agency.—The deposit with 
an authorized agency of sight and short- 
term obligations expressed in foreign 
currency, of foreign bank notes, and 
foreign securities held within the terri- 
tories under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Colonies (name subsequently 
changed to Ministry of Overseas France) 
was required by Ordinance No. 45-1554 
of July 16, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of July 17, 1945. 

Regarding foreign exchange, the or- 
dinance requires that all legal and phys- 
ical persons who possess or hold, within 
the territories under the jurisdiction of 
the Minister of Colonies, foreign bank 
notes, checks, letters of credit, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and all other sight 
or short-term obligations expressed in 
foreign exchange, must deposit them 
with an approved intermediary for 
operations in foreign exchange. The 
deposit does not relieve the owners of 
foreign exchange from selling it to the 
Colonial Exchange Control Office as pre- 
scribed by the decree of September 9, 
1939. 

Physical persons who habitually re- 
side abroad are permitted to retain, dur- 
ing their stay in the territories under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Colonies, foreign bank notes legally im- 
ported in order to defray their expenses 
during their visit. Such notes may only 
be surrendered to the Colonial Exchange 
Control Office or reexported. 

Foreign securities held in the terri- 
tories previously specified must be de- 
posited with a bank duly authorized for 
the purpose by the head of the Govern- 
ment of the territory. These foreign 
securities held on deposit may be sold 
in accordance with the terms of the for- 
eign-exchange regulations provided the 
purchaser places them on deposit with a 
duly authorized intermediary of his own 
choice. 

The provisions of the Ordinance per- 
taining to the deposit of foreign ex- 
change and securities apply to all phys- 
ical persons, whatever their nationality 
or their residence, and to all legal per- 
sons, French or foreign, and their estab- 
lishments both on French and foreign 
territory. 

Foreign securities and exchange al- 
ready within the territories specified at 
the time the ordinance came into force 
had to be deposited within 2 months. 
Newly imported foreign securities and 
exchange must be deposited within 2 
weeks, unless for reasons of force 
majeure properly substantiated, the per- 
son is unable to make the deposit within 
the prescribed time, in which case the 
Colonial Exchange Control Office may 
issue an extension. 

Physical or legal persons (except the 
duly authorized intermediaries) acting 
for third parties, under any title what- 
ever, must comply with the terms of the 
ordinance. Exceptions thereto may be 
authorized for certain categories of for- 
eign securities and exchange, as well as 
in certain justified cases. 

Authorization Required for Nonresi- 
dents of Territories Under Jurisdiction of 
the Minister of Colonies to Trade in 
Assets Located in those Territories.— 
Except as authorized by the Minister of 
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Colonies, by the Finance Minister or by 
the French Overseas Central Exchange 
Bank (Caisse Centrale de la France 
d’Outre-mer), none of a long list of 
transactions may be undertaken by non- 
residents of territories under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Colonies. 
These provisions are set forth in Decree 
No. 45-1562 of July 16, 1945, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of July 17, 
1945. 

Nonresidents may not acquire, either 
from a resident or nonresident, real 
estate, rights to real estate, businesses 
including goodwill (fonds de commerce), 
situated in territories under the control 
of the Minister of Colonies, or accept as 
security, French securities or shares 
(parts sociales). Conversely, nonresi- 
dents may not cede, to either residents or 
nonresidents, real estate, rights to real 
estate, businesses including good will 
(fonds de commerce), nor may they 
pledge, as security, French securities or 
shares. The prohibitions regarding se- 
curities and shares are extended to cover 
acquisitions already realized, under 
whatever title, either gratuitous, or for 
a consideration. All debit or credit 
operations affecting accounts opened in 
territories under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Colonies, are prohibited as 
well as deposits of means of payment 
expressed in francs. No changes may be 
made in deposit of securities held in the 
name of nonresidents. 

Residents of Territories Under the 
Jurisdiction of the Minister of Colonies 
Required to Declare Foreign Property and 
Holdings as of July 16, 1945.—All French 
and foreign physical persons having their 
residence in territories under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Colonies were 
required to declare their foreign property 
and holdings as of July 16, 1945, to the 
Colonial Exchange Control Office within 
the territory within 6 months from the 
effective date of decree establishing these 
regulations. The same obligation was 
made incumbent upon French legal per- 
sons and for foreign legal persons, for 
their establishments in territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Colo- 
nies. The decree putting these provi- 
sions in force is No. 45-1565, dated July 
16, 1945, and was published in the French 
Journal Officiel of July 17, 1945. 

Persons who had filed under the Ordi- 
nance of October 5, 1943, regarding the 
blockage of foreign exchange and gold 
holdings were exempted unless that 
declaration indicated holdings of less 
than 20,000 francs or new declarable 
assets had been acquired since October 
5, 1943. 


[Decree No. 45-1565 is an extension to the 
colonial areas of Ordinance No. 45-86 of Jan- 
uary 16, 1945, which applied in Metropolitan 
France. Decree No. 45-1564 extends, in a 
general way, the terms of Ordinance No. 45-87 
of January 17, 1945, to the colonial areas. 
It provides that all banks in territories under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Colonies 
must declare all of their own and their 
clients’ means of payment expressed in for- 
eign currencies and all foreign securities held 
in the said territories. See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 31, 1945, pages 23 and 
24.] 


Requisitioning of Liquid Holdings of 
Foreign Exchange in France and its 
Oversea Possessions.—See the item with 
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| South Africa Removes Re- 
strictions on Withdrawal 
of Capital 


The Department of External Af- 
fairs of the Union of South Africa 
has informed the American Lega- 
tion in Pretoria that the restric- 
tions hitherto imposed on the with- 
drawal of capital from the Union 
by foreign nationals have been 
lifted. There is a proviso, how- 
ever, to the effect that the capital 
so withdrawn must not have been 
transferred to the Union from an- 
other country in the sterling area 
after September 1, 1939. 

Exchange control will continue in 
effect, but foreign-owned capital 
may leave the country if the con- 
trol authorities are satisfied that 
the capital did not enter the Union 
from another country in the ster- 
ling area after September 1939, 
and that no person resident in the 
Union or any other part of the 
sterling area has any direct or in- 
direct interest in the funds to be 
| transferred. | 


























the foregoing title under the heading 
“France,” which applies to the French 
Empire as well as to continental France. 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Fruit: Prohibition of Industrial Proc- 
essing Continued in Algeria.—The prohi- 
bition of industrial processing of fruit in 
Algeria, imposed for all fruit of the 1944 
harvest by a decree of April 21, 1944, has 
been extended to include the year 1945, 
by a decree of June 21, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on June 
29, 1945. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol: Price-Equalization Taz Abol- 
ished on Stocks in Algeria.—Effective 
July 1, 1945, the price-equalization tax, 
in Algeria, of 6,000 francs per hectoliter 
of pure alcohol, on all alcohols (other 
than those exempted from consumption 
tax) held by merchants or in warehouses, 
is abolished by a decree of June 28, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on June 29. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 9, 1946, for the announcement of the 
establishment of the tax.] 


Objects of Mechanically Chased Cop- 
per: Special Marking Required in Tu- 
nisia.—Artisans, manufacturers, and 
merchants, manufacturing or selling ob- 
jects of copper partially or wholly dec- 
orated by means of a mechanical process 
in Tunisia, are required to stamp the 
words “Décor mécanique” in the die on 
the back or bottom of these objects, in 
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order to protect the traditional] Tunisian 
industry of ornamentation by hand of 
copper objects, by a decree of June 2 
1945, published in the Journa] Officie} 
Tunisien of June 26. 

Salt: Export-License Tar on Lang 
Shipments From Tunisia to Algeria Jp. 
creased.—The rate of the €Xport-license 
tax collected in Tunisia on salt expo 
by land to Algeria from Tunisian salt 
works was increased from 35 francs to 109 
francs per metric ton, net weight, effec. 
tive from June 1, 1945, by an order of 
June 4, 1945, published in the Journa] Of. 
ficiel Tunisien of June 26. 


{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jany 
ary 29, 1944, for previous announcement, } 


French West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Samples of Local Produce: Exports 
Limited to Specific Weight in Guade- 
loupe.—With the resumption of traffic in 
samples, exporters in Guadeloupe have 
been advised by the Service of Commer. 
cial Exchanges in a notice published in 
the Journal Officiel de la Guadeloupe of 
August 18, 1945, that exports of samples 
of local raw produce (except vanilla and 
vanillon) are authorized up to a limit of 
4 kilograms per month per consignee; re. 
exports of imported products are strictly 
prohibited; and samples may contain but 
one local product 


(Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Exportation Permitted Under 
License.—The Guatemalan Government 
has authorized the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to issue licenses for the exportation 
of cattle which are not needed for local 
consumption and whose maintenance 
during the dry season involves a hard- 
ship to cattlemen. These instructions 
were contained in a Presidential order 
issued February 5, 1946, published in the 
Diario de Centro America of February 6 
and effective the day following. Upon 
the issuance of licenses by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Direction General of 
Livestock will verify the weight of the 
cattle and extend the corresponding san- 
itary certificate; the Ministry of Finance 
and Public Credit shall be advised of the 
authorizations issued, for the purposes of 
imposing the applicable duties and taxes. 


Haiti 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Dried or Pickled Orange or Grapefruit 
Rind: Regulations Governing Prepara- 
tion, Marketing, Storage, and Exporta- 
tion Established—The preparation in 
Haiti of dried or pickled orange or grape- 
fruit rind for sale, storage, or exportation 
has been standardized by decree law No. 
578, published in Le Moniteur of Decem- 
ber 17, 1945. Any person engaged in the 
preparation of these fruits must obtain 
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ificate from a qualified representa- 
f the Service of Agricultural Pro- 
duction and Rural Education attesting to 
his possession of the required equipment 
for the preparation of the fruit, as well as 
adequate installations for the protection 

nd storage of the fruit after it has been 
i ied. The fruit, which is subject to in- 
section by the aforesaid representative, 

ust be thoroughly dry, clean, and free 
ems foreign matter, discoloration, or 
mildew before it can be offered for sale, 
stored, or exported. No fruit will be ac- 
cepted at the customs for exportation 
without a certificate issued by the proper 
authorities as to its marketability accord- 
ing to the established standards. This 
certificate will be retained by the customs 


officials. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


a cert. 
tive 0 


One of the most important factors 
militating against resumption of industry 
and trade in Hong Kong is the shortage 
of United States dollar exchange and the 
consequent reluctance of the authorities 
to grant exchange permits for purchases 
of commodities and raw materials outside 
the sterling areas, according to an early 
March dispatch from the U. S. Consulate 
General, Hong Kong. The inadequacy 
of land- and water-shipping facilities 
also continues to be a serious draw-back, 
although some progress has been made in 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
the transportation systems. Trained 
Jabor is scarce, and power production is 
still far below prewar levels. 

Control of imports from outside the 
sterling areas, established soon after the 
British authorities returned to Hong 
Kong in September 1945, was relaxed 
somewhat on February 20 of this year. 
At that time restrictions were eased for 
imports from France and the French 
colonies, the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands oversea areas, Czechoslovakia, and 
Greece. 

Plenty of United States dollar ex- 
change reportedly was held by local 
financial institutions at the close of Jan- 
uary, one bank alone assertedly having 
US$1,000,000 available. Exchange for 
firm rentals, insurance premiums, and 
subsistence remittances sent by local 
American employees to the United States 
were granted freely. Exchange was also 
granted for purchase of leather, trucks, 
chemicals used in manufacture of 
matches, and for materials used in the 
canning industry. While exchange was 
granted for certain nonessentials, how- 
ever, it was denied for purchase of ce- 
ment, which, along with other building 
materials, was in critical demand. 


TRANSPORTATION RECOVERS SLOWLY 


While some shipping space is said to be 
available on American ships scheduled 
to call at Hong Kong, British cargo space 
is short. The number of commercial 
ships clearing Hong Kong is increasing, 
and junks arriving from China are per- 
mitting a larger volume of local water 
traffic. Regular steamship service was 
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resumed between Hong Kong and Canton 
on February 21. The unannounced ar- 
rival of a large number of UNRRA ships 
in rapid succession caused a serious con- 
gestion on the wharves and in the go- 
downs, which have not been restored to 
prewar condition. 

Daily trains are running between Can- 
ton and Hong Kong, and several trains 
are operating between the colony and the 
border, but service is slow and freight 
capacity is about one-tenth of require- 
ments. The roadbed on the Kowloon- 
Canton line is in bad condition. Unless 
ties, ballast, and cement (for tunnel re- 
pairs) can be procured soon, the coming 
rains may wash out the roadbed and dis- 
rupt service on the line entirely. It was 
expected that UNRRA boxcars and loco- 
motives would relieve the distribution 
problem, but they cannot be utilized on 
this line because their screw coupling is 
not interchangeable with that on the 
rolling stock now in operation. 

The China National Aviation Corp. on 
January 29 inaugurated air-mail service 
between Hong Kong and the Chinese 
cities of Chungking, Canton, and Shang- 
hai. Negotiations are being conducted 
by the China Aviation Transportation 
Co. for air service to the colony from 
points within China. Ajir-freight serv- 
ice has been established by the (British) 
Royal Air Force between the colony and 
Calcutta, and the British Overseas Air- 
way Co, has announced that it will open 
shortly a 60-hour “Dragon” service from 
London to Tokyo via Hong Kong. This 
line plans eventually to establish feeder- 
line service between the colony and points 
in Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 











Private Agencies’ Relief 
Shipments: Rules That 
Now Govern 


Relief shipments by private 
agencies which are registered with 
President Truman’s War Relief 
Control Board may be exported to 
all destinations except Germany 
and Japan without an individual 
export license, it is pointed out by 
the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. 

While there are no weight or 
dollar-value limitations upon the 
relief shipments, certain items may 
not be exported. These include 
such scarce foods as sugar, rice, 
butter, and animal and vegetable 
oils; medicines and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations in short supply; 
passengercars, trucks, and storage 
batteries. Other foods, clothing, 
drugs, hospital supplies, and am- 
bulances may be exported. 

Consignees must be agencies or 
persons approved by the War Re- 
lief Control Board as being quali- 
fied to assume responsibility for the 
noncommercial distribution of the 
supplies. Collectors of Customs 
have been furnished with a list of 
the approved consignees. 
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OTHER DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


Although such food items as butter and 
tinned goods were scarce early in the 
year, many foodstuffs are in ample sup- 
ply but at prices far above levels which 
prevailed in 1941. A critical rice short- 
age developed late in February, causing 
the authorities to shelve their rationing 
regulations and permit supplements of 
wheat flour. The Government fixed a 
fair price for rice, but black-market trad- 
ing in that commodity was active at 
prices often 300 percent higher than the 
official one. 

Department-store sales were 10 per- 
cent higher in January 1946 than in De- 
cember 1945, and 25 percent above those 
of January 1941. Prices in commodity 
levels were, however, five times higher in 
January of this year than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1941. Merchandise 
generally was in short supply, and the 
prices asked tended to keep it from mov- 
ing. Of the six large department stores, 
the two which are British-owned had not 
reopened on February 1. 

Power consumption in January was 25 
percent higher than in December, but 
the Hong Kong electric plant is not ex- 
pected to reach full production before 
late in the coming summer. Gas service 
has been restored in some parts of Hong 
Kong and Kowloon, but gas mains gen- 
erally are in poor condition. 

Some efforts are being made to keep 
or assemble trained workers, pending re- 
sumption of greater industrial activity. 
Two civilian dockyards have offered 
stand-by wages, including prewar sala- 
ries, plus high cost of living and rehabili- 
tation allowances. Four labor unions, 
only one of which appears to be signifi- 
cant, claim representation of workers. 


FOREIGN TRADE AT VIRTUAL STANDSTILL 


While some commercial shipments are 
being made from Hong Kong and smal! 
quantities of goods are being imported, 
that colony has not yet begun to assume 
its former role as one of the world’s 
great trading centers. Complete data 
on monthly volume of foreign trade are 
not available, but it is apparent that this 
trade is only a fractional part of that 
maintained from 1934 to 1938, when 
monthly merchandise imports and ex- 
ports combined were valued at about 
$US60,000,000. 


India 


Commodity Controls 


Wheat and Gram: Trading in Futures 
Prohibited—In an effort to control 
prices of foodstuffs and to prevent ac- 
cumulation of stocks in the hands of 
traders, the Government of India, as of 
February 1, 1946, has prohibited futures 
trading in wheat and gram. 

This action was taken under a “Food- 
Grains (Futures and Options Prohibi- 
tion) Order 1946.” The order also au- 
thorizes inspection of premises believed 
to be used for futures trading and to call 
upon owners or occupiers of such prem- 
ises to produce books, accounts, and the 
like. relating to such transactions. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silver Bullion and Coin: Import Duty 
More than Doubled.—The import duty in 
India on silver bullion and coin has been 
increased from 3 annas and 74s pies per 
ounce to 8 annas per ounce, effective 
March.1, 1946. (An anna is one-sixteenth 


of a rupee; a pie is one-twelfth of an - 


anna. The rupee is equal to $0.301215.) 


Gold Bullion and Coin: Import Duty 
Established —An import duty of 25 
rupees per tola of 180 grains fine has 
been established in India on gold bullion 
and coin (both formeérly duty-free) ef- 
fective March 1, 1946. The rate is to be 
varied from time to time to attain an 
“orderly and reasonable approximatici 
of world prices.” 


Madagascar 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DuRING First NINE MONTHS 
oF 1945 


A marked upward trend in the levels 
of commercial and agricultural activity 
in Madagascar occurred during the first 
three quarters of 1945. The shortage of 
shipping, which had been a retarding 
influence on foreign trade, was grad- 
uaily being resolved, and it was believed 
that 1945 would mark the year of highest 
trade activity since the beginning of the 
war. Although stocks of some imported 
commodities were notably increased, it 
was conceded that imports, in general, 
continued to be below the level of de- 
mand. As a result, notwithstanding 
price controls established by the govern- 
ment, inflationary symptoms became in- 
creasingly evident. Although official 
price ceilings were adjusted upward sev- 
eral times during the year by government 
authorities, black-market operations, en- 
couraged by free spending of large bal- 
ances in circulation, continued to flour- 
ish. A trend toward a definite revival of 
trade with France was evidenced during 
the period under review, owing partly to 
government control over trading opera- 
tions, which tended to hamper commerce 
with non-French sources of supply. 


INDUSTRIES 


Madagascar’s industry, which is prin- 
cipally confined to the processing of agri- 
cultural products such as rice, coffee, 
vanilla, and manioc, did not show much 
change in patterns of activity. It was 
hoped, however, that a revival of trade 
with France would have a stimulating 
effect on the island’s industry. 

Water and electric power industries, 
however, showed signs of increased 
activity. It was reported that machinery 
and equipment arrived in Madagascar 
for a private hydroelectric plant under 
construction in the Fort Dauphin region. 
Reportedly, this plant is to furnish elec- 
tric power to one of the mica mines oper- 
ating in the area. It also is understood 
that the government is planning a rural- 
electrification program for areas where 
it may be feasible to install power trans- 
formers. Consumption of electricity re- 
mained high, reflecting the favorable 
trend of recent years. In Tananarive, for 
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example, consumption of electricity rose 
from 6,000,000 kw.-hr. in 1930 to 12,000,- 
000 kw.-hr. in 1944. 


MINING 


The termination of British and United 
States Government contracts for pur- 
chases of graphite, corundum, and mica 
toward the end of 1944 and during 1945 
brought a serious production problem to 
the mining industry in Madagascar. 
During the first quarter of 1945 the syn- 
dicate of graphite producers reported 
that unless new contracts were consum- 
mated, graphite production (normally 
800 to 1,000 tons monthly) would decline 
rapidly, with the mines producing only 
enough to keep equipment in working 
order. Mica production, during this 
quarter, reached a new high of approxi- 
mately 60 tons per month. However, as 
in the case of graphite production, a de- 
cline was predicted unless foreign im- 
porters signed new contracts. In the 
same quarter, production of corundum 
varied from 10 to 15 tons per month. 

In Apriland June, respectively, graphite 
and mica, which had been reserved since 
1943 for official purchase by Allied Gov- 
ernment agencies, were removed from the 
list of controlled commodities, thereby 
making these minerals available for 
private trade. Despite these develop- 
ments, which encouraged miners to con- 
tinue production, no contracts with 
United States or British firms material- 
ized, owing to relatively high, fixed, 
minimum export prices set by the Bureau 
of Economic Affairs in Madagascar. A 
contract was, however, consummated for 
the purchase of 1,017 tons of graphite by 
a French firm with headquarters in Paris. 
Negotiations with another French firm 
for the purchase of approximately 200 
tons of Madagascar phlogopice mica also 
were reported. Between April and June 
of 1945, production of corundum aver- 
aged about 10 tons and that of mica ap- 
proximately 45 tons, monthly. 

Production of industrial and semi- 
precious stones, which since 1940 has 
been negligible, may be stimulated if 
reported negotiations by French firms 
for imports of rough stones from Mada- 
gascar culminate in definite agreements. 
Although figures for the 1945 production 
of gold in Madagascar were not re- 
ported, it is believed production will 
show a marked increase over 1944 (292,- 
000 grams), owing to more intensive 
mining operations as a result of in- 
creased demand and higher prices. The 
French Government has assigned 33 en- 
gineers and geologists to Madagascar to 
study petroleum deposits and to deter- 
mine the commercial possibilities of 
large-scale coal extraction in the Sakoa 
coal region, near Tulear. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The level of construction activity 
since 1940 has been fairly high in pri- 
vate building, despite shortages and ex- 
cessive costs of labor and materials. It 
is believed, however, that there is a large 
backlog of construction that may pro- 
ceed shortly. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the Madagascar budget 
for 1946 set aside 95,000,000 francs for 
the construction of public buildings, 
roads, and other public works. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIOy 


Work on the 660-kilometer eg 
canal project was reported as practic 
complete, with about 30 kilometers Te. 
maining to be dredged. When com, 
pleted the canal will relieve coasta] Ocean 
traffic between the entry port of Tama. 
tave and small east-coast ports. 

Foreign-shipping facilities with Most 
countries, particularly France, ar, 
steadily improving, which will resy}t in 
greater movements of commodities to 
and from the main ports. Air seryigg 
is gradually gaining more importance 
Plans were reported under way to in- 
crease the number of flights along the 
Reunion-Mauritius route (operated by 
Air France) to two flights weekly, In 
general, however, the limited transpor. 
tation facilities of the island remaineg 
impeded by lack of adequate equipment, 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


During the period under review, labor 
continued to be in high demand. The’ 
acute labor shortage retarded harvest. 
ing operations and was especially yey. 
ing to industry. Some quarters believed, 
however, that with demobilization of 
armed forces and the future availability 
of modern farm and industrial equip. 
ment, some of the production problems 
will be resolved. In general, employ. 
ment was high and wage rates continued 
their upward trend. 


AGRICULTURE 


Estimates of the total crop yield for 
1945 were very favorable. Predictions 
were made that the yield from all crops 
would approximate 2,300,000 metric 
tons, representing the highest level of 
production since 1939 in Madagascar, 
Total area under cultivation in 194 
was estimated at 1,475,000 hectares, 
which also would exceed that of any 
previous year since 1939. As compared 
with 1944, these estimates show a pro- 
duction increase of 7.7 percent in 194 
and an acreage increase of 17.2 percent. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND COST OF LIVING 


Despite the continued shortage of 
many imported products, wholesale and 
retail trade was generally good during 
the period under review. Greatest gains 
were noted in the third quarter of 194, 
when more adequate stocks were avail- 
able, owing to improved shipping facil- 
ities. Commodity markets, however, 
continued to be characterized by inade- 
quate supplies. Stocks of modern farm 
equipment and replacement parts were 
completely depleted, and textiles, cloth- 
ing, medicines, household appliances, and 
railroad equipment also remained in 
sharp demand. 

Wholesale and retail prices showed & 
definite upward trend, but many com- 
modities were to be found only in the 
black market at prices far exceeding ol- 
ficial rates. Unofficially, it was estimated 
that the cost of living by the close of 194 
would be double that at the beginning of 
the year. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


During the first three quarters of 1945, 
imports totaled 55,585.5 metric tons val- 
ued at 796,612,000 francs, and exports, 
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for the same period totaled 83,662.2 
metric tons valued at 1,102,311,000 francs. 

The value of trade in 1944 and the first 
g months of 1945 with principal coun- 
tries Was aS follows: 


[In thousands of francs] 





——— 
Imports Exports 
. ry | 
Country D 1945 (9 1944 1945 (9 
M4 | months) ‘ lmonths) 
" " 405 59, 389 15, 660 428, 553 
ae sn 128,653 | 331,235 | 444,511 86, 306 
ied States 131,143 | 84,208 | 305, 711 285, 938 
South Africa 111,878 | 68,972 | 38, 216 43, 927 








EFFECTS OF FRANC DEVALUATION ON 
MADAGASCAR’S TRADE 


The recent adjustment of French 
Continental and Colonial currencies has 
aroused considerable interest in Mada- 
gascar’s trade circles. (The French ac- 
tion on December 26, 1945, set the value 
of the French franc at 119.107 to the 
dollar—about $0.0084—and the Mada- 
gascar franc at 1.7 French francs, or 
about $0.0143.) In general, it is felt 
that the devaluation measure will stimu- 
late world demand for many of the im- 
portant items in the island’s export 
trade, such as frozen and canned meat, 
coffee, beans, hides, rice, and, to a lesser 
extent, mica, graphite, and corundum. 
Increased traffic with France is espe- 
cially anticipated inasmuch as shipping 
problems are gradually being resolved in 
Madagascar. Imports, however, from 
non-French sources are expected to be 
continued on a rather large scale, owing 
to the belief that France, at present, is 
unable to fully meet local requirements. 

Although the devaluation of the 
Madagascar franc seems adapted to 
island conditions, inasmuch as exports 
normally outrank imports in terms of 
value, apprehension over possible con- 
sequences in the cost of living in Mada- 
gascar is evident. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
2, 1946, for the original announcement of the 
French currency devaluation. | 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgets for Madagascar and the Mad- 
agascar Railways: 1946.—The general 
budget of Madagascar and Dependencies 
and the special budget for the Mada- 
gascar Railways for the calendar year 
1946, amounting to 1,222,009,000 and 134,- 
800,000 francs, respectively, have been 
promulgated by decrees of December 6, 
1945, and published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel de Madagascar et Dependances of 
December 15, 1945. The 1946 estimates 
represent substantial increases over those 
for the calendar year 1945 which 
amounted to 637,567,000 francs for the 
general budget and 70,500,000 francs for 
the Railways budget. 

In the new general budget of Mada- 
gascar, ordinary receipts are estimated 
at 1,011,848,100 francs, whereas extraor- 
dinary receipts from exceptional levies on 
the reserve fund account for 100,161,800 
francs. The undertaking of new public 
works and purchase of material, esti- 
mated at 85,000,000 francs, heads the list 
of extraordinary expenditures. Ordinary 
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expenditures account for 1,011,848,100 
francs. No significant extraordinary re- 
ceipts or expenditures were included in 
the new budget for the Madagascar Rail- 
ways. 

Banking.—Credits remained practi- 
cally unchanged during the period under 
review, and collections, in general, were 
relatively prompt. Foreign exchange 
was available for approved imports, al- 
though available dollar exchange was re- 
ported to be diminishing rapidly. On 
June 30, 1945, total bank deposits were 
estimated at more than _ 1,000,000,000 
francs and money in circulation at 1,- 
411,000,000 francs. The budget estimate 
for 1946 is 1,222,009,000 francs which rep- 
resents a substantial increase over 1944 
(493,325,000) and 1945 (637,567,000). 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Regulations.—All 
imports entering Madagascar remained 
subject (in 1945) to license and the 
granting of foreign exchange to cover 
payments. Control of exports by govern- 
ment authorities likewise continued with 
certain exports remaining subject to li- 
cense and with export prices on commod- 
ities fixed by government regulations. It 
appeared that the policy of the govern- 
ment, through the medium of controls, 
was to encourage trading operations with 
France and its Empire. It is evident, 
however, that at present France is un- 
able to fully supply the import market, 
thereby making it imperative that Mad- 
agascar continue to import from other 
sources of supply. 

Prices of Madagascar Exports to 
France Regulated.—The f. o. b. price of 
all Madagascar goods, commodities, and 
products sold to France must be pre- 
viously approved (homologated) by the 
government, according to a decree of 
November 28, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel de Madagascar et De- 
pendances of December 1, 1945. 

Determination of the f. o. b. price of 
goods and products exported to France 
through other than private trade chan- 
nels is to be made by local authorities, 
but homologation of such price is to rest 
with the Minister of Colonies in France. 
Although competition is to determine the 
f. o. b. price of products and goods open 
to free trade, the decree authorizes the 
government to regulate such price 
through the medium of export-license 
controls. The granting of a particular 
license, therefore, automatically renders 
the indicated price homologated. The 
decree further provides that the maxi- 
mum local price of products and goods, 
not specifically fixed by an official de- 
cision, and destined either for local con- 
sumption or for export, is to be based 
on the f. o. b. price. 


Mexico 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Corn From Certain States 
in the United States Restricted.—By de- 
cree of December 6, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 7, 1946, 
and effective 5 days thereafter, eight 
additional States of the United States 
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have been included in the list of areas 
considered infested by the European corn 
borer, and imports of corn from these 
States have been restricted to consump- 
tion or industrial use, and for such use 
only when the grain is perfectly clean, 
free from cobs, and fumigated at the 
port of entry. The effected States are 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 


{For previous announcement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 20, 1931.] 


Removal of Certain Sanitary Ware and 
Raw Materials for Manufacture of Paints 
and Varnishes from Import-Control 
List.—Three of the six fractions of the 
Mexican import tariff relating to sani- 
tary ware which were made subject to 
import-license requirements by the issu- 
ance of Administrative Circular 309-8- 
101, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 5, 1945, have been removed 
from the import-control list by an ad- 
ministrative circular of February 6, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 19, 1946. In addition, mixtures of 
ethers and alcohols employed in the 
manufacture of paints or varnishes have 
been removed from the December 5, 1945, 
import-control list by a circular of Feb- 
ruary 14, published in the Diario Oficial 
of February 23, 1946. - 

The deleted sanitary-ware items are as 
follows: Water closets and urinals, of 
iron, enameled or not, and loose parts 
and repair pieces, when not suitable for 
other objects; the same of clay, china, 
or porcelain, and loose parts and repair 
pieces, when not suitable for other ob- 
jects; and washstands, lavatories, bidets, 
drinking fountains and bathtubs of clay, 
china or porcelain, weighing more than 
5 kilograms, excluding valves and water- 
conducting pipes which are neither at- 
tached nor fastened. 


|For announcement of December 5, 1945, 
circular and list of items subjected thereby 
to import control, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 12, 1946.} 


Procedures Prescribed for Making In- 
transit Shipments of Foreign Merchan- 
dise and Reexportation of the Same.— 
By two resolutions of the Ministry of 
Finance, signed respectively on January 
29 and January 19, 1946, and published 
simultaneously in the Diario Oficial of 
February 19, 1946, the following pro- 
cedures have been prescribed for mak- 
ing intransit shipments through Mexico 
and in reexporting foreign merchandise: 


(1) Intransit shipments of foreign mer- 
chandise through Mexican territory shall be 
permitted only when it is proved that the 
merchandise is destined, from its point of 
origin, to another foreign country. Proof 
shall be made by means of the commercial 
invoice, issued by the seller, copies of which 
shall be made by the customhouse at the 
port of entry and communicated to the Head 
Office of Customs and the customhouse at 
the point of exit for the merchandise. 

(2) Application for the return of mer- 
chandise to a foreign country shall be au- 
thorized by the Head Office of Customs, if 
the merchandise is returning to the place of 
origin. 

(3) Reexportation of foreign merchandise 
to a country other than the country of ori- 
gin shall be effected only through the express 
authorization of the superior officers (Funcio- 
nario Superior), of the Ministry of Finance, 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Automotive 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


Trucks exported from Canada in 1945 
were valued at $206,730,000 compared 
with $246,153,000 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. After 
reaching a total value of $13;768,000 in 
December 1944, truck exports declined in 
‘value to $2,086,000 in December 1945. 

The value of automobile parts exported 
from Canada declined from $139,345,000 
in 1944 to $93,852,000 in 1945. In Decem- 
ber 1945 the value was $837,000 compared 
with $5,542,000 during December 1944. 


INCREASE IN AUTOMOBILE EXPORTS URGED, 
im 


British manufacturers of automobiles 
have been urged by the president of the 
Board of Trade to build up an export 
trade that will be at least 50 percent 
larger than the prewar exports of 78,000 
automobiles and 20,000 commercial ve- 
hicles, which were 15 percent of output. 

Mass production of inexpensive, 
sturdy, good-looking cars, with concen- 
tration of efforts on a few types and 
makes, has been recommended. 


Beverages 


SITUATION IN BREWING INDUSTRY, U. K 


The British brewing industry is con- 
cerned about the scarcity of hops in 
England, states the foreign press. Brew- 
ers are in great need of more hops each 
season than they can now obtain. They 
are willing to pay a generous price for 
the hops which will insure that hop 
growing in the future will be as profit- 
able an undertaking for the farmer as 
it has been in the past 12 years. 

Successful cultivation of hops re- 
quires both skill and experience. Hops 
are treated as a priority crop, to which 
all available labor must be diverted 
when necessary, at the expense of other 
crops. : 

Unless more hops are planted in Eng- 
land the output of beer in that country 
will have to be curtailed. Brewers are 
limited to 80 percent of their prewar 
hop usage. Even with this limited sup- 
ply, the crop expected from the exist- 
ing acreage will lack 6 weeks of a full 
year’s supply. The supplies of hops in 
the country, including the 1945 crop, 
are not sufficient to last longer than the 
middle of October 1946, which means 
that when the 1946 crop is ready for 
harvest the hops will have to be picked, 
cured, packed, examined, weighed, sam- 
pled, and delivered to the breweries 
within 4 weeks, otherwise the brewing 
will be delayed. 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Before the war it was not customary 
for a brewer to use new hops before the 
end of the year, unless blended with old 
hops. They carried sufficient stocks for 
6 months’ requirements. It is now im- 
perative that building up such stocks be 
started as soon as possible. 

The English hop crop has been good 
for several seasons, otherwise the situa- 
tion would have been much worse, but 
the likelihood of crop failure must be 
provided for. Furthermore, during the 
war the public accepted inferior-quality 
beer brewed with 20 percent less hops, 
but it must not be assumed that this 
will be the case when the quality of other 
goods is returning to normal standards. 

A substantial increase in the hop sup- 
ply must be found, and it is hoped that 
the efforts of the Brewers’ Society to con- 
vince growers that they should extend 
their acreage of hops will be successful. 
However, new plantings take two or 
three seasons to come into full bearing. 
Exchange considerations practically rule 
out imports from _ surplus-producing 














. —_— 
Goiaz Rich in Nickel Ore, 
| Brazilians Say 


serves in the world are located in 
the State of Goiaz, Brazil, accord- 
ing to the newspaper, O Jornal, of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The newspaper quotes Prof. Zo- 
roastro Artiaga, a member of the 
| National Board of Geography, as 
saying that recent surveys made in 
the Mantiqueira region, in north- 
ern Goiaz, have aroused great in- 
terest in metallurgical circles. 

The surveys, made by Luciano 
Jacques de Moraes, Director of the 
Mineral Production Service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, confirm 


| 
| 
| 
Some of the largest nickel re- | 
| 


earlier investigations made by 
American, Brazilian, and German 
prospectors. 


Examination of an area of 36 
square miles in the Mantiqueira 
district revealed 45 deposits, most 
of them containing large amounts 
of nickel-bearing garnierite. 

Though some of the Goiaz de- 
posits have a metal content as high 
as 12 or 13 percent, the average 
metal content of all nickel-bear- 
ing ores in the State is about 5 per- 
cent, according to a study of 
Brazil’s mineral wealth by José 
Jobim. 

Next in importance to Goiaz as 
a nickel-producing State is Minas 
Gerais, with large deposits in 
Liberdade, Livramento, and Aiuru- 
oca, though the metal content is 
somewhat lower than in Goiaz. 
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countries. There are limited Supplies jp 
Europe available to England, but Prices 
are high. 

The Brewers’ Society, with the help 
of the Government, is endeavoring to 
obtain supplies which will be allocated 
among the brewers needing them, 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SODA ASH anp 
Caustic Sopa 


The United States supplied 38 percent 
of Brazil's imports of soda ash in the 
period January—October 1945, according 
to the Ministry of Finance. Tota] jm. 
ports amounted to 22,068 metric tons 
valued at $1,106 450; imports from the 
United States were 8,356 tons, valued at 
$457,900. 

The United States was the supplier of 
41 percent of the caustic soda imported 
during the first 10 months of 1945, These 
imports totaled 21 623 tons, with a valu. 
ation of $1,881,950; 8877 tons, worth 
$920,100, were from the United States, 


EXPORTS OF INORGANIC CHEMICALS, 
CANADA 


Canadian exports of inorganic chemi- 
cals in 1945 declined in value to $12,685,. 
000 (Canadian currency) from $14,914. 
000 in 1944, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Exports of soda 
products, however, advanced consider- 
ably—from $4,263,000 to $5,420,000. Ex- 
ports of calcium compounds decreased, 
comparable figures being $5,709,000 and 
$4,027,000, respectively. 


Exports OF BONES FROM INDIA 


Exports of industrial bones from India 
for the fiscal year April 1944—March 
1945 amounted to 21,393 long tons, val- 
ued at $542 269, compared with 14860 
tons, with a valuation of $294,867, in 
1943-44, according to Indian customs 
statistics. 

In the 6 months April—September 1945, 
exports of bones totaled 15,038 tons, or 
more than double those for the like pe- 
riods in 1944 and 1943, which were 6,549 
and 6,051 tons, respectively. 


SHORTAGE OF NICOTINE SULFATE SERIOUS IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


The serious shortage of nicotine sul- 
fate in South Africa is responsible for 
the spread of the arsenic-resistant tick, 
which was first discovered in the vicinity 
of East London in 1937-38. A survey 
conducted by the Veterinary Division of 
the Union’s Department of Agriculture 
has revealed infestation throughout Na- 
tal and Zululand, with the possibility that 
it will spread into the Free State and 
the Transvaal. 

A shipment of 20 tons of nicotine sul- 
fate expected last fall failed to arrive. 
If this material is not soon available in 
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ity, work done in the past towards 
ey tvaiication will be lost entirely, re- 


ports state. 


Construction 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANS FOR SAN JUAN, 
ARGENTINA 


Plans have been made to reconstruct 
the earthquake-wrecked city of San Juan, 
Argentina, at a cost of approximately 
193,000,000 pesos. An entity, known as 
Reconstruction of San Juan, assisted by 
Argentine National and provincial gov- 
ernments will proceed to study and design 
public buildings and utilities projects. 

Although the Argentine Government 
has concluded emergency construction 
work designed to satisfy immediate and 
elementary needs, a great deal of urgent 
work remains to be done. Projects listed 
for early consideration include: Low-cost 
houses in San Juan and other affected 
centers; dwellings numbering 5,000 or 
less, valued at approximately 50,000,000 
pesos; hospitals and schools not to ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 pesos in value; street pav- 
ing, drains, culverts, and connections 
with the irrigation system on which not 
more than 33,000,000 pesos will be spent; 
a slaughterhouse and other buildings for 
markets, costing no more than 4,000,000 
pesos; a cemetery to cost approximately 
3,000,000 pesos. 

Necessary demolition work is not in- 
cluded in the foregoing estimates. 


VALUE OF BUILDING CONTRACTS INCREASES, 
CANADA 


Despite difficulties in obtaining ma- 
terials and labor, the total value of con- 
struction contracts awarded in Canada 
during 1945 was greater than in any year 
since 1930. Contracts awarded during 
1945 were valued at $409,000,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), compared with $292,- 
000,000 during the preceding year. The 
greatest advance was in_ residential 
building. 

Building permits issued during the first 
11 months of 1945 were valued at $178.- 
900,000, compared with $120,800,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1944. 


TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, CosTA RICA 


Construction of a tuberculosis hospital 
has been planned for San Jose, Costa 
Rica. A building contract covering this 
project was awarded recently to a Costa 
Rican engineering firm. The project will 
cost approximately 2,000,000 colones and 
is expected to take 2 years to complete. 


PLANS For PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION, ALTERA- 
TIONS, AND REPAIRS, PANAMA Clty, 
PANAMA 


Building permits issued for private 
construction, alterations, and repairs in 
Panama City, Republic of Panama, dur- 
ing January 1946 were valued at $479,918, 
according to the Panamanian press. 
The value of the permits was less than 
those authorized during any month in 
1945 and represented a decrease of more 
on $400,000 from those of January 

The most important project authorized 
during January 1946 was a brewery 
warehouse to cost $119,000. Other per- 
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Norway Plans To Buy 
American Ships 


The Norwegian Government has 
proposed that up to $25,000,000 be 
appropriated for the purchase of 
22 United States ships comprising 
in all 175,000 gross tons. These 
ships were built between 1943 and 
1945, have since been chartered to 
Norway, and include 10 Liberty 
ships, 4 cargo liners, and 8 tankers. 
It is expected that Norway will be 
given preference when these ves- 
sels are sold. They will be resold 
by the Government to private own- 
ers, and the bids are plentiful, says 
the Norwegian Information Serv- 
ice. 2 

In all, foreign exchange has 
been appropriated for the building 
of 130 ships outside of Norway, and 
for the purchase of 24 smaller ves- 
sels. Including the planned pur- 
chases from the United States, the 
Norwegian Merchant Marine 
should reach a size of 3,760,000 
gross tons by 1948. 























mits for new construction were issued for 
24 residential buildings, including 2 or 
3 apartments. 

Announcement was made in February 
that the Panamanian Bank of Urbaniza- 
tion and Rehabilitation would accept bids 
soon on the construction of 52 addi- 
tional houses in the new Government 
housing development in the Vista Her- 
mosa district of Panama City. The 
houses will be the two-, three-, or four- 
bedroom type. Bids also will be accepted 
on construction of a main avenue to en- 
circle the community, which is planned 
to be 2,554 meters long, 12 meters wide, 
and to have a concrete base of 18 centi- 
meters thick; construction costs have 
been estimated at $160,000. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT CONSIDERED FEASIBLE, 
PALESTINE 


Consideration is being given to divert- 
ing the three main tributaries of the Jor- 
dan River in Palestine for irrigation pur- 
poses, says a foreign publication. A 
canal would be constructed through 
which the water would flow to a storage 
reservoir in the area of Nazareth. An 
irrigation canal then would carry the 
water into the coastal plain and to the 
arid regions to the south. The entire 
Jordan Valley would thereby come under 
irrigation. 


SABI VALLEY IRRIGATION PLAN, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Plans have been made to irrigate at 
least 2,000 acres of land in the Sabi 
River area in Southern Rhodesia, reports 
a foreign publication. If the plan is ap- 
proved the Native Agricultural Depart- 
ment will cut a channel through the 
bank of the river. This will be the first 
time the waters of the Sabi River will be 
used for a large-scale irrigation project. 
If more cultivable land is needed, an 
additional 4,000 acres can be brought 
under irrigation. 
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PROJECTS IN THE 5-YEAR PLAN, U.S. S. R. 


Construction projects in the current 
5-year plan of the Soviet Union include 
the addition of several departments of 
the shipbuilding yard in Nikolaev, the 
Turbine Workshop at the Leningrad 
“Electrosila” plant, a concentrating mill 
for the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Com- 
bine which will process 3,000,000 tons of 
ore annually, and several new depart- 
ments of the Krivoi Rog Metallurgical 
Plant, the Soviet press has announced. 

The projects are under the All-Union 
Promstroiproyect (Industrial Construc- 
tion Project) Trust, the creation of which 
was announced last November to pre- 
pare and develop projects for major in- 
dustrial construction, restoration, and 
reconstruction tasks in the country. 


HOUSING IN LONDON AREA, U. K. 


Of the 31,775 temporary houses allo- 
cated to the London region of the United 
Kingdom, 3,905 had been erected by the 
middle of December 1945. Those de- 
stroyed or damaged, which had not been 
restored as of December 1945, numbered 
110,000 in the County of London and 
170.000 in the London region. 

Before the war there were approxi- 
mately 811,000 dwellings in the County 
of London, and 2.110.000 in the entire 
London region. Houses severely dam- 
aged and unoccupiable were being re- 
paired and restored at the rate of 700 
weekly. * 

Almost as many houses were damaged 
in London as in the remainder of Eng- 
land and Wales combined. London’s 
problem was particularly acute because 
much of the heavy damage occurred late 
in the war, during the flying-bomb and 
rocket attacks. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
CANADIAN EXPORTS OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


The value of electrical energy exported 
from Canada was valued at $7,574,000 in 
1945 and $7,842,000 in the preceding 
year. In December 1945 exports were 
valued at $558,000 compared with 
$603,000 in December 1944. 


PLANS FOR INCREASED ELECTRIC POWER AT 
ARENQUIQUE, MEXICO 


Electric power for the kraft-paper mill 
now under construction in the gorge of 
Atenquique, Mexico (about 25 miles 
south of Ciudad Guzman), at first will 
be furnished by a power plant, rated at 
3,500 kilowatts, being built at Atenqui- 
que. 

A hydroelectric generating plant 
rated at 15,000 kilowatts is planned for 
Quito, about 2 miles from Atenquique, 
with construction scheduled to begin in 
1947. Power also will be available from 
a new hydroelectric plant under con- 
struction by the Mexican Federal Elec- 
tric Commission at Tonalita, Jalisco, 
about 14 miles from Atenquique. 


Imports INTO KENYA AND UGANDA 


Imports of electrical goods into Kenya 
and Uganda in 1944, as published in the 
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foreign press, together with amounts of 
decrease or increase from the totals of 
1943, are shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Imports of Electrical Goods Into 
Kenya and Uganda 





Increase 
or 
Class 1944 decrease 
from 
1943 
Electric wires and cables £750 ~£1, 150 
Lighting accessories and fittings- 8, 700 —? 900 
Electrical goods and apparatus, 
not elsewhere specified 8, 300 +900 
Light bulbs &, 700 +3, 300 
Telegraph and telephone instru- | y 
ments and apparatus 20, 400 +1, 500 
Wireless sets 3, 800 —4, 600 
Other radio apparatus and parts 6, 900 —1, 500 
Torches, including bulbs and bat- 
teries 5, 300 +5, 000 
Electrical machinery anc parts 48, 600 —1, 500 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN PANAMA 


Central power stations in the interior 
Provinces of Panama are planned to re- 
place the present system of independent 
units, reports the Panamanian press. 

The installation of two large units of 
200,000-kilowatt capacity each, operated 
by Diesel motors, has been proposed with 
a view to furnishing adequate electric 
light and power facilities to neighboring 
towns at a lower initial cost. The cen- 
tral power station would serve the set- 
tlements of Lidice, Germeno, La Playa, 
Cruces, and Caimito in addition to the 
towns of Bejuco, Capira, Campana, and 
Chame. When the demand for energy 
increases. the two units could be syn- 
chronized to deliver power at the rate of 
400.000 kilowatts. 


ImporTs INTO TANGANYIKA 


Electrical goods imported into Tan- 
ganyika in 1944, according to the foreign 
press, and the amounts of decrease or in- 
crease from the totals of 1943 were as 
follows: 


Imports of Electrical Goods Into 
Tanganyika 





Increase 
: . or 
Class 1944 docreens 
from 1943 

Accumulators and batteries £12, 800 +£7, 800 
Cable and wire__- 7, 500 
Dynamos, motors and rotary con- 

vertors, Nn. €. S__. 4, 200 2, 200 
Lighting bulbs and tubes: 

Domestic 1, 900 +1, 300 

For flashlights and handlamps 500 +440 

Other _ _- 200 +140 
Tools and applicances, portable or 

domestic 200 — 00 
Telegraph and telephone instru- 

ments and apparatus. - 3, 900 +2, 900 
Radio receiving sets, including 

radio-gramophones 1, 200 —3, 000 
Radio apparatus, other, including 

electrical gramophones and am- 

plifiers 600 — 2, 000 
Electrical machinery goods and 

apparatus, other, n.e.s 20, 200 —3, 600 





Interest is being shown in a govern- 
ment commission appointed to report on 
the electric-power possibilities of East 
Africa. An additional plant, for which 


orders have been placed, is expected to be 
constructed in the near future. 
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Russians’ Ingenious Device 
for Locating Under- 
Water Oil 


To detect oil under the Caspian 
Sea, Soviet geologists are using 
seismographic recordings of blasts 
produced by charges dropped to 
the sea bottom, reports the Russian 
press. 

Motorboats assigned to survey- 
ing flotillas proceed to sites where 
the presence of oil is suspected, 
and charges are dropped. Seis- 
mographs, connected with record- 
ers on the boats, are dropped a 
short distance away from the 
charges. 

Interpretation of seismograph 
recordings, which reveal vibrations 
of the soil to a depth of 3 miles, 
indicates the presence or absence 
of oil. Some of the under-water oil- 
fields discovered in this manner are 
already in operation, it is stated. 























Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


REDUCTION IN INCOME FROM FARM 
PRODUCTS, CANADA 


Cash income from the sale of farm 
products in Canada during 1945 is esti- 
mated at $1,654,000,000, a decrease of 
$145,000,000 or about 8 percent from the 
record established in 1944, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ex- 
cept for a small reduction in Nova Scotia, 
the income was lower in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, with Saskatchewan down by $117,- 
000,000, Alberta $47,000,000, and Mani- 
toba $21,000,000, compared with 1944. 

Reduced wheat marketings accounted 
for most of the decline, but there were 
also smaller marketings of barley and 
hogs on the Prairies. Greater sales of 
cattle, oats, and calves offset part of the 
decline in Ontario. Payments under the 
Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the Prai- 
rie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie 
Farm Income Act are not included in the 
estimates. 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao Crop ESTIMATED, BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


The Grenada, British West Indies, 1946 
cacao crop probably will total only 2,750 
tons, according to a local trade estimate. 
This is about 500 tons below the 3,250 
tons produced in 1945. The reduction 
was caused by the August 17, 1944, storm, 
full effects of which only now are being 
felt. 

Shipments of cacao in the first 11 
months of 1945 totaled 2,828 tons; 2,396 
tons went to the United States. Total 
shipments for the corresponding period 
of 1944 amounted to 2,965 tons. 

Provisional quota allocations for ship- 
ment of 2,500 tons of cacao to the United 
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States and United Kingdom durj 

have been received. mene i 
Cacao stocks amounting to about 

tons or 6,000 bags at the beginning f 

1946 were above normal because of th 

delay in releasing quota allocations ¢ 

export shipment. . 


COFFEE EXPORTS AND PRICEs. Domr 


NI 
REPUBLIC cam 


Exports of green coffee from the Do 
minican Republic during 1945 totaled 
295,351 bags (60 kilograms each) valy 
at $4,696,377, compared with only 13g 876 
bags valued at $2,009,173 in 1944 | 
ports of roasted coffee totaled 8,769 bags 
Shipments to the United States in 1945 
(261,407 bags) were more than twice 
as large as those in 1944. 

Based on export figures the 1944-45 
coffee crop was estimated as one of the 
largest in the Republic’s history, 

During the coffee year October 1, 1944 
to September 30, 1945, a total of 263,037 
bags were exported; 191,239 of these 
went to the United States. During the 
same period the Commission for the De- 
fense of Coffee and Cacao permitted ex. 
portation of 266,183 bags of coffee. The 
Commission had to issue permits for jp. 
bond shipments to the United States 
until quota restrictions set by the Inter- 
American Coffee Board were removed on 
October 1, 1945. The latest increase jn 
the quota for the Republic by the Board 
set the quota at 229,591 bags for the 
coffee year. 

The average price paid for washed 
coffee this season is approximately $14 
per 100 pounds compared with $9.50 in 
the past year when the crop was much 
larger and shipping was more difficult. 
“Corriente” is also in demand with pro- 
ducers receiving $12.50 per hundred 
pounds; $8.50 was the price last year. 

Conservative trade circles place to- 
tal consumption of coffee in the Dpo- 
minican Republic between 40,000 and 
50,000 bags annually. 


ECUADORAN EXPORTS OF COFFEE AND CAcao 


Exports of coffee from Ecuador in 1945 
amounted to 9,960,078 kilograms, valued 
at $2,350,100, according to official statis- 
tics, as compared with 14,344,912 kilo- 
grams, valued at $2,526,383, in 1944. 

January 1946 exports were 10,975 bags 
(60 kilograms each), valued at $181,341, 
according to unofficial figures, as com- 
pared with 10,191 bags, valued at $125,- 
599, in January 1945. Cuba absorbed 55 
percent of Ecuadoran exports in Janu- 
ary, the United States taking only 42 
percent. 

There was little demand for coffee dur- 
ing January 1946, from the United States, 
but news was received that negotiations 
had already been completed for import- 
ing the 6,000,000 sacks authorized at the 
subsidy prices effective November 19, 
1945. 

Deliveries of cacao to Guayquil, Ecua- 
dor, in January 1946 amounted to 31,781 
quintals as compared with 35,078 quin- 
tals in December 1945 and 22,736 quin- 
tals in January 1945. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in Jan- 
uary 1946, amounted to 2,471,096 kilo- 
grams, valued at $583,863, according 
unofficial reports as compared with offi- 
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cial January 1945 figures of 853,917 kilo- 
ams valued at $182,568. 

Total cacao exports in 1945 amounted 
to 16,694,900 kilograms, according to 
latest revised statistics from the Director 
General of Customs, as compared with 
13,554,324 kilograms in 1944 and 18,- 
161,149 kilograms in 1943. 

The United States continued to be 
Ecuador’s best market for cacao, taking 
January 1946. Small amounts were 
taken by Colombia and Mexico. Ex- 
porters indicated that the reason for the 
increase in the percentage of cacao 
shipped to the United States—from an 
average of 69 percent during 1945 to 
almost 90 percent—was that stocks had 
been stored. It was hoped that United 
States ceiling prices meanwhile would be 
raised, but at the beginning of 1946 it was 
concluded that prices would not be in- 
creased and that shipments might as well 
be made at prevailing prices. 

Inquiries were reported to have been 
received during the month from several 
European countries, but no contracts 
were closed. Sales to Colombia and 
Mexico were understood to have been 
made at approximately 1 cent per pound 
above United States ceiling prices. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s butter produc- 
tion, the foreign press reports, amounted 
to 981,937 pounds during the first 9 
months of 1945 as compared with 972,- 
344 pounds during the corresponding 
period of 1944. Butter imports during 
the three quarters totaled 67,200 pounds, 
and exports amounted to 34,071 pounds. 

Cheese manufactured by factories and 
farm dairies increased from 396,633 
pounds in the first 9 months of 1944 to 
543,994 pounds during the like period 
of 1945. Imports of cheese during the 
like period of 1945 totaled only 909 
pounds and exports 69,760 pounds. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF BEANS, 
BRAZIL 


Brazil will have an estimated export- 
able surplus of 92,000 metric tons of 
beans from the 1946 crop. This forecast 
is based on preliminary planting indica- 
tions in the major bean exporting States 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, arid 
Minas Gerais, plus trade predictions that 
a record percentage of next year’s bean 
crop would be moved to terminal 
markets. 

Brazil’s annual outturn of all types of 
beans remained fairly constant during 
the 10-year period from 1935 to 1944. 
Average annual production was 850,391 
metric tons. A record crop was pro- 
duced in 1944; preliminary estimates for 
the 1945 crop show a production lower 
than 1944 by 21,000 metric tons but still 
above the 10-year average. 

Exports for 1945 will be the highest 
Since World War I. In 1917 exports at- 
tained a volume of 93,000 metric tons, 
although large quantities were exported 
each year from 1916 to 1920. From 
1921 to 1938 annual exports were small 
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and in only 2 years, 1926 and 1930, did 
they exceed 500 metric tons. 

It is noteworthy that during the years 
1935 to 1938 bean production in Brazil 
was close to the 10-year average for 
1935-44 but exports were negligible, in- 
dicating domestic consumption of all the 
quantities produced. During the recent 
war years it is known that urban cen- 
ters increased in population, and it may 
consequently be assumed that the con- 
sumption of so basic a food item as beans 
increased proportionately. 

Although there are no available esti- 
mates of bean consumption for Brazil 
some indications may be obtained from a 
comparison of production and export 
data. Average production of beans for 
the 10-year period 1935-44, as already 
pointed out, was 850,391 metric tons. 
During this period, an average of 3,805 
metric tons were exported annually. 

Important quantities of beans have re- 
cently been purchased by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Also offerings of large 
quantities have been made to the Agri- 
cultural Commodities Program (FEA). 
UNRRA expected to ship 14,000 metric 
tons of beans in December 1945 and ap- 
proximately 21,000 metric tons during 
January 1946, all reported to be from 
the 1945 crop. Therefore it is anticipated 
that more than 47,000 metric tons may 
be exported from the 1945 bean crop, 
and such surplus from the large 1944 
crop as were carried over. This total 
is composed of approximately 6,000 
metric tons shown in the official export 
data for the first 8 months of the year 
plus an adidtional 6,000 metric tons esti- 
mated to have been shipped by UNRRA 
between September 1 and December 1, 











Wool Industry Surplus Cor- 
poration in Britain 


The Wool Industry Surplus Corp., 
Ltd., a nonprofit organization, has 
recently been formed by the United 
Kingdom wool industry to effect 
the orderly disposal of all Govern- 
ment surplus wool cloth and blan- 
kets through legitimate trading 
channels at reasonable prices and 
margins of profit. Basic aim of 
the Corporation is to avoid repe- 
tition of the disorganized market- 
ing of Government surplus which 
occurred after World War I. 

Purchasing panels will be set up 
to advise the Corporation on the 
cloth to be purchased from the 
Government and to compute prices 
to be paid for each type of cloth. 
Approximately 1,500 wool manufac- 
turers, converters, merchants, and 
exporters are expected to form the 
“participating” membership, al- 
though all members of the industry 
have been invited to support the 
Corporation financially by a tem- 
porary deposit of £100, to be re- 
turned when the Corporation is 
liquidated. 
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plus the above-mentioned shipments ex- 
pected during December and January. 
The recent offering of large quantities 
of beans for exportation is an indication 
not only that surpluses have been pro- 
duced during the past 2 years but that 
beans are entering markets from increas- 
ingly remote producing areas under stim- 
ulation of an active market demand. 
Bean dealers in the interior purchased 
unusually large quantities from the 1944 
and 1945 crops which they are now seek- 
ing to market in Sao Paulo, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and port cities of Rio Grande do 
Sul. This movement has been strength- 
ened by an easing of transportation prob- 
lems. It has also received an impetus 
from the well-publicized negotiations be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Brazil for the purchase of 
exportable beans from the 1945—46 crop. 


NION AND GARLIC PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, CHILE 


In anticipation of increased exports, 
Chileans planted 22 percent more onions 
and 33 percent more garlic in the 1945-46 
season than in the preceding year. The 
Onion Producers Association states that 
this season’s onion crop may reach 80,000 
metric tons if the rather severe attack 
of onion thrips is brought under control. 
There may be an exportable surplus of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 metric tons of 
onions, although little foreign buying in- 
terest was noted in January. Some 3,000 
metric tons of garlic had been authorized 
for export during 1946 by the Chilean In- 
stitute of Agricultural Economy, and al- 
ready contracted for. Prices for both 
onions and garlic at the beginning of 
1946 were much higher than last year. 


THE BANANA INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of bananas from the Domini- 
can Republic during 1945 approximated 
1,000,000 stems (40—45 pounds each), ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics. This fig- 
ure exceeded exports in any year since 
the revival of the industry in that coun- 
try about a decade ago. 

The price paid to producers in most 
parts of the Republic was 45 cents for a 
nine-hand stem. On some small farms 
in the Monte Cristi area the size of the 
bananas is so retarded by sigatoka that 
the fruit is not marketable; however, 
the disease does not appear to have 
caused much concern to producers else- 
where. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF FRUITS 
ECUADOR 


The only fruits produced in Ecuador 
on a commercial or scientific basis are 
bananas, and, to a limited extent, 
oranges and pineapples. Normally ba- 
nanas are significant in the export trade 
of Ecuador and among the first 10 agri- 
cultural export items. 

Most fruit-producing areas are located 
in the river district of the coastal region 
where small haciendas are numerous. 
Oranges, lemons, and mangoes are pro- 
duced in scattered groves and the pro- 
duce is sent in small craft to Guayaquil 
where the marketing is done at the river 
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front or in adjacent markets. Price is 
determined by the bargaining position or 
acumen of seller and purchaser, so there 
is a great variation in prices for lots of 
similar quality or quantity sold at the 
same time. 

Banana production and acreage have 
decreased sharply in the past few years. 
In mid-1942 producers and exporters 
estimated there were about 17,000 acres 
planted to this fruit. In the last prewar 
year, 1939, exports totaled 1,972,646 
stems; in 1944 exports aggregated only 
540,974 stems. 

Because of the export decline pro- 
ducers neglected their plantings, turned 
the land over to other uses, or failed to 
make new plantings. It is reported there 
are considerable areas of idle land ex- 
cellently suited to banana growing. 

Banana exporters estimate that nearly 
8,000 acres are in commercial production 
for export, from which the 1946 crop is 
expected to approximate 200 stems per 
acre—a total of 1,600,000 stems. Prices 
at producing plantations have recently 
been about 3 sucres per nine-hand stem 
for fruit of exportable quality. The chief 
producing and exporting firm reports 
that shipments to the United States will 
be resumed around April 1946. As plan- 
tations were neglected during the war 
years when shipping facilities were in- 
adequate, it is believed the fruit will be 
of poor quality for some time. Bananas 
also were affected by drought during 
1945. If, despite these draw-backs, ex- 
ports in 1946 reach the estimated 1,200,- 
000 stems, they will be more than twice 
as large as in 1944, it is reported. 

The largest banana-producing firm in 
Ecuador estimates that its total 1946 
production available for export will be 
about 1,600,000 stems, but that exports 
probably will not exceed 1,200,000 stems 
as the Chilean market cannot absorb 
more than the 600,000 stems currently 
being exported there and as the fruit will 
not be of a quality marketable in the 
United States. 

Banana exports in 1943 approximated 
600,000 stems as against about 880,000 
stems in 1942. Shipments abroad dur- 
ing 1944 approximated 540,000 stems. 
During 1942 Chile took about two-thirds 
of tne totai, the United States one- 
fourth, and Peru the remainder. In 1944 
Chile purchased 90 percent of the ex- 
ports; the remainder went to Peru. In 
the first 10 months of 1945 outside mar- 
kets absorbed 652,780 stems. 

The production of oranges has de- 
clined in recent years and there has 
been no serious attempt to import any 
stock or to cultivate the crop on any- 
thing like a scientific basis. A large ex- 
porting firm estimates that the Daule 
region, in Guayas Province, produces 
about 8,000,000 oranges on numerous 
small plantations. 

All exports of oranges in recent years 
have been to Chile and Peru, with the 
latter buying by far the larger share. 
Shipments in 1942 totaled 17,295,367 
oranges; in 1943, 7,838,120; and in 1944, 
18,185,776. Exports in the first 10 
months of 1945 were 4,889,509 oranges. 
A local trade source believes daily na- 
tional consumption amounts to 40,000 
oranges. 
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Exports of pineapples in 1942 were the 
highest for recent periods—119,764. In 
1943 sales abroad fell to 65,601 and in 
1944 to 57,808 pineapples; in the first 10 
months of 1945 there were 31,045 pine- 
apples exported. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF FOTATOES, 
ITALY 


Despite little change in total plant- 
ings the production of potatoes in Italy 
for the 1945 season declined to an esti- 
mated 14,641,100 quintals from the 22,- 
802,590 quintals harvested in 1944. 
Growers cultivated 393,020 hectares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres) in 1945 and 396,- 
558 hectares in the preceding year. 

The Italian Government placed its im- 
port seed-potato requirements for the 
1946 crop at 30,500 tons. These seed 
potatoes are to be shipped in from the 
United Kingdom. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF VEGETABLES, 
PARAGUAY 

Vegetable growers in Paraguay were 
favored by somewhat better conditions in 
1945 than in the preceding year when 
crops suffered from drought. Vegetables 
are produced as cash crops only in rela- 
tively small areas near urban centers. 
Asuncion offers by far the largest cash 
market to vegetable growers. Outside 
the urban districts, vegetables are gen- 
erally grown for consumption on the 
farms where they are produced. 

Vegetables are not exported in any 
significant quantities. During off-season 
periods, certain vegetables — notably 
onions, peas and tomatoes—are imported 











Railway Electrification Ad- | 
vances in Europe 


Conversion of railways to elec- 
| tric operation was recently an- 
| nounced by three European na- 
tions, says the foreign press. 
Large-scale electrification in the 
near future is planned by the Bel- 
gian Government, according to the 
report, although that country now | 
has only 27 miles of electric trac- | 
tion, on the line between Brussels 
and Antwerp. 

A decision to convert the whole 
steam-operated railway system of 
Holland to electric traction was 
made by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment last June. Some 373 miles 
were electrified before the war, but 
the overhead wires have been left 
intact on only 75 route miles; some 
205 miles have had overhead wires 
removed. Another 93 miles have 
been stripped completely. From 46 
of the 75 substations all trans- 
formers, mercury arc rectifiers, 
and switchgear have been removed. 

An announcement reportedly 
made by the Director General of 
Norwegian State Railways states 
that electrification will be under- 
taken on all main lines in Norway, 
with work beginning immediately 
on the 60 miles from Bergen to 
Voss. 
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from Argentina. Dependence on Argen 
tina for these vegetables is expected tg 
cease following completion of new yp, 
frigerated-storage facilities at Asuncion 
construction of which is now in progress. 

Mandioca is an important item in the 
Paraguayan diet. It is also used on the 
farms as feed for livestock. For hum 
consumption mandioca is usually groung 
or beaten into flour and then cookeg 
and eaten in pancake form, as a subgtj. 
tute for bread. The largest plantations 
of mandioca are located near the Capital 
city and in the Cordillera district (the 
fertile central zone) and in the Depart. 
ment of Paraguari. During 1945 insects 
attacked the mandioca crop, and the 
country was obliged to import Mandioca 
from Brazil. 

Consumption of potatoes is confined 
largely to Asuncion and a few of the 
larger towns. To Satisfy off-season re. 
quirements, the country imports from 
1,200 to 1,500 tons of potatoes annually, 
Restrictions placed by Argentina in Sep- 
tember 1945 on exports of potatoes to 
Paraguay resulted in temporary short. 
ages at Asuncion, and have hindered the 
Government’s plan to encourage the cul- 
tivation of potatoes through the distri. 
bution of imported seed potatoes. Agri. 
cultural authorities in Paraguay prefer 
United States seed potatoes in view of 
their superior quality and low prices, but 
they were not available during most of 
1945 in the quantities required. The 
rural populations are heavy consumers 
of sweetpotatoes. Practically every 
farmer produces small quantities of 
sweetpotatoes for his own use. 

Onions are consumed in Paraguay on 
a relatively small scale. Onion imports 
from Argentina range from 700 to 800 
metric tons annually. Local production 
is estimated at approximately 3,000 met- 
ric tons. 

Beans (black beans, red kidney beans, 
white beans about the size of navy beans, 
and lima beans) are important food- 
stuffs produced throughout the culti- 
vated areas. The Banco Agricola del 
Paraguay has a carry-over stock of ap- 
proximately 200,000 kilograms of beans 
which were bought from the farmers 
in 1945 when they were unable to ob- 
tain from private buyers the minimum 
prices established by the government. 

The following table shows average an- 
nual production estimates for recent 
years—roughly computed from figures 
derived from various sources—of the 
principal vegetables grown in Paraguay: 





rage 
Vegetable nome ‘yield | Pr 
planted per acre duction 
Kile- | Metric 
teres grams tons 
Mandioca 110, 000 7, 500 | 825,000 
Beans 17, 500 100 | 19,000 
Potatoes 1, 2%) 1, 040 1, 300 
Onions 1, 100 5, 000 5, 500 
Peas 500 500 250 
Sweet potatoes 5, 000 3,500 | 17,500 
Other vegetables 25, 000 





An unusually large crop of tomatoes 
was harvested during November and De- 
cember 1945, but tomatoes are still one 
of the vegetables consumed in minor 
quantities in Paraguay. Increased pro- 
duction of tomatoes may be partly at- 
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tributable to the Government's efforts to 
encourage the planting of tomatoes to 
educe dependence on Argentina. Let- 
ice cabbage, spinach, and similar leafy 
vegetables are produced in small quan- 
tities. Carrots, garlic, and squash are 
rops. 

ee Sutlook for production of vege- 
tables in Paraguay in 1946 is favorable— 
with the possible exception of the man- 
dioca crop. The mandioca harvest early 
in 1946 is expected to be small because 
of damage by insects. 


Grains and Products 


BrazIL’s WHEAT AND FLOUR SITUATION 


Brazil’s wheat imports during 1945 are 
ynofficially reported at 1,080,659 metric 
tons, 1,071,455 tons being of Argentine 
origin, 7500 tons from the United States, 
and 1,704 tons originating in Mexico. 

Imports of wheat flour during the year 
are unofficially reported as 145,967 tons, 
which is equivalent to 194,622 tons of 
wheat in grain converted at the rate of 
75 percent flour extraction. Thus the 
total grain equivalent of Brazil’s wheat 
and flour imports during 1945 amounted 
to 1,275,281 tons, which approximates the 
record total grain equivalent for wheat 
and flour imported during 1944. . Flour 
imports alone were the largest in any 
year since 1930. 

Notwithstanding the large quantities 
of grain and flour imported, a critical 
scarcity of flour developed during the 
last 60 days of 1945, especially in the 
major cities in central Brazil. Domestic 
mills have been short of wheat for grind- 
ing since early December and by the 
middle of February 1946 the shortage of 
flour was becoming increasingly felt in 
the interior. 

The Government took steps to en- 
courage flour imports through the issu- 
ing of duty-free entry licenses beginning 
November 30, 1945, under the terms of 
Decree Law No. 8250 of November 29, 
1945. The Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization had charge of issuing li- 
censes from November 30 to January 9, 
after which this function was taken over 
by the Federal Council of Foreign Trade. 

Flour prices based on wheat or flour 
imported from the United States as 
posted in Rio de Janeiro during January 
1946 were higher than prices quoted on 
flour milled domestically from Argen- 
tine wheat. Imported United States flour 
was quoted at 120 cruzeiros per bag of 
50 kilograms, while flour milled locally 
from United States wheat was 137 cru- 
zeiros. These prices compare with 105 
cruzeiros per 50-kilogram bag of flour 
milled domestically from Argentine 
wheat. 

The outlook in February for Brazil’s 
domestic wheat production is greatly im- 
proved over the last year, but officials of 
the Wheat Expansion Service estimate 
that no more than 120,000 cubic metric 
tons of wheat will move into commercial 
channels even though the crop is good. 
The size of the domestic crop will ob- 
viously have little effect on the over-all 
scarcity of wheat and flour during the 
next 12 months. 

Judged on the basis of comparative 
figures over a period of years the prob- 
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Fire-Fighting Equipment, 
Methods, Will Be Studied 


In the near future three officials 
of the Montevideo Fire Depart- 
ment will visit this country for the 
purpose of studying modern /fire- 
fighting methods and possibly buy- 
ing additional equipment. The 
Uruguayans, Lieut.-Col. Raul J. 
Barlocco, Senor Teofilo C. Ramos, 
and Lieut. Alfredo Pedemonti, will 
be in this country about 2 months, 
according to the United States 
Commercial Attaché at Monte- 
video. They. will visit New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Sandy Hook, 
Connecticut, Columbus, and San 
Francisco. 

For further information, inter- 
ested business firms can write to 
these officials, c/o Uruguayan Con- 
sulate, New York, N. Y. 


a 























lem is one of constantly increasing im- 
ports to meet a greatly expanded domes- 
tic demand. The increase in consumer 
demand has been particularly heavy in 
the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, where wartime incomes are per- 
mitting a large part of the population to 
use bread as a basic item in their daily 
diet. 


CONDITIONS IN RICE INDUSTRY, CHILE 


Chile’s 1945-46 rice crop, which will 
be harvested in May, has prospects of 
reaching 110,000 metric tons (milled ba- 
sis)—a record output. It is unofficially 
reported that the domestic consumption 
quota for 1946 will be set between 45,000 
and 50,000 metric tons of milled rice, 
which would leave an exportable surplus 
of possibly 60,000 metric tons. 

The area planted to rice for the 1945- 
46 crop totaled 51,335 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres) as compared with 44,- 
316 hectares for the preceding crop. 

Chile’s consumption of rice minus seed 
requirements was estimated at about 45,- 
000 metric tons of milled rice for 1945. 
The estimate for 1944 was 40,000 tons. 
The per capita consumption of rice in 
1945 amounted to 8.7 kilograms and that 
for 1944 was 7.7 kilograms. 

The principal countries which for- 
merly supplied Chile with rice were the 
United States, Italy, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Egypt, India, and Uruguay. By 1941 
Chilean rice production reached such 
proportions that sufficient stocks were 
available to enable exportation for the 
first time. In that year Chile sold 3,899 
metric tons abroad, chiefly to Argentina 
and Bolivia. In 1944 exports reached 
27,730 metric tons. The principal coun- 
tries of destination were Bolivia, Peru, 
Panama, and Cuba. Rice exports of 
41,595 tons during the first 11 months 
of 1945 were consigned chiefly to the 
Philippines, Bolivia, Cuba, and Panama. 
Greece also entered the market late in 
1945 and took 2,253.2 metric tons. 

Quotations for rough rice late in Jan- 
uary 1946 ranged from 145 to 150 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, f. o. b., unsacked, 
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Santiago. Domestic prices were set by 
the Chilean Government. 

On the other hand, prices of export 
quota rice during the last 2 months of 
1945 and January 1946 skyrocketed be- 
cause of a large amount of speculation 
which took place as the supply dimin- 
ished. Speculative purchases during 
January 1946 were made at prices rang- 
ing from $7.20 to $8 per 46 kilograms, 
f. o. b., sacked, seaport (milled basis, 
30 percent broken). 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Flour mills in Canada produced 2,240,- 
242 barrels of wheat flour in January 
1946, as compared with 2,068,232 barrels 
in the like month of 1945. Flour pro- 
duction in the first 6 months of the 
1945-46 crop year amounted to 12,989,- 
189 barrels, as compared with 12,441,364 
barrels in the first half of the 1944-45 
crop year. 

More flour was exported in January 
1946 than in any 1 month of the 1945-46 
crop year, the total being 1,138,797 bar- 
rels. Exports in the first half of the 
1945-46 crop year amounted to 6,229,- 
350 barrels, as against 6,124,081 barrels 
in the corresponding period of the 
1944-45 crop year. 


Sugars and Products 
PLANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION, CANADA 


A long-term Canadian sugar-beet pro- 
gram, whereby 30 percent of the nation’s 
sugar consumption would be covered by 
beet sugar instead of the 20 percent of 
consumption thus far attained, has been 
discussed in Dominion press reports. 
Sugar-beet growers have a reported ob- 
jective to provide 40 or 50 percent of the 
country’s sugar requirements. The in- 
creased production is expected to result 
from higher prices for the beets. 

Soil and climate in southern Alberta 
are favorable for the cultivation of sugar 
beets, and in 1945 about 30,775 acres in 
the Province accounted for 363,000 tons 
of sugar beets, or about 65 percent of the 
total crop for Canada. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION OF TANNING 
EXTRACTS, FRANCE 


Imports of quebracho extract into 
France totaled 19,850 tons during the first 
11 months of 1945, reports a European 
journal. The importation for the entire 
year was expected to reach 28,000 tons. 

Production of tanning extracts 
amounted to 764 tons during November, 
compared with 403 tons during the pre- 
ceding month. 


EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, PARAGUAY 


Quebracho extract was one of the prin- 
cipal Paraguayan products exported to 
the United States during 1945, such ship- 
ments amounting to 8,727,733 kilograms, 
valued at $948,017. This represented a 
decline of 10 percent, by weight, from the 
preceding year’s exports of 9,666,762 kilo- 
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6 months if not given proper care. 


said. 


cost of collecting the roots. 


of civil administration in that area. 





Derris in Malaya: Jap Neglect Wrought Damage 


The Japanese performed badly in British Malaya with respect to derris, 
a plant containing the natural and widely used insecticide rotenone, accord- 
ing to the Chemicals and Drugs Division of the Department of Commerce. 

As a result of Japanese neglect of estates comprising about 2,500 acres, 
the roots of the derris plants in Malaya will deteriorate within the next 


Plantings of derris in Malaya run up to 4,200 acres. 
are stocks of derris in the country, estimated at 175 tons, and these stocks 
will shortly be moved to London for the account of the Ministry of Supply. 

Thanks to the small gardens in Malaya, which account for only one-tenth 
of the derris acreage, there will probably be a monthly output of 50 to 75 
tons of derris, beginning almost immediately, the Department of Commerce 


Trade in derris is confined to the root of the plant, and Malayan root is 
known for its high quality, containing 4 to 8 percent of rotenone. 
received in the United States the derris root is grourd to a fine powder, mixed 
with other materials, and applied to plants as an insect-control measure. 
It is also our best means of preventing grubs infesting cattle. 

The derris industry in Malaya is hampered by labor trouble and the high 
Although the United States could use every 
pound of derris produced in Malaya for some time to come, reports indicate 
that trade with that British possession must wait upon reestablishment 


Fortunately there 


When 























grams worth $898,299. The 1945 value, 
however, increased 5 percent, over the 
value of such exports to the United States 
during 1944. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PECCARY 


SKINS, PERU 


Peruvian production of black-haired 
peccary (a species of wild pig) skins is 
estimated at 70,000 pieces annually. Al- 
though the output during 1944 dropped 
to only about 58,000 skins, it averaged 
approximately 70,000 skins during the 
period 1939 to 1944. The calculation is 
based on export figures, inasmuch as do- 
mestic consumption is reported to be 
insignificant. 

Since 1939, the United States has been 
the only important market for these 
skins. Total exports of peccary skins 
during 1944 weighed 58,034 gross kilo- 
grams (each dried skin weighs approxi- 
mately 1 kilogram) valued at 451,103 
soles, of which 57,262 skins, valued at 
445.916 soles, were shipped to the United 
States. 

Reliable forecasts indicate that Peru 
will continue to dispose of most of its 
peccary skins through foreign markets, 
particularly the United States, at the rate 
of from 60,000 to 70,000 pieces annually. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, Nova ScorTIA4, 
CANADA 


About 60 percent of Nova Scotia’s 1945 
production of 325,000,000 board feet of 
softwood and hardwood lumber went to 
Great Britain and the United States, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. A sizeable 
share of the total production was sent 
to Iceland. 

In 1944 Nova Scotia’s lumber output 
amounted to 302,000,000 board feet, as 
compared with 387.000,000 board feet 
produced in 1943. These totals do not 


include pulpwood, pit props, poles, or 
railway ties. 


New LUMBER MILL OPERATING IN 
HONDURAS 


On the south coast of Honduras, be- 
tween the Inter-American Highway and 
the Gulf of Fonseca, a new lumber de- 
velopment has been started. A sawmill 
with a capacity of 500,000 board feet a 
month has begun operation, and, be- 
sides sawn lumber, large quantities of 
timber suitable for mine props and pil- 
ing are being produced. Most of the pine 
lumber exported from southern Hon- 
duras has been destined for Panama, but 
during February the first shipment of 
the product was made to the United 
States. 


TEAK ForESTS BEING RESTORED, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Under management of the Forestry De- 
partment, 1,000,000 acres of teak forest 
in Southern Rhodesia are being restored, 
a foreign lumber journal reports. After 
50 years of haphazard cutting and an- 
nual fires, the Conservator of Forests 
estimates that another 50 years will be 
needed to bring the forests back to prime 
condition. It is expected, however, that 
revenue from the forests during the next 
half century will more than cover the 
cost of the project. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of farm implements and ma- 
chinery from Canada during the calen- 
dar year 1945 had a value of $20,196,000 
compared with $13,434,000 in 1944. In 
December 1945 this class of exports in- 
creased in value to $1,971,000 from a 
value of $611,000 in December 1944. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY IMPORTS, Brazy, 





Textile machinery is badly needed jn 
the Sao Paulo district of Brazil. Com, 
petition to dominate the market is re. 
ported to be keen. There is also a gregt 
desire to retain markets gained durin 
the war. The industry is now largely 
dependent upon foreign manufacturers 
for the renewal and modernization of jts 
machinery, and the sources most fre. 
quently considered are the United States 
Great Britain, and Switzerland. ; 

Switzerland has shipped more new 
machinery to Sao Paulo, in recent 
months than either of the other typ 
countries. However, the placing of or- 
ders by spinners and weavers who fee] 
the need of acquiring new machinery 
quickly is greatly influenced by answers 
to the question “Which nation or man. 
ufacturer can assure the earliest possible 
deliveries?” 

Since there has been little progress 
in the domestic manufacture of textile 
machinery, most of it being copies of ob. 
solete models, the small quantities ex. 
ported from Brazil cannot be considered 
as detrimental to modernization of Bra- 
zil’s textile industry. 

Of the 1,220,364 kilograms of textile 
machinery imported through the port 
of Santos in 1945 after VE-day, 324.675 
kilograms, or 2642 percent, was from 
the United States; 632,965 kilograms, or 
52 percent, was from Switzerland; 135, 
397 kilograms, or 11 percent was from 
Spain; and 127,306 kilograms, or 10% 
percent, was from Great Britain. A 
large percentage of the machinery im- 
ported from the United States was used 
machinery. 


NEW MACHINE For CRACKING BABASSU 
NUTS, BRAZIL 


A new machine for cracking babassi 
nuts is being tested at Sao Luiz in the 
State of Maranhao, Brazil, reports the 
press. The machine is said to have 
given a satisfactory performance in a 
trial involving the cracking of 3,000 
pounds of babassu nuts, which yielded 
221 pounds of kernels, 113 pounds of 
husks, and 120 pounds of meal. Fur- 
ther tests are being planned by the 
Technical Department of the Sao Luiz 
Commercial Association. 


SALE OF USED MACHINE TOOLs, CANADA 


Surplus used machine tools are being 
purchased from the Government in large 
quantities by the Canadian public, and 
this is adversely affecting the sale of new 
tools. Sales since the beginning of the 
Government’s disposal policy have 
reached an aggregate of more than 
$5,000,000, largely at average prices rep- 
resenting but 40 percent of the original 
cost. 

Shipments of machine tools from 
Great Britain to Canada are coming 
through in limited quantities, and Ca- 
nadian producers are reported to be busy 
filling foreign orders. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


REASED DEMAND FOR RAW MATERIALS, 


INC 
URUGUAY 


Significant increases in the value of 
Uruguay’s imports of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals were reported for the first 9 
months of 1945. Imports of these prod- 
ucts during that period were valued at 
$1,142,000 ‘United States currency), 
compared with $846,000 in the like pe- 
riod in 1944. 

This advance was attributed in part 
to the expansion in domestic production 
of pharmaceuticals. Local manufac- 
ture of drugs and pharmaceuticals is 
carried on by almost 50 laboratories, 
varying in degree of importance, which 
produce preparations principally from 
imported raw materials. This industry, 
centered in Montevideo, has made great 
strides since 1939, largely as a result of 
wartime trade dislocations. The Uru- 
guayan demand for drug products conse- 
quently has shifted from imported phar- 
maceutical preparations to the raw mate- 
rials for use in processing these commod- 
ities. Despite the fact that the local 
pharmaceutical industry is protected by 
tariffs, the ending of the war may bring 
increased foreign competition. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM’s DIAMOND 
INDUSTRY 


Rough diamonds will be in short supply 
during 1946, according to statements 
made by representatives of the trade 
meeting in Antwerp, Belgium, late in 
1945. With the exception of certain 
stocks held by citizens of Belgium now 
residing in the United States, world 
stocks of rough gem stones are exhausted 
and production of rough stones is likely 
to remain relatively small throughout 
the year, owing to the difficulties en- 
countered in reopening mines closed dur- 
ing the war and in obtaining new equip- 
ment, according to the opinion of the 
trade. 

Diamonds held by merchants who fled 
Belgium at the outbreak or the war and 
who have gone into business in New York 
are estimated to be worth at least £10,- 
000,000 and perhaps more. However, 
these stocks are almost entirely “Ant- 
werp sizes”—chips, flats, maccles, and 
melees—which are too small for profita- 
ble manufacture in the United States. 

Under normal conditions the owners 
undoubtedly would have returned to Bel- 
gium at the close of the war. Their re- 
turn was important from the standpoint 
of providing work for the 13,500 persons 
employed in the diamond cutting and 
polishing trade in Belgium, also because 
of the desirability of keeping the stones 
in the legitimate market. Nevertheless, 
certain practical difficulties, such as the 
tax of 70 to 95 percent on wartime profits 
imposed by Belgium with no allowance 
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for taxes paid by the refugees in foreign 
countries, stood in the way. 

The diamond industry in Belgium also 
suffered during the war in loss of plant 
and equipment. The Nazis removed 
equipment from the plants, and the 
buildings were damaged by flying bombs. 

Financial assistance in the reconstruc- 
tion and reequipment of damaged fac- 
tories has been offered by members of 
the trade in other countries, and a quota 
of gem and industrial stones has been 
obtained for the year 1946. The antici- 
pated return of nationals who are spe- 
cialists in the trade is likewise expected 
to proved an important factor in rehab- 
ilitation of the industry. 

Approximately 75 to 80 percent of the 
finished stones customarily have been ex- 
ported to the United States. It is 
thought, however, that an effort will be 
made to encourage larger exports to 
other countries. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Australia imported fats, oils, and waxes 
valued at £4804,000 during the quarter 
ended September 1945, ccmpared with 
£4 853,000 in the like period in 1944. Ex- 
ports of oils, fats, and waxes in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1945 were valued at 
£A629,000, compared with £A1,528,000 in 
the corresponding quarter of 1944, re- 
ports the British press 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Moderate increases in the value of 
recent Canadian imports of vegetable 
oils (not edible) have occurred. During 
the first 11 months of 1945, imports of 
these oils were valued at $10,250,000 
(Canadian currency), reports that coun- 
try’s Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, as compared with $9,219,000 in 
the like period of 1944. 

The value of imports of animal oils, 
fats, grease, and wax from January 
through November 1945 advanced to 
$3 304 000, from $2,528.000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 


CASTOR-BEAN AND PEANUT PRODUCTION, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s castor-bean production 
in 1945 increased more than sixfold, 
although the area planted was expanded 
by only about one-third over the 1944 
figure. The 1945 production is estimated 
at 8,000 metric tons, compared with 1,200 
metric tons in 1944. Plantings in 1945 
totaled 9500 hectares, an increase of 
3,500 hectares over the preceding year. 

Moderate advances in Madagascar’s 
output of peanuts were reported in 1945. 
Estimates place production in that year 
at about 8,000 metric tons; the 1944 out- 
put approximated 7,000 metric tons. 
Some 12,700 hectares were planted to 
peanuts in 1945, compared with 11,000 
hectares in 1944. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


Exports of cod-liver oil from New- 
foundland advanced to 362,711 imperial 
gallons (1 imperial gallon=1.20094 U. S. 
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gallons) in the 12 months ended October 
31, 1945, compared with 316,377 gallons 
in the preceding 12-month period. Ex- 
ports of common cod oil in the 12-month 
period, ended October 31, 1945, dropped 
to 467,208 imperial gallons, from 622,956 
gallons in the preceding 12-month period. 

Exports of herring oil from November 
1, 1944, to October 31, 1945, fell off 
sharply to 21,734 imperial gallons from 
132,826 gallons in the preceding year. 
This large reduction in exports was at- 
tributed to the destruction by fire of 
one of the two factories in Newfoundland 
which process herring oil. The factory 
has been rebuilt and is expected to be 
ready for operation before the end of 
1946. 

Interest in the whaling industry has 
been far more apparent in recent years 
than during prewar years. During 1945, 
six boats were operated, whereas only 
four were used in 1944, three in 1943, and 
one during each of the three preceding 
years. The accompanying list shows the 
growth of Newfoundland’s whaling in- 
dustry: 


Production of Whale Oils, Including 


Sperm Oil 

Imperial 
Year? gallons 
Ce See egy ener ae eee” Naren Se ee 74, 200 
i pinincd naan ms pasdsaehweboanell 87, 720 
BU in oS oa kare 247, 040 
EE Scenic nnb iene mma 380, 541 
ROR casein lain eed dic cng ca ea sienagigetianded 2 500,000 


‘Calendar years, 1941 through 1944; 1945 
includes figures through October 31, only. 
* Estimated. 


Newfoundland’s seal fishery output 
has been declining in recent years. 
However, during the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1945, a gain was made to 
79,597 imperial gallons of seal oil com- 
pared with a 1942-44 average production 
of approximately 50,000 gallons. The 
renderings average 600,000 gallons an- 
nually in the period 1935-39 (for the 
years ended June 30). Usually, the en- 
tire production of seal oil is exported. 

The accompanying table shows quan- 
tity and value of fish-oil exports from 
Newfoundland to the United States: 





{Quantity shown in imperial gallons; value, in U. S. 
dollars} 
1944 1945 
Commodity ea tees aes 
Quan- | yy), | Quan- | y,, 

tity Value tity | Value 
Whale oil_- - 58,510 | 80,610 
Cod oil 503, 471 (398, 570 (432,454 | 407, 156 
Cod-liver oil 74, 109 |191, 230 | 99,067 | 233,610 

Seal oil. - 262 258 ‘ 
Herring oi}__. 22, 922 22, 547 
Blackfish oil 145 1, 750 





PALESTINE’S OLIVE-OIL INDUSTRY 


Estimates for the 1945-46 season boost 
Palestine’s production of olive oil to be- 
tween 12,000 and 14,000 metric tons. The 
preceding season was very poor, the 1944— 
45 production amounting to only 2,738 
metric tons, compared with 9,912 metric 
tons in the 1943-44 crop period. Because 
of the reduced output, the number of 
pressing plants in operation declined to 
440 for the 1944-45 crop, as compared 
with 630 employed to process the harvest 
of the two preceding years. 
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Annual domestic consumption of edi- 
ble olive oil is estimated at about 4,000 
metric tons, and of industrial oil, at ap- 
proximately 2,000 metric tons. 

A decline in exports of olive oil from 
Palestine in recent years has paralleled 
the decrease in production. No olive oil 
for industrial purposes was exported in 
either 1944 or 1945. From January 
through September 1945, exports of edi- 
ble olive oil totaled 21,070 kilograms. In 
the calendar year 1944, 161,468 kilograms 
were shipped, as compared with 132,245 
kilograms in the preceding season. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, TUNISIA 


The Tunisian olive-oil yield for 1945- 
46 is placed at 8,000 metric tons, accord- 
ing to official estimates, and is expected 
to be one of the poorest ever registered in 
that country. The short crop of olives 
is attributed chiefly to the prolonged 
spring and summer drought. 

An acute shortage of olive oil is ex- 
pected in Tunisia, and imports of pea- 
nut oil and other substitutes will be nec- 
essary. 

Exports of olive oil in the first 9 months 
of 1945 totaled 26,537 metric tons, most 
of which was sent to France. It was pos- 
sible to maintain exports at this level be- 
cause the 1944—45 output of oil amounted 
to approximately 69,000 metric tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of oil paints during 
the period January-—October 1945 
amounted to 282 metric tons, worth 
$121,650, according to the Ministry of 
Finance—the United States supplied 130 
tons, valued at $55,250. 

Imports of pyroxlyn lacquers in the 
first 10 months of 1945 total 185 tons, 
valued at $145,500, the entire amount be- 
ing supplied by the United States. 

Ready-mixed paints imported during 
the period totaled 82 tons, with a valua- 
tion of $49,050, the United States sup- 
plying all but 4 tons. Imports of var- 
nishes in the 10 months totaled 192 tons, 
valued at $147,550; 174 tons, worth $131,- 
750, were from the United States. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BOLIVIA 


Production of crude petroleum in Bo- 
livia during October 1945 totaled 36,651 
barrels. Of this amount, 9,196 barrels 
were produced in the Sanandita field, 
12,291 barrels in the Camiri field, and 
15,164 barrels in the Bermejo field. 

Output of refined products at the San- 
andita and Camiri refineries in October 
amounted to 21,031 barrels. At the San- 
andita refinery, 2,236 barrels of gaso- 
line, 398 barrels of kerosene, 453 barrels 
of Diesel oil, and 3,715 barrels of fuel 
oil were produced. Figures for the 
Camiri refinery were 8,880, 2,106, 1,470, 
and 1,773, respectively. 
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Exports of fuel oil from Sanandita to 
Argentina amounted to 1,474 barrels in 
October. Figures covering exports of 
crude petroleum from Bermejo to Ar- 
gentina in October were not available at 
the time this report was written, but such 
exports in September 1945 totaled 17,036 
barrels. 

During October 11,988 barrels of gaso- 
line and 4,153 barrels of kerosene were 
imported into Bolivia. Import statis- 
tics, however, do not include aviation 
gasoline or other fuel products that are 
imported by mines, industries, railroads, 
and other large consumers tor their own 
use or for resale. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Imports of petroleum and its products 
into Brazil during the first 10 months of 
1945 were as follows: Crude petroleum, 
279 metric tons; gasoline in bulk and 
containers, 340,760 tons; kerosene, 44,- 
233 tons; Diesel oil, 88,420 tons; fuel oil, 
259,742 tons; refined lubricating oils, 
58,931 tons. The United States supplied 
98 percent of the crude petroleum, and 
92 percent of the refined lubricating oil, 











Tampico and Ciudad Ma- 
dero Plan Water-System 
Betterments 


Large extensions and improve- 
ments have been planned in the 
water systems of the two cities of 
Tampico and Ciudad Madero, State 
of Tamaulipas, Mexico. The proj- 
ect will consist of building an in- 
take and a water-treating plant on 
the Panuco River, in addition to 
constructing and extending water 
mains and distribution networks. 
General improvements in the exist- 
ing systems also will be effected. 
Cost of the work has been esti- 
mated tentatively at $4,200,000. 
Financing will be by contributions 
from the Federal Government, by 
bond issues, by revenues from the 
sale of water, and probably by spe- 
cial assessments against local prop- 
erty. 

This undertaking probably will 
serve as an opportunity for the sale 
of United States water-treating 
and purification equipment, water 
mains and pipe, hydrants and fit- 
tings, and other materials and 
equipment needed for such a sys- 
tem. Contracts for at least part of 
the work are expected to be 
awarded during 1946. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by 
qualified United States contractors 
and suppliers of the material and 
equipment listed above by commu- 
nicating with Engineer Juan Man- 
uel Garza Lozano, Secretary of the 
“Junta Administradora de _ los 
Servicios de Agua y Drenaje de los 
Municipios de Tampico y Ciudad 
Madero,” Tampico, Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. Correspondence prefer- 
ably should be in Spanish. 
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but not over 2 percent of any of the 
others items. 

Only four oil fields have thus far 
discovered in Brazil, according to g ree 
cent statement of the President of the 
National Council of Petroleum. Three of 
the fields are small; the fourth, the 
Candeias field, has begun to show Ossi. 
bilities. All the fields are situateq Close 
to All-Saints Bay, in the State of Bahig 
three on the mainland, and the other 
Itaparica, on an island in the bay, 4 
circle 40 miles in diameter would jp. 
clude them all. 

Proved oil reserves, plus the probabje 
reserves, in the Lobato-Jones, Itaparica, 
Aratu, and Candeias fields total 12,199. 
000 barrels—by far the greatest amount 
10,800,000 barrels, is credited to the Can, 
deias field. Potential output Should 
reach 4,000 barrels a day when projected 
wells in the Candeias field have been 
drilled, but because of mechanical diff. 
culties caused by high paraffin content 
2,500 barrels probably would be nearer 
the actual daily production, it is stated, 

The Aratu field is estimated to have 
natural-gas reserves amounting to 1,000,. 
000,000 cubic meters (more than 35,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet). Caloric value of this 
field’s gas is high. 

In the State of Bahia, 75 wells haye 
been drilled, 67 of them in the four fields 
mentioned, and 8 in others. Of this total, 
29 are oil producers, and 13 are gas wells. 
In Candeias, out of 17 wells drilled, 13 
are oil producers. In Aratu, where 13 
wells have been drilled, 3 produce oij— 
although one is of little value—and 7 
produce gas. 

In other parts of Brazil no commercial 
wells have yet been brought in, although 
some drilling has taken place. Further 
explorations are contemplated in several 
areas of Brazil, but a start will be made 
with the mapping of the Lower Amazon 
basin and the Piaui and Maranhao ba- 
sins. The Upper Amazon region presents 
great petroleum possibilities, but work in 
that area must be left for some future 
time. 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Madagascar during 1945 included: Gas- 
oline, 6.958 metric tons; kerosene, 2,309 
tons; lubricating oils and greases, 1,181 
tons; and other motor fuels, 1,633 tons. 
Figures in metric tons for these imports 
during 1944 were, respectively: 5,432; 
2,150; 1,253; and 1,382. 


NATURAL GAS, MEXICO 


Extensive deposits of natural gas have 
been discovered in the northern part of 
the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, states 
the Mexican press. Wells are being 
drilled in the immediate neighborhood 
of Reynosa. Several gas wells have been 
exploited for some years in the munici- 
pality of Mier, a short distance from 
Reynosa, it is stated. 


IMPORTS, PANAMA 


A total of 1,003,340 gallons of gasoline 
was imported into Panama during Janu- 
ary 1946. Of this amount, 67,784 gallons 
were admitted duty-free. On the re 
maining 935,556 gallons, duty at the rate 
of 15 cents a gallon was collected, 
amounting to $140,333.40. During Janu- 
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1945, 821,444 gallons were imported, 
108,444 gallons being admitted duty- 


free. 
Gas CONSUMPTION, SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Russian city of Saratov had used 
900,000,000 cubic meters (almost 31,800,- 
00,000 cubic feet) of gas by the end of 
the third year after the installation of 
the Saratov gas system, states the Soviet 
press. Natural gas is supplied from the 
Fishansk deposits. Most of the city’s 

ublic buildings use gas for heating, 
thereby saving a considerable quantity of 


coal. 
PrrgE-LINE CONSTRUCTION, U.S.S.R. 


A new pipe line, 125 miles long, is 
under construction between the oil fields 
at Tuimazy and the refineries at Ufa in 
the Urals, reports the Soviet press. 

In the Tuimazy area, 20 oil wells are 
in operation, and many more are being 
drilled, it is stated. The Tuimazy de- 
posits are now considered by Soviet ge- 
ologists to be the most promising petro- 
liferous area exploited in the so-called 
Second Baku region, which extends from 
the Volga River to the Ural Mountains. 


Railway _ 
Equipment 
PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of rolling stock in Poland 
is reported by the foreign press to be 
recovering rapidly. Output of 10 loco- 
motives is reported for November and 12 
for December. Production in 1946 is 
expected to be increased to 25 locomo- 
tives a month, compared with the 1929 
monthly average of between 13 and 14 
locomotives. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Imports INTO EIRE 


Eire’s imports of hard soap during the 
first 9 months of 1945 amounted to 191 
hundredweight, valued at £656, com- 
pared with 1,319 hundredweight, with a 
value of £4117 in the like period in 1944, 
according to official figures. Imports of 
other types of soap, including substitutes 
and powders, in the 9-month period 
ended September 1945 amounted to 9,405 
hundredweight, valued at £35,666, where- 
as they totaled 7,103 hundredweight, 
worth £28,891, in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1944. 

The value of imports of perfumery and 
cosmetics into Eire rose sharply to £47,- 
755, during the first 9 months of 1945, 
from only £9,424 in the like period of 
1944. 

However, only slight increases in the 
value and amount of imports of essential 
oils were reported. For the first 9 
months of 1945, imports totaled 9,077 
pounds, valued at £14,096, compared with 
8,986 pounds, worth £12,751, in the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 
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Exports, UNITED KINGDOM 


With the postwar revival of trade, 
Great Britain increased its exports of 
perfumery and toilet preparations which 
do not contain alcohol to 6,183,292 
pounds in the first 9 months of 1945, from 
2,993,546 pounds in the like period in 
1944. On the other hand, the exports 
of products containing alcohol declined 
from 19,908 pounds in the January-—Sep- 
tember period of 1944. to 9,852 pounds in 
the corresponding period in 1945, reports 
the British press. 

Great Britain’s exports of hard soap 
(excluding toilet, shaving, and abrasive 
soaps) amounted to 554,193 hundred- 
weight, during the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, compared with 89,509 
hundredweight in the like period in 1944. 
Exports of toilet soap in the January— 
September period in 1945 amounted to 
54.417 hundredweight, compared with 
10,065 hundredweight during the corre- 
sponding months in 1944, reports the 
British press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEw INDUSTRIES, EIRE 


Two new textile industries are sched- 
uled for Eire, states a British publica- 
tion. The first, to be established at 
Youghal, will be for the manufacture of 
woven silk, rayon, and cotton piece goods, 
and the second, at Midleton, will start 
production on high-grade worsted suit- 
ings by April 1, 1946. Both are situated 
in County Cork. 


Cotton and Products 
CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Canadian mills opened 28610 bales 
(500 pounds each) of cotton during De- 
cember 1945. This brings the total 
openings for the calendar year to 370,053 
bales, as compared with 384,684 bales in 
1944 and 425,107 bales in 1943. The all- 
time record for cotton consumption in 
Canada was established in 1942 when 
496,102 bales were opened. 


CHILE’s COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


An increase of approximately 75 per- 
cent in the production of cotton cloth, 
and an even sharper increase in cotton- 
spinning activities in Chile during the 
past 5 or 6 years has meant a steadily 
expanding market for imports of foreign 
cotton, inasmuch as only a very small 
quantity is grown in the northern val- 
leys of that country, 

Spurred by the war, cloth production 
was increased from 13,432,900 meters in 
1939 to 22,945,400 meters in 1944. On the 
basis of 21,609,200 meters in the first 11 
months the 1945 figure should top that 
of 1944 by about 3 percent. At the same 
time cotton importations increased to 
14,391.2 metric tons in the first 11 months 
of 1945, as compared with 10,801 metric 
tons in 1944 and with an average of only 
4,238.2 metric tons in the 5 years 
1936—40. 

The outlook for cotton-textile produc- 
tion in Chile is bright. Full moderniza- 
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tion is now in process in many mills, and 
two new plants are expected to be in 
operation by the latter part of 1946. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE 


Mexico’s 1945 cotton crop is expected 
to yield some 418,000 bales of 230 kilo- 
grams each, according to uncfficial re- 
ports as of December 31, 1945. Earlier 
unofficial estimates predicted a crop of 
442,000 bales; an early official estimate 
put the crop at 431,329 bales. The qual- 
ity of the crop is said to be better than 
in 1944, 

It is now understood that the Mexican 
Government is encouraging a decrease 
in the country’s cotton acreage and is 
planning, therefore, to withdraw its sup- 
port of prices and to reduce to growers 
credit facilities by Government banks. 
This, together with the fear of a decline 
in cotton prices on world markets and 
present high returns for competing crops 
in Mexico, is expected to reduce 1946 
plantings to approximately 340,000 hec- 
tares. With normal yields this would 
produce a crop of about 400,000 bales. 

Meanwhile, cotton mills continued to 
operate at capacity during the last quar- 
ter of 1945. Mill consumption for the 
marketing years 1944-45 and 1945-46 is 
estimated at 360,000 bales each. Other 
consumption of lint cotton—used in 
mattress and quilt factories—is limited 
to approximately 300 bales annually. 

Official reports show that 123,000 bales 
of lint cotton were exported from Mexico 
during the marketing year August 1944 
to July 1945. Exports for 1945-46 are 
currently estimated at 160,000 bales. 

Imports of ginned cotton during the 
period August 1944 through July 1945 
totaled 119,800 kilograms (about 500 
bales), nearly all of which was cotton of 
more than 35-millimeter length obtained 
from Peru and the United States. 


SALES AND Exports, PERU 


Activity in the Peruvian cotton mar- 
ket declined in November 1945 with sales 
dipping to 33,106 quintals from 79,824 
quintals in October. The monthly aver- 
age sales volume was 117,460 quintals for 
the first 11 months of the year. 

Cumulative sales records for the 11- 
month period of 1945 indicate a total of 
1,292,069 quintals or about 11 percent 
more than the 1,160,725 quintals sold in 
the comparable period of 1944. 

Exports of cotton during the January- 
October period amounted to 43,280 
metric tons—or more than double the 
20,264 tons shipped in the corresponding 
period of 1944. The most important in- 
creases were in shipments to the United 
Kingdom and to the United States; these 
jumped from 6,245 to 10,658 tons and 
from 921 to 7,463 tons, respectively, com- 
paring the first 10 months of 1944 with 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


YARN AND CLOTH SITUATION, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s cotton yarn 
and cloth situation during the past 5 
years is indicated by the accompanying 
table showing weekly production aver- 
ages which appeared in a British trade 
publication. 


(Continued on p. 56) 
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U. S. Trade in the 
Year of the Great 
Transition 


(Continued from p. 7) 


trade reduced the totals for other lead- 
ing countries and areas. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


Exports to the Continent of Europe, 
exclusive of the U. S. S. R., rose from 
an average of $67,000,000 in 1942-43 and 
$602,000,000 in 1944 to $1,448,000,000 in 
1945. This increase included, after the 
war, large UNRRA shipments to eastern 
European countries and, more particular- 


TasLe 5.—Relief and Rehabilitation Shipments, by Commodities, 


1945" 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 
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ly, substantial purchases by the neutral 
and liberated countries of western Europe. 
Shipments increased steadily throughout 
the year and in the postwar quarter 
amounted to $577,000,000, a value only 
slightly lower than the annual average 
for exports to the Continent in prewar 
years, including the large trade with Ger- 
many. “Cash and credit” shipments to 
western Europe, including neutral coun- 
tries, rose in the fourth quarter to ap- 
proximately 90 percent of annual aver- 
age trade to that area in 1936-38. 
UNRRA shipments to eastern Europe far 
exceeded the small prewar trade to that 
part of the Continent. 

A heavy decrease in lend-lease ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, the U. S. 
S. R., Africa and the Near East, and the 


TABLE 6,— Relief 
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Far East, in the last 6 months of 1945 
more than counterbalanced the increase 
in cash trading during the year, Ry 
values of $2,189,000,000, $1,838,000,009 
$630,000,000, and $1,096,000,000 in 1945 
represented declines of 58 percent, 47 
percent, 34 percent, and 17 percent, re. 
spectively, from 1944. But exports to 
these areas in the fourth quarter of the 
year totaling $149,000,000, $113,000,099 
$130,000,000, $170,000,000 converted to an 
annual basis represented a trade in ex. 
cess of prewar, especially with the 
U.S.S.R. and Africa including the Near 
East. Approximately 32, 67, 11, and 24 
percent of the postwar trade representeg 
“cash-reimbursable,” or “credit,” lend. 
lease. Among the countries of Africa 


and Rehabilitation Shipments, by Countries 


[Value in million 


1945 *—Continued 


and tenths of millions of dollars] 
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Class and commodity Tota, | FES | Second) Tame | Fourth Area and country rotal | First Second | Third | Fourth 
quarter, quarter; Quarter, Quarts quarter quarter quarter quarter 
UNRRA Eurone excluding United Kingdom and 
U.8. 8. R.—Continued 
Crude materials, total 46.7 0.1 6.7 19. 4 20 Yugoslavia 87.3 4.7 38, 2 46.3 
— - Albania 6.9 1.6 53 
Cotton, unmanufactured 32.3 6.4 12.1 13. 7 Italy Is. 1 2. ( 6. ¢ 4.5 Re 
Wool, unmanufactured 10.3 4. 5.7 Greece 76.8 11.2 0.7 44. 
Other se 4.1 1 2.7 11 U.S.8.R 16.5 hs 
; Asia, total 14.7 " 4 43 
Foodstuffs, total _ - 201. 1 3.1 23.3 45.9 128. 8 China 14.2 : 2 14.0 
‘_—_—— —- All other countrie 7 4 1 9 9 
Meats and fats 54.0 1.4 5.8 3.3 43 : 
Dairy products and eggs 39. 1 6 4 8.0 25. 2 PRIVATE AGENCIES é. 
Fruits and vegetables 22.9 7 6.0 8.8 7 
Wheat, including flour _- 60.2 3 1.4 14.7 43.8 rotal 120 43.4 27.8 16.3 41.8 
Feed grains ? 9.4 2.4 4.7 2.3 fa 
Sugar and related products 2.6 os 2 Europe excluding United Kingdom and 
Fish and fish products - - 6.8 1 3 3. 2.8 8.8. R 83.0 1.1 20.7 10.0 18.2 
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Other : 4.0 1.6 1.7 Sweden 23 f 2 10 
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Soap 6.0 . 5 3. 2 2 { i Kingdor 7 7 2 
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Supplies for relief and charity * 9.8 2 5 2. 8 6.4 Asia. total 7 9 ) 1.0 8 
Leather boots and shoes 5.3 4 1.2 ) 2.5 Netherlands Ind i) 1.9 
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Hong Kong 1.7 
PRIVATE AGENCIES A]l other countr 3 2 
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Blankets and bedding 1.4 H 2 ‘ UNRRA shiz 4 £609,000 through the 
Drugs and biological supplies 5.3 1.3 ‘ tt ir P 
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Other ’ 7.0 2.1 24 ( TABLE 7 Percentage Distribution of ELaports and Imports by 
Leading Countries and Areas 
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Ca s 2.0 15.4 
American Repu f 12.9 19.9 
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TasLe 8.—Percentage Distribution of Lend-Lease and Cash Exports, by Leading Countries and Areas 
of 1945 
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trie . imental Europe 11.5 3.0 18. 6 26. 1 10.8 “a 8.1 20.7 
8, Continer Near Fast 6.7 7.0 8.3 8.0 6.3 1.7 3.6 6.3 
\frica and Near > ’ ~ ‘ } 0 
Far East 16.9 4.9 6.0 8.9 15.9 1.2 2.6 7.1 
ar E ag > P ‘ P ‘ oa 
Other countries 3.3 4.7 3.4 3.1 3.1 1.2 1.5 2.5 
Ls __ 
. s Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
d | Fourth 
erqu nr . hy , . Y : nd : 
wae: PaBLe 9.—Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distribution 
[Value in millions of dollars] 
9 — 
a; = 1945 
5 me 1936-38 annual | 1939-41 annual | 1942-44 annual 
7 as average average average 
6 ; Economic class otal First quarter | Second quarter | Third quarter | Fourth quarter 
4) 14.2 ae cee = So 
> 
2 "7 Value Percent) Value Percent) Value | Percent, Value | Percent) Value | Percent! Value | Percent Value | Percent} Value | Percent 
Exports, total 2, 925 100. 0 4, 026 100.0 | 11, 669 100. 0 ¥, 589 100. 0 2, 791 100. 0 2, 954 100. 0 2, 075 100. 0 1, 768 100. 0 
3 ga ee Fn p : 
- me Crade materials 669 22.9 457 11.4 545 1.7 875 9.1 153 5. 5 230 7.8 252; 12.1 240 13.6 
Foodstuffs 306 10.5 $52 8.7] 1,47 12.6 | 1,678 17.5 384 13.8 40 | 14.9 397 | 19.1 456 25.8 
0} ae Semimanufactures 519 17.7 757 I8.8 | 1,03 8.9 782 8. 2 206 7.4 213 3 17 8.2 192 10.9 
1 “y Finished manufactures, excluding mili- 
) 10 tary 1, 378 47.1 1, 946 48.3 3, SOS 33.4 4,344 45.3 | 1,207 43.2 1, 331 45.1 937 45.2 869 49.2 
, 8 6 Military equipment 53 1,8 51s 12.8 4,721 0.5 | 1,909 19.9 840 30.1 | 740 25. 1 319 15. 4 10 6 
p ayer - —- = a 
; , - Imports for consumption, total 2, 461 100. 0 2, 680 100.0 s, 346 100. 0 4,075 100. 0 1, 052 100. 0 1, 057 100. 0 1, 029 100.0 | 936 100. 0 
; ; Crude materials 760 0.9 1,044 39. 0 1, 052 31.4 1, 166 28. 6 295 28. 0 290 27.4 292 28. 4 288 30.8 
3 8 Foodstuffs 720 29. 2 H22 23. 2 107 29.8 1, 155 28.3 323 30. 7 307 29. 0 291 28.3 233 24.9 
Semimanufactu i) 20. 4 5K 22. 0 674 20.1 /28 22.8 233 22. 1 223 21.1 236 22.9 235 25.1 
7 24 Finished manufactur: excluding mili ve ; ee) ’ : 
; ; tary 177 19.4 423 15.8 4 14.0 632 15. 5 130 12.4 165 15.6 164 15.9 173 18.5 
} In? Military equipment ? l x l \ 1.¢ 196 1.8 72 6.8 71 6.7 46 4.5 7 of 
) 5 5 
7 a i * Less than $500, 00% 
12 i United States m and 
17 ? Includes aircraft, expl es, firearms, and in war years, military tanks and other strictly military ite 
; Includes mainly aircraft, explosives, and fireart 
TaBLe 10.—Lend-Lease and Cash (Non-Lend-Lease) Exports by Economic Classes: Value. and Percentage Distribution 
rough the 
Value in millior f dollars Percent of total lend-lease or cash Percent of total exports 
orts by 
aie 945 1945 1945 
— 1980-41 | 1942-44 1989-41 | 1942-44 1939-41 | 1942-44 es 
————— innual annual innual annual annual annual 
. iverage Average er Fourth iverage average Total Fourth average | average Total Fourth 
) ” quarter , quarter i" quarter 
Fourth LEND-LEASE Exports 
quarter Total 242 & RAS 542 69 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 6.0 75.9 57.8 20.9 
Crude material 21 176 Qh Wy 8.7 2.0 1.6 14.9 5 1.5 2.7 5 3.1 
100.0 Foodstuffs 0] 1, 251 1, 000 107 7. 14.1 18.0 29. 0 2.3 10.7 10. 4 6.1 
a Semimanulactures 2! (46 | ‘ _ 3 7.3 |) ae { 5.6 5.5 }) ons ad 
oe Finished manufactures, excluding military 45 2,464 |f 400 _ 18. 6 27.8 J “4 seh \ 1.1 21.1 J snake 11.6 
r ’ Military equipment 60 4,318 1, S2¢ l 24.8 18.8 32.9 3 1.4 37.0 19.0 re 
) " = 
a § Cas (NON-LEND-LEASE) ? Export 
al Total... 3, 784 2 814 4, 046 1, 399 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 94.0 24. 1 42.2 79. 1 
2.5 Crude materials 434 69 619 18 11.5 13.1 15.3 13. 2 10.8 3.2 6.5 10. 5 
100.0 iat. 261 292 678 349 69 7.9 16.8 24.9 6.5 1.9 7.1 19.7 
Selhimanulactures 732 3890) “ - Paar, 19.3 13.8 ) ms ee 18. 2 3.3 |) on 
2.4 Finished manufactures. excluding military 1, 901 1,431 |f OE hh «6m 0.9 |; 9 mening We x 23\f *5 “4 
oa 4 Military equipment 455 4103 &3 Q 12.0 14.3 2.1 .6 11.3 35 9 5 
= 
' ’ ! See footnotes 1 and 2on t able 1. 
I f rr Besides cash-purchases, the data include merchandise shipped by private relief agencies and by UNRRA as follows: 1940-41 average, $23,000,000; 194244 average, $68,000,000, 
111 and 1945, $480,000,000. UNRRA shipments alone totaled $609,000 in 1944 and $355,000,000 in 1945 (table 5). 
3.2 
—— 
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and Asia, French North Africa, the Union 
of South Africa, China, and the Philip- 
pine Islands showed marked gains in 
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war years, assumed large proportions in 
United States trade during the war. The 
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Republics at a time when the Uni 
States was bending its efforts towar 


American trade showed marked expan- keeping the fighting countries supplied 
United States cash exports in 1945. sion from 1939 through 1941, after Eu- conformed to the Government’s Policy of 
Lend-lease shipments continued large to ropean sources of supply were cut off, 


North Africa, Egypt, India, and Australia 
until termination of the war, but reduc- 
tions thereafter accounted for a decrease 
in total exports in the final quarter. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Exports to the American Republics, 
averaging $485,000,000 in immediate pre- 


and although dropping somewhat in 
1942, as a reflection of controls placed 
over United States export supplies and 
shortages in shipping facilities it con- 
tinued to advance each year thereafter. 
Exports amounted to $1,055,000,000 in 
1944 and $1,263,000,000 in 1945. 

The large exportation to the American 


assisting its neighbors in Maintain} 

their economies while cut off from Other 
world markets. Thus the United States 
allocated to these American Countries 
scarce commodities on a basis compara. 
ble with its own requirements. Through. 
out the period of the war, exports in. 
cluded relatively large amounts of such 
necessary commodities as iron and stee] 


TABLE 11.—Egports of Leading Commodities: Total, Lend-Lease, and Cash 


{In milhons and tenths of millions of dollars. Lend-lease figures in the fourth quarter of 1945 cover supplies which recipient 
1945 inude UN RRA shipments shown separately in table 5 


nations arranged to finance Cash exports in 1944 and 





ee, 
1945 
1936-38 1939-41 1942-44 
Commodity annual annual annual | ann 
average iverage average Total First Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter | quarter 
Crude materials: j 
Cotton, unmanufactured, total 19.4 179. 6 132 278, 7 14.4 66 86.8 | g 
Lend-lease___.........- 11.6 85.9 154.8 23.3 16.9 57.6 1.3 
SER eS 19.4 168.0 46.6 123.9 21.1 ” 29.2 | 37.0 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, total 142 62 128. 2 239. 1 57 78. 2 54.4 HH 
Lend-lease__-_...- 7 65, 2 49.0 16. 3 8.8 21.1 | rt 
a... ees 142 54. f 63.0 190. 1 41.2 69.4 33.3 | ai 
ae 6.2 86. 1 160. 1 184.3 21 $7 59.2 me 
Sa a ea L2 20. 8 1.2 4.7 11? 
a SaaS 6. 2 86.1 58.9 143 20.3 14 54.5 “5 
Crude petroleum, total_-............... 1.4 70. ( 59.0 s 8.0 16.0 18. 4 | 15.9 
Lend-lease 2.¢ 1.9 4 ‘ 1.1 We 
le acne kbd ionrninad aahwiamw arcu 1.4 0. i. 4 6.4 f 15. ¢ 17.3 15.9 
Foodstuffs: ) 
Meats and edible fats, total__......................- ‘ 75.4 a4 0.1 153.7 8.8 §9.0 7 
tt re 9 119. 5 146.7 8 9.2 "1 
a 13 ) 24.8 nf 7.0 9.8 516 
Dairy products and eggs, total...........___- 5.7 2.2 141.9 424.9 74.9 4 124.1 73.5 
"Sass 3.7 426 13.4 49 ) 107.5 6 7 
a 7 18 15. ¢ 8] 5. ¢ 12 16.¢ #8 
Fruits and vegetables, total__. OS. 1 81.1 154} 273.8 7A 2 f BE 8 
Lend-lease............ 13.1 91.3 136.9 5S 17.8 2 83 
- ae ae Qs 68.0 65.0 136.9 8 4 7.3 7 8 
Wheat, including flour, total f 43.1 2 29 24.8 6.3 93 174.9 
Lend-lease - - -- ae 2 17.3 ] l of AT. 35.6 
as 6l (2.9 } 216. H 18.7 45.7 139.3 
Feed grains,’ total _-_- 44 3 ) 45.7 19 10.7 9.0 
Lend-lease - 2 ! 4.9 11 3.2 18 
Cash. waRA, 44 19.8 } 14 18 7 7 79 
Sugar and related products, total 7 13 19 8 Sf 59 
Lend-lease — l 11 19.9 ) 1.7 4.7 9 
"Se 13.4 2 15.0 f 3.9 5.0 
Manufactures: 3 
Machinery, ‘ total 134 638.8 144.8 1, 193. 4 ' fis 225.7 94.7 
Lend-lease. _- asain f 753.2 AZ. ¢ 217.3 22 83. 2 99.5 
A x , 434.3 630. 2 Lf 5G. 8 117.2 145. 142.5 165.2 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories, total 285.8 282. 2 ~ 79.5 in, F f 1M 62.8 
Lend-lease . 0) 12 114.4 s( 112.¢ 19.1 
Cash . 285.8 1 { i 4 4.0 “47 
Other vehicles,5 excluding military, total f w ) { 18.1 17.4 
Lend-lease 2. ( 4 ! 1.7 
Cash . ) 5 { ) 17.4 12.8 15.7 
Iron and steel-mill products, total___- 8.7 417 wf 457.9 12 120. 10 OX. 2 
Lend-lease anita 7.4 78 ).7 7 40.5 19.5 
Cash . . 198. 7 i 7 R 2 70.4 ‘ 66.0 1 74.7 
Advanced manufacturers of steel, total 44.4 74.¢ 7. | ‘ mH. 4 29.8 } m5 
Lend-lease $ { s 9 9,2 1.9 
Cash ; a 44.4 12 s 7 om 21. ( 2A.6 
Chemicals and related products, total 117.2 { } 4 92.1 98.4 
Lend-lease 42 1" 43.4 ' 19 31 
Cash__... PN ID 117.2 ( ” A) AR 72.8 | 95.3 
Petroleum products, total. 252 256. ¢ 19.9 f 18. ¢ 107.4 | 66.1 
Lend-lease___ 7.8 17! ' 1 76,3 | 1.8 
Cash ae 2 238.8 49 130.8 ) 1.3 | 64.3 
Textiles and manufactures, * total 87,2 152. ¢ 7 477.0 13.8 116.7 | 134.5 
Lend-lease ie : Ls aA 8 f 5 44 42.5 26.1 
Cash nd 87.2 11.4 ) 11.7 f f 74.2) 108.4 
Paper, paper manufactures, and wood pulp, total 40.2 75.4 aA 8 0), 8 4.f . 24.9 23.2 
Lend-lease ain ; 9 o7 . 10.1 ) 10.7 | 4.7 
| Ueaaatie i 40. 2 74.1 ; 62 14.5 ! 14.2 | 18.5 
Nonferous metals and manufactures, ’ total 5 159. 7 257 105. 1 wR] lf 16.1 | 19.3 
Lend-lease_..____. 4 a 54 oR. 7 5.0 19 
Cash * ‘ 1¢ 154.4 51. 50.9 9.4 ! 1.1 17.4 
Commodities for charity, total_- S 8 23 7) 01 42.6 OR 19.1 | 48.1 
Lend-lease.............-- | ° 22 ‘ | 3.0 
Cash aaa aad s.8 82 68.1 135.8 43.2 oR 3 19.1} 46.1 
Military exports, total *_____- 54.1 514 4,721 1, 909 839.9 740. 2 318. 7 | 10.4 
ETD 60.0 4 317.8 1, R2¢ g] 711.9 209.5 | 1.6 
Ls 4.1 4/4 402.4 R21 mH 4 oR: 19.2 | 8.8 





* Less than $50,000. 


' Includes lend-lease shipments beginning 1941; figures for lend-lease represent one-third 


second quarter $2,100,000; third quarter $2,600,000; fourth quart 
able separately in preceding years 


r $2,700,000, Not avail 


> >= 


of the 1941 total. 
? Includes corn, oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums. 
3 Including semimanufactures. 


* Includes finished products, and yarns and other semimanufactures. 
’ Nonferrous, except precious, metals and manufactures 
* Average for 1940 and 1941; not shown separately in 1939. 
* Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing ma- * Includes aircraft, explosives, firearms, and in war years, military 
chinery, and agricultural machinery and implements. strictly military items. 

5 Includes value of civilian aircraft as follows: total $9,200,000; first quarter $1,800,000; n.s. 8s. Not shown separately. 
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TABLE 12.—Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities 
[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 
A ——— ————— | | 
| 1945 
1936-38 1939-41 1942-44 Ra ee Ae ee eed Ye ee Pere oe, ES 
Commodity annual | annual annual | | ’ | | g ‘EN 
average | average average |  motal | First | Second | Third | Fourth 
| quarter | quarter quarter quarter 
—— | | | | | 
a | 

Crude materials: ned 57.4 113.0 264.4 | 241.2 | 61.5 | 50. 8 61.4 | 67.4 
ol, — nee concentrates 31.7 76. 1 153. 0 131.7 | 31.7 | 36.6 35. 5 | 27.9 
Near ors 65.1 75.8 | 90.9 | 139. 5 | 24.9 | 39. 5 | 37.8 | 37.3 
Ta ser. 178. 5 304. 5 | 75.5 | 99.0 | 31.0 20. 6 21.9 | 25.4 
Crode roe ins rte 51.9 60.2 68.5 | 48.8 | 12.0 | 13.5 | 12.4 | 11.0 
= anos unmanufa as Sinks oars areats 32.6 7.2 46.4 | 75.4 | 32. 5 13.7 15. 0 14.2 
To _ Delon ; ; 20.9 33.0 25.5 | 81.0 | 17.4 19.1 | 21.6 | 22.9 
eemenat, rough, industrial and cuttable 12.0 21.8 53.1 56. 0 15. 5 18. 0 12. 9 | 9.5 

Iseeds “ nad 45.0 34.0 43.9 | 35. 0 10.3 11.5 6.4 | 6.7 
aks 11.0 | 12.0 16.6 | 21.0 | 3.4 5.2 7.8 4.5 
a... 99.3 102. 5 | 1 (| 2 4 6 

; | } ' 

Foodstull: 140.8 147.9 268.3 | 345.8 90.6 79.8 | 103. 7 71.7 
Yanni 151.5 130. 4 168. 3 | 201. 5 75.0 | 59. 6 47.7 19.3 
—* nuts, and vegetables 80. 6 78.8 76.8 | 152. 4 43.1 | 38.3 36.0 35.0 
os man 54.1 13.0 150. 5 | 77.2 | 15.8 | 29. 2 17.5 14.6 
Fish including shellfish... 30.8 29.8 41.9 | 76 4 15.8 19.6 | 21.4 19. 6 
Alcoholic spirits and wines 68.6 | 53 0 79.8 | 61.3 15.2 | 16.8 11.9 17.3 
a 35.2 | 32.9 34.6 | 45. 9 12.7 | 13.7 | 10.7 8.8 
Meats, fats, and dairy products 47.4 32 3 36.1 32 9 8.9 | 7. 8 | 8. 4 7.8 
Te iti 37) 180 mo; mo, ‘s3| ai| ge 18 

asses ‘luding inedible 3.4 | 5. 38.9 | 20. ¢ ‘ a 3. | “ 
og — 11.7 | 15.8 12.9 | 19.8 6.0 5.4 | 3.4 | 5.0 
y — | 

ine metals? 146. 2 260. 1 304.8 409.4 119.1 105.3 | 101.0 | 84.3 

a Copper 34.9 80.5 148, 2 182.7 45.5 47.5 | 48.5 41.2 
Tin bars, blocks and pigs 74.9 116. 2 19. 1 9.1 4.5 1.8 | 2.8 | a 
Aluminum, metal, plates, and bars 4.5 3.9 35.7 98. 3 37.9 24.3 | 19.7 | 16.4 

Wood pulp 84.6 67.3 74.0 115.6 18.1 17.5 | 31.4 | 48.6 

Diamonds, cut but unset 23. 2 22. 6 25, | 64.2 10.5 13.4 | 15.8 | 24.5 

Gas and fuel oil 19.3 22.3 37.4 55.3 | 14.8 12.9 10.6 | 17.0 

Sawed lumber 15.4 27.5 46.0 51.8 10.6 12.2 | 14.3 | 14.7 

Vegetable oils and fats, expressed 57.0 36. 4 17.3 | 20. 2 | 3.3 4.4 | 8.0 | 4.5 

Leather 9.5 8.2 13.1 | 23.0 | 5.6 4.8 | 6.2 | 6.3 

Ethyl alcohol x (x 8.7 19. 1 6.2 6.9 | 5.4 a 

Sodium nitrate for fertilizer 10.5 11.5 15.9 18. 6 7.0 4.84 3.1 1.3 

anufactures | | | | 

nnd manuiectures 120.0 135, 3 139. 6 157.5 32.6 8.4 42.0 | 44.6 
Clocks and watches § 2 13.7 38.7 59.8 5.0 15.4 14.8 24. 6 
Yextiles and manufacture | 
—— 35. 0 41.6 44.5 65.4 18.8 14.0 18.1 14.5 

Cotton manufactures 42.5 23.7 9.0 33. 6 4.3 8.7 11.6 | 9.0 

Wool manufactures 20. 2 19.0 13.9 18.8 3.0 3.7 5.3 6.9 

Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 26.8 18.8 7.9 7.9 1.0 1.7 1.9 3.2 

Leather manufactures 9.4 4.4 8.7 17.9 2.5 3.9 4.9 6.6 

Machinery § 18.5 11.6 37.3 27.6 8.8 8.1 5.7 5.0 

Menthol. 1.0 1.0 2.9 5.0 1.0 1.1 7 1.1 

Military imports ° 1.1 1.0 155.3 196, 1 71.5 71.4 46.4 6.7 





* Less than $70,000 


‘ Excluding cabinet woods. 


* Including clockwork mechanisms and parts. 


Including those used in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
1 Includes wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley 
1 Including those used in the manufacture of iron and stee); also a small value of finished 
products. supplies. 


textiles, coal, wood pulp and paper, dye- 
stuffs, medicinals, and industrial chemi- 
cals—commodities formerly supplied in 
considerable quantity by Europe. Food- 
stuffs normally furnished to the Carib- 
bean area continued to have a place in 
the trade, as did industrial machinery, 
agricultural implements. and vehicles 
necessary for production of wartime sup- 
plies. Consumer’s durables, important 
in the peacetime trade, dropped steadily 
throughout the period of the war. 

Advancing through the final year of 
the war the trade amounted to $365.,- 
000,000 in the postwar quarter, which on 
an annual basis would amount to $1,500,- 
000,000. The 1945 trade showed expan- 
sion mainly in machinery and vehicles, 
including slight increases in household 
refrigerators, radio receiving sets, type- 
Writers, and passenger automobiles. 
Foodstuffs, particularly flour to Cuba 
and flour and wheat to Brazil, also in- 
creased the year’s total. 

All 20 countries comprising the Latin 
American area increased their purchases 
from the United States in 1945. Exports 
to Argentina, which had dropped stead- 
ily after 1941, rose to $39,000,000, or one- 
half the prewar trade. 


Reflecting the operation of the Hyde 
Park Agreement, under which the United 
States and Canada achieved a close inte- 
gration of the economies of the two 
countries for war production, trade with 
Canada increased many fold during the 
war years. Exports grew to approxi- 
mately $1,400,000,000 in both 1943 and 
1944. The trade consisted largely of 
cash purchases, although 16 percent rep- 
resented material procured through 
lend-lease facilities and lend-lease sup- 
plies destined for other countries after 
further fabrication in Canada. Termi- 
nation of trade in essential war supplies, 
both cash and lend-lease, dropped the 
Canadian trade by nearly one-fifth, or 
to $1,178,000,000, in the final year of the 
war. 


Import Trends 


The incoming trade of 1945 exhibited 
a distribution of merchandise into eco- 
nomic classes closely comparable to that 
of 1936-38. Crude materials and semi- 
manufactures comprised 51 percent of 
total imports, almost the same propor- 
tion as in the prewar period, and food- 
stuffs and manufactures, representing 28 
percent and 20 percent, varied little from 
that time (table 9). 


* Includes electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery. 
7 Includes aircraft, explosives, firearms, and miscellaneous military equipment and 


This distribution, although interesting, 
does not mean, however, that the import 
trade reverted to its prewar commodity 
composition (table 12). Wartime in- 
fluences had not yet disappeared. Still 
lacking were manufactured goods from 
most of the Continent of Europe and the 
large supplies of rubber, tin, silk, and 
sugar, formerly coming from Far Eastern 
areas. Raw materials and foodstuffs, 
predominant in the wartime trade from 
Western Hemisphere countries, con- 
tinued to form the bulk of imported sup- 
plies. Even at the year’s end, goods ar- 
riving from the liberated countries of 
Europe and Asia formed only a small part 
of total imports. 

Stimulated by the Government’s pro- 
gram for accumulating stocks of stra- 
tegic materials, imports of crude mate- 
rials and semimanufactures reached the 
highest level of the war period in 1941, 
Valued at $2,100,009,000, or two-thirds 
more than the prewar 1936-38 average, 
these materials comprised 65 percent of 
total imports. Although dropping by 20 
percent in 1942, as rubber, tin, and vege- 
table oils receded, crude and semimanu- 
factured materials showed increases in 
each successive year and in 1945 reached 
a total of $2,093,000,000. Wool, lumber, 
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and metals were imported in relatively 
large amounts in each year after 1940. 
Metals accounted mainly for the rise in 
1945 over 1944, although imports in- 
cluded wood pulp from Sweden in the lat- 
ter half of the year and increased sup- 
plies of rubber from the Far East, tobacco 
from western Asia and Latin America, 
and crude petroleum from Latin America. 

Imported foodstuffs advanced to the 
unusually high level of $1,362,000,000 in 
1844, mainly as a result of large impor- 
tations of alcoholic spirits and grain. A 
decline in these commodities in 1945 
lowered total foodstuffs to a value of $1,- 
155,000,000, notwithstanding consider- 
able expansion in vegetables, fruits, edi- 
ble nuts, and candy and a moderate in- 
crease in coffee. Imports of sugar ex- 
panded in 1943 and 1944 and continued 
large in the first quarter of 1945 but 
dropped off thereafter, and in the final 
quarter recorded the smallest total of any 
quarter since the corresponding period of 
1935. Receipts for the year amounted to 
6,574,000,000 pounds, 14 percent less than 
in 1944. 

Imports of finished manufactures 
other than military supplies from Can- 
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ada barely maintained their value during 
the war years. Burlaps were well sus- 
tained except in 1942, and newsprint rose 
slightly in value, but other manufactures 
dropped under prewar value despite 
marked gains in leather goods, cotton 
cloth, jewelry, and other merchandise 
from the American Republics. Imports 
of textiles from Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom also showed advances 
during 1945, but nevertheless total textile 
imports amounted to barely three-fifths 
the value of prewar years. Among Eu- 
ropean manufactures, only watches and 
clocks arrived in relatively large amounts 
throughout the war. Swiss watches in- 
creased fivefold in value in 1943 and 1944 
and sixfold in 1945, as compared with 
1936-38. 


SOURCES OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE 


Canada and the American Republics 
supplied 73 percent of United States im- 
ports in 1944 and 67 percent in 1945, as 
against 35 percent in 1936-38, an out- 
standing change in sources of supply. 
Imports from Canada expanded almost 
steadily from 1938 through 1944, and 
though showing a moderate decrease to 
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$1,128,000,000 in 1945 were 


neverth 
three and one-fourth times larger res 
in 1936-38. Imports from the American 


Republics rose steadily every year afte 
1938 except in 1942, when the onmat 
shipping crisis interfered with movement 
of supplies, and in 1945 amounted to 
$1,623,000,000, three times the prewa; 
value. 

Among arrivals from Eastern Hemj. 
sphere areas, those from Africa ang the 
Near East showed marked Increases 
throughout the war, but in 1945, With a 
value of $448,000,000, comprised only 1] 
percent of United States imports. Far 
Eastern supplies showed a steady decline 
through 1944 and, although increasing 
after the war, amounted to only $494. 
000,000 in 1945. This value representeq 
10 percent of all imports, about one-thirg 
the prewar share. 

Imports from continental Europe fel} 
in 1942 to one-tenth their prewar valye 
and, although mounting in each succes. 
sive year, recovered only to the extent of 
one-half in 1945. Imports from the 
United Kingdom, showing reductions 
from 1940 through 1944 and only slight 
expansion in 1945, remained about half 





TABLE 13.—United States Foreign Trade With Leading Countries and Areas 
{In millions and tenths of millions of dollars} 
Total exports including lend-leas¢ la ASe OX 
. 45 
Country and area 1936-38 | 1939-41 1942-44 1930-41 1042-44 
annual | annual = § annual annual annua 
average average average Total Firs Second rhir Fourth aver avera 1] Fis Second Third | Fourth 
quarter juarter juarte quarter juarter juarter Quarter | quarter 
Total 2, 966. 5 4,115.2 11, 767.0 1805.9 2, 819 2, 144.9 » 246.4 S, Sf f 17.4 ' 1, 110.7 377.5 
Canada 453. 7 732.0 1, 406. 1 78.4 2st). f Is 2s ye. 186.5 2fi. 8 17.4 10.3 
American Republics, total 3 484.6 711.2 862. 2 262.9 261 0.7 7 10 2.2 i4 6.0 3 
Mexico : &2 113.1 190.4 8.7 7 75 t { { . 
Cuba dad 78.7 97.4 145.1 | 45.7 4.7 18.4 47.2 1 l * 
Central American Republics, 
total 41.7 61.7 OS 1.9 7.1 2 22 ° ° 
South American Republics, 
total . . 272.3 426. 2 420.9 6.38. 2 2 42.8 “4 ‘ 3 
Argentina 79.3 95.7 44.3 SS fi. s 2 
Brazil : 1.9 112.9 159. 8 218 AS 1 4s 
Chik . fs 21.4 + 2. f 45 : 2 2 i 3 ° 
Colombia ; 35.9 56, 2 45.7 SK. 2 2 { ? 24 { 1 
Peru . 16.4 24.7 4 $2 0.4 } ; 2 ° 
Venezuela . 40.9 66.4 59. 7 136.7 7 s s ° ° 
Other Western Hemisphere 68.2 120. 1 164.8 45.8 { 4 } { 28 
United Kingdom. eee 499.2 1,051.2 | 4,092 2, 189 68.4 . 807.8 s i 1 47.2 
U.8.8.R , 48.7 83.7 | 2, 631 1,8 sf s 20. 2 2 s 0 75.9 
Continental Europe, excluding U. 
8.8. R , ; 677.9 $47.¢ 245 1, 448. 2 ‘ 78.7 198.2 
Western Europ an liberated 
Belgium and Luxemburg 77.0 29.9 135 ‘ 15.8 ‘ s fi.4 21.9 23.5 
France___. 142. ¢ 145. ¢ f 4172.3 4 } 4.4 0.2 19. 6 
Netherlands 81.2 45.5 SI]. ] 2 ice 7 18.2 
Norway SAP ate 1 f 9 gs ; 
Italy 4 64.7 7 148.9 2 7 42.8 14 2 35.8 
Greece 6.7 } 2.9 a & j s x 
Eastern European liberated 
Czechoslovakia 14.8 1.3 2 14 2 
Poland and Danzig 23.8 5.4 “4 s 23.4 s 
Yugoslavia 2.4 22 x i j 
Neutrals 
Sweden ’ 7.3 3.1 1s 45 } 2 5 2 
Switzerland 9.3 18.2 42.4 f 25.4 
Spain - 13.3 22. 7 19.0 1.8 § » 
Portugal __- 11.5 14.8 of 23. 3 ) ° . C 
Germany 111.8 15 3 ~ { s l : 
Other Europe 16.9 8.4 16. ¢ 7 5 8 ° 84 1.4 2 I 
Near East and Africa_. 160. 1 291.1 213. 2 630 SH. o ( 2 9 4 st 8.8 14.4 
Western Asia : 31.9 31.1 l 7 06, 2 22.9 23.4 2 2 ( 1.4 ‘ 1.3 , 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian r 
Sudan __.. 12.4 04.8 66) 166.0 TF 7 oN ‘ 7 g { 20.8 l ‘ 
French North Africa § 7.4 5.8 155.3 136.4 2 29.7 12.8 SS 29.0 8.9 
Union of South Africa 76.3 120. 6 126.9 131.1 6.3 0.4 28.7 14 6.8 1.0 l 
British West Africa 7.6 11.1 38.8 12.8 2. ¢ 2 2 27.4 ‘ ! 
Far East, total___- 557.2 670.0 | 1,135.4) 1,096.0 OR. 4 70. ¢ 247.2 169 4. 2 R42 ¢ / 198. 8 40.4 
India and Dependencies 35.4 69.5 569. 7 491.3 166. 6 79. 7 2 32.8 4 $22. 2 ‘ 2 95 14.9 
British Malaya 7.6 24.0 23 1.0 1 14 { ‘ 
Ceylon 1.4 l 36. 5 86. 1 if 10.2 2.8 8 75.4 t 7 3 
China 43.7 76.3 61 1.7 10. 2 19.2 20.9 { 1 15.2 14.2 
Japan____- 244.2 173.1 . f f ° oa 
Philippine Islands 77.3 100.7 . 42.3 ° $ v.¢ 32 aad 
Netherlands Indies 22. 1 71.1 16. 6 21.0 ° l es 20.8 7 7 
Australia 7__- an 67.0 76.0 359. 8 313.6 81.3 125.9 80). 7 25. 8 317.4 20. 8 ’ 72.5 8.0 
New Zealand 22.3 21.8 77.8 37.3 3 11. ¢ 6.9 65.3 21.0 6.¢ 7.5 1.5 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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—————— 


Total 2, 488.9 | 2,762.8 

la 344.8 139.0 

‘anadé : ips = 
Canmenn Republics, total RA) 715.0 

a. 27.1 130. 5 

‘o American Re publics, 

“3 20 304 
So American Republics, 
ee 321.9 156.6 

Argentina 81.5 103 y 

Brazil 106.9 132. 1 

‘h 34. 6 72 4 

Chile 72 

Colombia 18 3 49 8 

Peru 12.8 18.5 

Venezuela 23 0 a8 2 

Other Western He misphere k. 1 63 ‘ 
ci 7 7.0 

United Kingdom 3. 7.0 

. 8. 8. 2 25.3 

vontinents Europe, excluding 

ard | os R 506, 7 i), 4 

sabes ‘opean liberated 
Western European li 

Belgium and Luxemburg 8. 6 34.0 

France bo ? 34 7 

Netherlands 44 y 12.6 

Norway 21. 1 11.9 

Italy ¢ 43.2 21.2 

Greece 14.3 14.9 
Eastern European liberated 

Czechoslovakia 29.0 14 

Poland and Danzig 15.0 29 

Yugoslavia 14 24 
Neutrals 

Sweden 0) 6 21.4 

Switzerland 23.5 29. 4 

spain 13.8 13 1 

Portugal 6.6 12.2 
Germany 7s i) 0.4 

Other Europe 2.6 +1 

Near East and Africa 6. 9 168 3 
Western Asia 0.9 45.4 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian ; 

Sudan 9.5 & 9 
French North Africa § ¥ 29 
British West Africa 218 20.9 
Union of South Africa 12 1 "7 { 

Far East, total 757 an) 9 
India and dependencies 75.0 100.0 
British Malaya 174.4 253. 8 
Ceylon 17.0 2 
China 75.0 Si) 
Japan 167 ‘ 132 6 
Philippine Island 107.3 O47 
Netherlands Indies s4 “ 167 aq 
Australia oF 1 a9 
New Zealand 13 114 


3, 349 


1, OOO. ¢ 


1, 296 


173. 5 


279 


50 


03 


6, 
108 
34 


100 


— OO me BS 


HZ toto 


nh a en a 


General imports Cash, or non-lend-lease exports 
4,136.0 | 1,024.1 | 1,097.8 | 1,050.0 964.0 | 3,868.8 | 2,901.8 | 4, 244.3 772.1 985. 2 | 1,034. 2 1, 452. 8 
1, 127.6 311.2 322. 5 266.9 227.1 728.2 1,219.3 | 1,123.4 253. 8 300. 6 287.8 281.2 
1, 623. 3 429. 1 415.9 27.1 351. 1 711.1 790.7 | 1, 228.0 249.8 314.3 299. 6 364. 3 
230. 6 62. 2 63.6 51.7 §3. 2 113.1 194. 1 303.8 65.7 72.5 73.6 92.1 
337.6 110, 4 101.7 78. 4 47.2 97.4 143. 8 195. 0 44.6 47.9 47.1 55. 4 
68,8 15. 6 24.1 17.5 11.6 41.7 67.5 91.8 17.1 27.3 22.3 25. 1 
O55, 8 232. 8 217.6 272.6 232. 8 426.1 366. 6 609. 1 115.0 160. 0 149.8 184.4 
170.0 27.6 35. 2 51. 2 56. 0 95, 7 44.1 38.8 6.0 5.8 11.1 15.9 
311.3 79. 3 62.5 95.9 73.5 112.8 113. 6 198. 4 32.8 56. 7 45.1 63.8 
137.1 38. 1 36.7 $4.6 27.7 42.6 39. 0 49.9 11.2 13.0 12.2 13. 4 
102.8 24. 2 22.7 30.8 25. 1 56. 2 44.1 87.8 16.8 24. 5 22.0 24. 5 
33.6 8.0 6.9 8.3 10.4 24.7 28.9 40.5 9.0 9.9 10.5 11.1 
86. 7 19.0 21.6 23. 6 22. 5 66.4 58. 8 136. 5 26.8 35.8 33.8 40.0 
115.6 26.9 31.8 27.0 30.0 119.7 127.9 132. 4 27.3 31.4 33. 4 40.4 
RR. 4 21.1 26.4 20.3 20. 6 860. 3 284. 5 295.9 57.6 74.3 62.5 101. 4 
53. 8 10,8 25. 2 13.0 4.8 83. 5 41.2 55. 0 7.1 5.8 5. 2 37.0 
253. 0 22. 1 1, 4 68. 3 111, 2 446.0 86.8 791.4 71.1 141, 2 200. 3 378.9 
15.6 . 1 4.9 10.5 29.9 ¥ 47.4 6 10.1 5.4 30. 
13. 2 a 2.9 4.9 5.3 145. 6 6 126. 0 9.1 36.9 28. 4 51.6 
5.4 . (3 Lz 3.7 43.8 46.3 2.6 11.8 12. 6 19.3 
1.3 (3 1 1.1 15, 6 5 17.6 2 1.6 8.9 6.9 
5. 2 3 1.3 3 2.4 36. 7 3.8 7.6 7.3 12.5 11.6 26. 2 
3 (@ oa 2 &.1 1.6 81.4 1.5 11.9 21,2 46.8 
x (* (3 5 Be §2. 1 9 7.6 14.4 29. 1 
(s x x (3) (* 5.4 84.6 1.8 11.7 23. 4 47.8 
2 (7 2 2. 2 90. 3 7 4.7 37.7 47.1 
46.0 3 1.3 14.7 29.6 53.1 9.8 45.9 1.9 2.1 12.8 29. i 
83.4 5.9 19.5 22.6 35. 4 18. 2 42.4 63.5 25. 4 13.9 7.9 16.3 
57.4 10.0 21. 1 2.3 13.9 27 19.0 40.8 13.0 10.9 8.2 a7 
20.9 43 50 5.2 6.4 14.8 9.6 23.3 5.0 5.5 5.0 7.9 
3 2 l 2 x 15.5 (@ 1.2 (*) Ay .9 
22 5 4 ri 9 8.4 1 12.6 2.0 3.3 2.6 4.7 
447.9 89.3 135.8 111.3 111.5 259. 1 202. 0 352. 1 68.9 73.3 94.4 115.5 
52. 1 18.58 56.1 35. 8 41.3 30.3 38.7 91.8 17.8 19.3 28.0 26. 7 
13 6 2.2 7.1 3.5 65.1 60. 0 29. 8 5.8 8.5 7.5 8.0 
4.0 l 6 S 1.1 5,8 4.7 40.5 1.5 9 13.8 24.4 
36.7 1] 10.9 9.0 5.4 10.7 11.4 11.9 2.4 2.8 4.7 1.9 
103. 8 24. 7 26.1 21.0 32. 1 119.9 52.5 120.4 29. 5 27.7 27.7 35.6 
424.2 113.4 SS. 3 115.7 106.9 652.5 141.2 253. 4 34.5 41.1 48.3 129.5 
173. 2 is. 6 44.1 50. 4 40.1 66.9 56. 4 69. 1 17.0 17.5 16. 6 18.0 
5.7 x x x 5.7 22. 4 8 6 .6 
67.0 21.8 13.0 17.9 14.4 1.7 4.7 10.7 3.0 2.5 2.7 2.5 
6.0 1.2 7 t 68.7 10.5 40.1 3.5 3.9 5.8 27.0 
] x (* x x 173. 1 & .6 6 (*) 
s (* x ] 7 100. 7 (3 2.3 (* 4 9.6 32.3 
20 3 5 t 7 71.0 &S 20.3 (7) (? 20.3 
126.0 mm ¢ 29. 2 33. 4 33. 7 71.7 42.4 43.8 5.8 12.0 8.2 17.8 
3. 7 6. f 7.1 10.1 9.9 21.3 12.5 16.3 4.0 2.8 4.1 5.4 





1) Less than $50,000 


Includes lend-lease shi beginning 1941 


pment 





re 


Vercha 


for Vears ¢ 


ndise Exports and Imports 


nded June 


‘ Includes Aegean Islands. 


Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco; also Tangier and Spanish Morocco prior to 1942, 


* Includes Burma in 1936-39 
7 Australia and New Guinea, 1938-41. 


and Balance of Trade 


30; other data cover calendar years 


For coverage of cash exports during war years see table 1] 





2 Represents one-third of lend-lease shipments in 1941 
i Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937 
TABLE 14 
Value in million fd iT Data through 1915a 
Year vera r year 


1910-14 

111-15 

1915-20 

1921-25 

1926-30 

1931-35 

1436-38 

1430-4] 

1942-44 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1989 

1M40 

1941, total 
Cash 


1443, total 
Cash 


1945, total 
Cash 


Merchandise 


Excess of exports (+) or imports 





Gold 
Imports as per 
Exports Imports centage of ex- Merchandise Silver 
ports Without ad- : aa 
justment Adjusted 2 

2. 16 1, 689 78.0 +477 +17 +17 +20 
2, 371 1,712 72.2 +658 3 3 +23 
6, 521 3, 35S 1.5 +3, 163 149 145 +79 
4, 397 3, 450 78 +947 265 266 +10 
4,777 4, 033 4.4 +744 33 —s +19 
2, 025 1,71 84.6 +312 480 —4 
> 7 » 489 AS. 9 +478 1, 559 —158 
4,115 2,763 67.1 1, 352 3, 100 — 56 
11. 767 + 349 On 5 &. 418 +-153 +39 
2 456 > 423 OS. 6 33 1,117 171 
349 Os4 92.1 +965 —1, S86 —R0 
Ou4 1, YOO 63.4 +1, 134 1, 974 _ —223 
177 2,318 73.0 +859 —3, 574 7) 
4,021 2,625 65.3 +1, 396 4,744 = -—55 
147 $345 65.0 +-1, 802 982 —4] 

1. 408 345 75.9 +1, 063 O82 —4]} 
S, OSD 2, 745 34.0 +5, 335 316 —39 
s, 147 2, 745 87.2 +402 —316 —39 
12, 964 3, 382 26.1 +9, 5R2 69 +3 
2, 607 3, 382 129.7 775 —69 4 —26 
14, 257 3, 921 27.5 +10, 336 +845 +1, 306 +104 
2. Q52 3, 921 32.8 ¥69 +845 +1, 306 4—18 
9, 806 4,136 42.2 +5, 670 +106 +506 +64 
4,244 4,136 97.4 +108 +106 +506 499 








Exports, including reexports, and general imports 


Ur Physical movements of gold are adjusted to include changes in gold earmarked in the 
nited States for foreign account and in gold earmarked abroad for United States account 
Gold is valued at $20.67 per fine ounce through January 1934 and at $35 thereafter 


July 1, 1915, to Dee. 31, 1920 


*‘ Balance excluding lend-lease 
in 1944, and $86,000,000 in 1945 


source | Ss 


shipments amounting to $29,000,000 in 1943, $121,000,000 


‘Includes UN RRA shipments valued at $355,000,000 


Department of Commerce 
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as large as in 1936-38. Receipts from the 
U.S. S. R., composed largely of undressed 
fur skins, continued small as in prewar 
years. Imports from leading sources of 
supply and the part they formed of 
United States trade in prewar, war, and 
postwar periods are shown in tables 13 
and 7. 

Trade resuming or expanding after the 
war included some British products but 
represented mainly commodities from 
the Continent of Europe and liberated 
countries of the Far East. Leading Brit- 
ish goods showing advances comprised 
leather gloves, unmanufactured wool, 
cotton cloth, linens, and worsteds. Im- 
ports from wartime-inaccessible Euro- 
pean countries included wood pulp from 
Sweden; diamonds from Belgium; flower 
bulbs from the Netherlands; brandy, es- 
sential oils, and floral essences from 
France; and leaf tobacco and rose oil 
from Bulgaria. The Far Eastern trade 
showed increases in rubber from British 
Malaya and abaca and copra from the 
Philippine Islands. 

The considerable volume of goods con- 
tinuing to arrive from the Far East dur- 
ing the war years and after Japan sur- 
rendered in September came principally 
from India, Ceylon, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Although a small quantity of 
imports arrived from liberated countries 
of the Far East in the final quarter of 
1945, the trade still reflected the absence 
of large amounts of sugar, coconut prod- 
ucts, rubber, tin, raw silk, and tung oil, 
formerly supplied by the several coun- 
tries of the area. Trade from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, British Malaya, the Neth- 
erlands Indies, and Japan in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 amounted to only a frac- 
tion of the prewar trade. Imports from 
China fell off sharply after the first quar- 
ter of 1945 and for the year barely 
equaled one-half the small trade of 1942 
to 1944. China furnished the United 
States with important metals, particu- 
larly tungsten and tin, throughout the 
period of the war, but this trade de- 
clined in 1945, and trade in many com- 
modities important in prewar years had 
not yet revived. 


Export-Import Balance 


Expansion in shipments under the 
provisions of the Lend-Lease Act lifted 
the excess of merchandise exports over 
imports from an average of $1,130,000,000 
in 1938 through 1940 to a maximum of 
$10,336,000,000 in 1944. As lend-lease 
shipments declined in 1945 the balance 
dropped to $5,670,000,000 for the year. 

For many purposes, however, lend- 
lease shipments should be considered 
outside the scope of foreign-trade trans- 
actions. Omitting them, excess of ex- 
ports over imports declined in 1941 and 
1942, imports exceeded exports in 1943 
and 1944, and exports again showed a 
slight surplus in 1945. These balances 
are shown in table 14, together with bal- 
ances including lend-lease shipments. 

In contrast with transactions in the 
years 1938 through 1941, when large ex- 
cesses of cash merchandise exports over 
merchandise imports were financed by 
imports of gold, the cash import balances 
of recent years resulted in net outflows 
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of gold. Net outward movements of 
gold, including earmarking operations, 
reduced United States stocks of gold 
every year from 1942 through 1945. 

Excluding lend-lease shipments, im- 
ports of silver exceeded exports of silver 
in each year of the war. Net imports 
ranged from $41,000,000 to $18,000,000 
annually, as compared with an annual 
average of $158,000,000 in 1936-38. 

Wartime trade with the Western 
Hemisphere featured a relatively greater 
expansion in imports than in exports. 
The year 1945 continued to show a large 
import balance despite considerable ex- 
pansion in the export trade with Latin 
America. 

Imports from the American Republics, 
although falling slightly under exports in 
1938 through 1940—a departure from the 
usual prewar import balance—mounted 
rapidly during the war years. In both 
1943 and 1944 imports exceeded exports 
by more than $500,000,000 and, while 
imports showed less increase than ex- 
ports in 1945, the balance of imports 
nevertheless totaled approximately 
$360,000,000. Thus the import balance 
showed a fourfold expansion over 1936 
and 1937. In the 5-year period 1941-45 
merchandise imports from the American 
Republics exceeded merchandise exports 
by $1,768,000,000. 

In trade with Canada the excess of 
merchandise exports grew from $109,- 
000,000 in the prewar period 1936-38 to 
$617,000.000 in 1942. Thereafter, as the 
import trade showed greater expansion 
than exports, the export balance declined 
and in 1945 amounted to approximately 
$50,000,000. Both imports and exports, 
however, showed declines in value in 
1845. 

Trade with many Eastern Hemisphere 
areas depicted mainly the United States’ 
contribution to the war effort of its 
Allies, and thus a balance of trade as 
determined from statistics of war years 
may be far from a significant balance. 

Exports to many countries in the 
theaters of war included merchandise, 
both lend-lease and cash, shipped to the 
Armed Forces or to other representatives 
of the Allied Nations stationed in the 
country. A large part of United States 
exports to Italy and to North Africa, for 
example, consisted of supplies destined 
for the Allies. Many goods recorded as 
exported to India were later flown to 
China. As already indicated, supplies 
going to United States Armed Forces 
abroad and that part that reached civil- 
ians through them are excluded from the 
statistics. Also, supplies purchased by 
UNRRA or on lend-lease account in one 
foreign country and forwarded to an- 
other without entering the United States 
do not appear in foreign-trade statistics. 





Utrecht Fair Sells All Space 


The Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
announced in the February 23 number of 
this magazine, has disposed of all ex- 
hibit space, and regrets that no further 
applications can be accepted. 

The Autumn version of this trade fair 
will take place some time in September, 
the date to be announced in the near 
future. 





- Late AIRGRA 


(Continued from p. 19) 





reprisals taken by employers in some in. 
dustries. Workers in the coal industry 
returned to work on February 13 when 
the Government recommendation of no 
discrimination was accepted by the coal 
companies. Strikes have, however, Con- 
tinued in a number of establishments, be. 
cause of the continued refusal to rehire 
strike leaders. Under Government pro. 
tection these plants have gradually -re. 
sumed operations, replacing strikers with 
other workers. 

The refusal by the Socialists to Support 
the general strike, and their acceptange 
of several posts in the Government Cab. 
inet, has resulted in an open split in the 
labor movement, which has been inteng. 
fied during the last several weeks. There 
appears to be little possibility that the 
two sectors of the labor movement will 
unite again in the near future. 

A strike shut down all coal-mine 
operations in the Concepcion-Arayeo 
Provinces on March 6 after demands by 
the unions that—(1) companies put into 
effect the arbitration award issued in 
February; (2) the Government obtain 
the elimination of discrimination against 
strike leaders in plants in various parts 
of the country; (3) the Government re- 
quire the coal companies to comply with 
law granting coal workers 20 days’ an- 
nual vacation; and (4) the Government 
repeal an order freezing union funds in 
the coal industry. The strike was orig- 
inally called for 1 day but was extended 
for an additional 24 hours on grounds 
that the Government and the coal com- 
panies had not answered the union 
demands. 

Increasing difficulty in obtaining dol- 
lar exchange is causing concern in im- 
porting circles. Numerous importers, 
including large. firms, report that 
amounts of exchange which the Ex- 
change Control Agency previously indi- 
cated would be available to them had 
been reduced very substantially. This 
situation, coupled with the continued 
low volume of many imports, is causing 
some importers to consider the possi- 
bility of a future reduction of personnel 
and expenditures. 

Wholesalers reported a slightly better 
turn-over during last few weeks. The 
retail turn-over was about equal to that 
of the corresponding period last year in 
value and volume. The Government’s 
insistence on price reductions on some 
essential retail lines has alarmed re- 
tailers holding stocks of higher priced 
goods. 

The import trend during the period 
was slightly upward but not sufficiently 
so to relieve shortages in many lines 
or to alter the general depletion of 
stocks. The first postwar shipment of 
American motorcars and trucks arrived 
in small quantities during the month. 
Machinery of many types also arrived 
in somewhat larger quantities in ful- 
fillment of orders placed from 1 to 3 
years ago. Among the items in partic- 
ularly short supply are iron and steel 
semimanufactures, especially, cast-iron 
soil pipes, sheets, and plates. Tin plate 
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very scarce. Continued difficulty 
obtaining textiles from the United 
. tes has caused some wholesalers to 
pte orders in Brazil. 
Increasing concern over the price sit~- 
ation is reflected in various steps ini- 
vated largely by new Socialist members 
7 i Cabinet to check the price rise 
0 qd speculative activities. Rationing of 
= s and tubes recommenced March 4 
i the direction of the Commissariat 
general of Subsistence and Prices. The 
Minister of Public Health has ordered 
vestigation of the wholesale and 


js also 


in 
tail prices of imported and domestic 
prepared medicines. The Vice-President 


instructed the Commissariat General to 
take a census of all real property, rented 
or for rent, to determine whether the 
rental price conforms to legal limitation. 
Results of these moves are not yet evi- 
dent. Meanwhile, some importers of 
chemicals and related raw materials are 
reported to be asking even higher prices 
than formerly in anticipation of even 
more exchange shortage and consequent 
scarcity of supplies. 

Italian manufacturers are reliably re- 
ported to be offering, for immediate de- 
livery, Viscose and acetate rayon yarns 
in fairly large quantities at about $3.50 
(U.s. currency) c. i. f. Valparaiso. This 
price is slightly below Chilean black- 
market prices. One offer of 15,000 kilo- 
grams is reported to have been made to 
one of Chile’s largest consumers. These 
reports indicate the strong competitive 
efforts of Italian rayon-yarn manufac- 
turers, formerly the largest suppliers to 
Chile, to regain their position in the 
market. 

Major construction developments in- 
clude the coordination of the govern- 
mental social agencies interested in low- 
cost housing with a view to facilitating 
the planning and construction of dwell- 
ings on a large scale and the acceptance 
by the Bureau of Public Works of the 
bid of an American company for the 
extension of the Santiago sewerage sys- 
tem. An investigation was begun by a 
Government commission on advisability 
of constructing an irrigation canal from 
Pillanlebun to Nueva Imperial near 
Temuco. Plans were reported for the 
construction of pier and related port 
works near Penco; and a proposed new 
tunnel under the Andes, to accommodate 
both trains and motor vehicles, with a 
length of about 20 kilometers and cost- 
ing an estimated 170,000,000 Argentine 
pesos. 

A British shipbuilding mission arrived 
to study Chile’s coastwise and ocean- 
going shipping requirements. The mis- 
sion was reported to be studying the 
feasibility of cooperating with Chilean 
firms in establishing shipbuilding yards 
in Chile capable of building the types of 
vessels required by Chile. Press reports 
estimated that about 75 percent of 
Chile’s merchant vessels amounting to 
200,000 tons should be removed, for 
which task Chilean ship owners are un- 
derstood to have requested the assistance 
of the Government and the Fomento 
Corporation. The Director General of 
the principal Chilean line left for the 
United States on a mission connected 
with the plans of the company to acquire 
additional oceangoing vessels. 
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A new shipping service between Mexico 
and Chile was inaugurated during the 
month by the arrival of the first vessel 
with cargo of tropical fruits from 
Tampico. 

On February 15, Chilean post offices 
began accepting mail for direct trans- 
mission by air from Chile to 47 trans- 
Atlantic destinations (19 of which have 
been established for the first time) via 
British-South American Airways planes 
in weekly flights from Buenos Aires. 
Rates are almost uniformly considerably 
below those formerly charged by French 
and German air lines to Europe and 
also below rates for direct air mail to the 
eight trans-Atlantic points to which mail 
is now delivered via the United States 
air lines serving Chile. 

On February 15, the Chilean National 
Airlines successfully completed one of 
the first paid passenger flights by land- 
plane between Punta Arenas and Santi- 
ago. The flight took 11 hours and 42 
minutes. 

According to a press report, the Cuban 
Government has announced that it has 
reached an agreement with Chile 
whereby it will supply the latter country 
with 50,000 metric tons of sugar. Chile, 
in turn, has agreed to sell Cuba 40,000 to 
50,000 tons of nitrate at last year’s price. 

The past winter’s severe drought in 
northern Chile has resulted in a great 
shortage of water for irrigation in that 
entire region. As a result of the lack of 
rain, nonirrigated pastures are in very 
poor condition. On the other hand, 
southern Chile has had one of the rain- 
iest summers on record. The unseasonal 
rains and cold weather which started the 
latter part of January have continued 
during the wheat harvesting season. 
This has not only hindered harvesting 
operations but has adversely affected 
both the quantity and quality of the crop. 

In its second forecast, the Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture estimated this 
year’s wheat production at 8,806,485 
metric quintals (1 quintal=100 kilo- 
grams), 3.1 pereent below the preceding 
season’s crop. The 1945-46 production 
of onions has been estimated at 49,134 
metric tons and garlic 8,402 metric tons. 
The Ministry’s second calculation placed 
hemp plantings at 5,198 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres), 3 percent below the 
first estimate but 14.4 percent above the 
last year’s acreage. 

The Finance Minister publicly an- 
nounced on March 8 that Chile plans to 
resume full service on its external debt 
as specified by Law No. 5580 of January 
31, 1945. The authorizing, but not yet 
officially published, decree would termi- 
nate the diversion of a portion of bond 
service funds for the reconstruction of 
the zone devastated by the Chilean 
earthquake as legislated in 1939. Simul- 
taneously, the Minister announced that 
another proposed decree would author- 
ize the Government to sell up to 
$1,000,000 ‘United States currency) of 
new external debt bonds with interest 
fixed at 5 percent and amortization at 1 
percent annually, the net price to the 
Government to be not less than 90 per- 
cent of par; also under certain circum- 
stances holders of Chile’s 6 percent is- 
sue of 1930 (French series) would be 
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granted 6 months to come under the 
debt adjustment plan. 

Interest was revived in a proposal 
aimed to benefit the small and medium 
copper- and gold-mining industry. 
Press comments indicate a speedy pas- 
sage of the law when Congress recon- 
venes in May. 

Petroleum exploratory work continues 
in the Magallanes area where the Fo- 
mento Corporation is drilling an addi- 
tional well in the Tierra del Fuego field 
discovered last December, in order to de- 
termine the magnitude of the oil-bearing 
structure. Drilling is also in progress 
on a completely new structure plotted 
by geophysical methods on the main- 
land. By a recently published Execu- 
tive decree, the Fomento Corporation 
has been authorized to proceed with the 
planning and construction of a national- 
ized petroleum industry integrated 
through the refining and distribution 
stage. The decree does not provide for 
financing this new industry, and the por- 
tion of profits to accrue to the Fomento 
Corporation are left for future legisla- 
tion. Articles in the local press indicate 
that the Fomento Corporation hopes to 
borrow the necessary funds from the 
Export-Import Bank. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The national budget for 1946, author- 
izing expenditures of 716,500,000 soles, 
was signed by the President on March 1. 
This amount includes 633,300,000 soles 
for the ordinary budget and 83,200,000 
soles for special-laws expenditures. An 
important source of revenue is a new ex- 
port tax on sugar established by law No. 
10398 signed on February 23, 1946, which 
provides for the assessment of a pro- 
gressive and cumulative tax, the proceeds 
of which are estimated at 120,000,000 
soles. The 1946 budget, including the 
special laws, represents an increase of 
170,000,000 soles over 1945. 

The exchange position of the Central 
Reserve Bank on December 31 was im- 
proved, with total holdings amounting 
to $16,600,000. Meanwhile, commercial 
bank deposits continued their steady ex- 
pansion, thereby contributing to a fur- 
ther increase in idle funds. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, total deposits amounted to 
1,108,600,000 soles, compared with 1,005,- 
700,000 soles a year before; funds avail- 
able aggregated 510,400,000 soles against 
461,000,000 in December 1944; and earn- 
ing assets totaled 657,600,000, in com- 
parison with 586,400,000, the latter figure 
representing in part a normal growth in 
current trade activities but also credit 
granted to finance Treasury obligations. 

The high level of prices previously re- 
ported continued in the Peruvian mar- 
ket, with steady increases in both the 
wholesale and cost-of-living indexes, 
particularly in the latter. The wholesale 
index rose from 235 in October to 237 in 
January and the cost-of-living index 
from 208 to 211. Otherwise, the general 
economic situation during March was 
satisfactory, with industrial activities 
proceeding normally. In agriculture, fa- 
vorable crop prospects were reported. In 
order to meet the existing deficiency in 
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guano supply, the Compania Adminis- 
tradora del Guano was authorized to im- 
port all kinds of fertilizing materials free 
of duty and all surtaxes, and to sell such 
materials to farmers at cost plus a com- 
mission not exceeding 5 percent. Min- 
ing operations remained generally stable, 
and manufacturing activity was well 
sustained, with production in certain 
cases at capacity rates. Labor unrest 
subsided after several threats of sporadic 
strikes which were settled by means of 
salary increases, particularly to bank 
employees and workers of the cement 
plant and the Central Railway. Private 
construction was active, despite the scar- 
city of building materials. 

The over-all food situation was char- 
acterized by shortages of wheat, pota- 
toes, meat, fish, and edible oil, and by 
high prices for fruits. To stabilize retail 
bean prices and to make available to the 
public larger quantities from the sea- 
sonal Chincha and Huacho crops, exten- 
sive supplies of beans were acquired by 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
will be sold at the moderate price of 40 
centavos Peruvian currency per kilo- 
gram. The purchase of Chilean potatoes 
is now under consideration, while the im- 
portation of meat and fruits and the es- 
tablishment of minimum tariffs for these 
two products are contemplated as partial 
measures to combat rising living costs in 
basic food necessities. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


Additional loans to Government agen- 
cies of up to a total of $12,000,000 
(United States currency) were author- 
ized in February by a majority of the 
directors of the Banco Central. The 
National Convention on November 30 
had passed a law which would authorize 
the Bank to make additional loans up 
to an aggregate of that amount. 

The Banco Agricola plans to borrow 
$3,000,000 from the Banco Central for 
the purpose of purchasing well-drilling 
equipment costing $500,000 and 600 trac- 
tor units and other agricultural equip- 
ment valued at approximately $2,000,000. 
This is in accordance with the program 
previously announced by the Govern- 
ment of endeavoring to stimulate its 
agricultural program. 

The YPFB, the governmental agency 
controlling the petroleum industry of the 
country, has approved a study made by 
United States technicians for the con- 
struction of a pipe line from Camiri in 
the Department of Santa Cruz to Tin 
Tin in the Department of Cochabamba, 
and for the erection of an oil refinery 
in Cochabamba. The total cost of this 
project is $5,000,000, which will be bor- 
rowed from the Banco Central. 

The national drug factories have been 
seeking an increase in the tariffs on 
drugs in order to afford greater protec- 
tion. This has caused considerable con- 
troversy, both because the local factories 
are unable to manufacture most of the 
drug products which are needed in the 
country and because of their brief ex- 
perience in this field. 

The Banco Agricola is planning to 
sponsor two expositions—one of agricul- 
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tural products to be held in a suburb of 
La Paz commencing July 16, and the 
other a cattle exposition to be held at the 
same place beginning October 20. 

A project for the construction of a tin 
smelter at Oruro has again been consid- 
ered, and funds have been advanced for 
the purchase of certain machinery to be 
imported from Argentina. The Banco 
Minero is advancing funds for this 
project. 

Hail storms and frosts in the southern 
part of the “altiplano” region and ex- 
tensive droughts covering most of the 
country, which prevailed until the latter 
part of February, seriously endangered 
the crops which are now in the growing 
season, However, recent heavy rains 
appear to have improved the situation. 

The Minister of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that provisional gates have been 
installed in the Angostura dam near 
Cochabamba and that it is expected that 
there will be sufficient water accumu- 
lated by April to make possible the irri- 
gation of 3,000 hectares of land. Inas- 
much as the dry season begins in April, 
this water will permit the irrigation of 
land which otherwise would lie idle dur- 
ing the dry season. 

The Minister of Agriculture has ap- 
proved a project whereby 500 families of 
the Mennonite faith will come to Bo- 
livia and will be granted 200 hectares of 
land for each family. The Mennonites 
have been guaranteed the free exercise 
of their religion. 

A special machine for the washing and 
drying of ‘“‘quinua,” a cereal which grows 
readily in the altiplano, has been ordered 
from the United States. Quinua has 
great possibilities both in its use as a 
cereal and as a flour, but its development 
heretofore has been impeded by reason 
of the inability to remove a bitter skin 
which surrounds the kernel. 


Panama 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


Business continued excellent in the Re- 
public of Panama during February, and 
higher prices and incomes were experi- 
enced, with the cost of living rising stead- 
ily. Building activity increased, and the 
Government housing projects of the Pan- 
amanian Bank of Urbanization were 
developed further. 

The new constitution was promulgated 
by the National Constituent Assembly 
and signed by the President and the Cab- 
inet on March 1, 1946. The constitution 
provides that wholesale commerce is 
open to all persons with no restrictions as 
to nationality and that retail commerce 
is restricted to (a) native and natural- 
ized Panamanians; (D) all foreigners op- 
erating retail businesses in Panama at 
the time the constitution was promul- 
gated: and (c) nationals of countries who 
maintain activities on the Isthmus in 
which Panamanians can obtain perma- 
nent employment, provided these na- 
tionals reside in the Republic. 

The operation of chain stores in the 
Republic is prohibited by article 234 of 
the new constitution. This new measure 
prohibits commercial and industrial mo- 
nopolies in order to protect the small 
retailers against competition from large 
wholesale establishments. 
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The Joint Congressional and Mili 
Mission on Roads visited Panama dur 
ing February to study the Inter-Ameri. 
can Highway project. The Mission wl 
received by President Jimenez, Cabins 
officers, and the National Constitue 
Assembly, and complete arrangement, 
were made by the United States Embas. 
in cooperation with the Commandi., 
General] of the Caribbean Defense Com 
mand and the Governor of The Panama 
Canal, for the members to see roads in 
Panama and be informed as to loca) 
problems. 

The Government contracted for eX. 
tension of the Tapia highway to the site 
of the new proposed airport in Tocu. 
men. During January, the government 
acquired an option to purchase the Hp. 
cienda de Tocumen, located between the 
Tocumen and Cabuya Rivers, as an al 
ternative site for the national airport 
since, in the opinion of engineers em- 
ployed on the project, the Tapia Site is 
inadequate for the airport, and mainte. 
nance costs would be excessive. 

A local bond issue of $3,000,000 to 
finance the national airport was placed 
on the market, and approximately $309. 
000 has been subscribed. 

The Government of Panama, through 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry, granted the National Cat. 
tle Society permission to import 3,000 
head of cattle for slaughter, to relieve 
the present shortage of meat. The 
steadily increasing rate of consumption 
of meat is expected to exhaust shortly 
the reserves of beef cattle in the Re- 
public, and, unless importation is ef. 
fected promptly, an acute scarcity of 
meat is predicted by May 1946. 

Upon request of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment, the Chiriqui Land Co. rebuilt a 
section of its railroad which formerly 
crossed Costa Rican territory and 
moved it inside the boundary lines of the 
Republic of Panama. The company’s 
lines are used also by the Government- 
owned Chiriqui National Railway, and 
the change was motivated by the desire 
of the Panamanian Government to keep 
the route of the railway within the juris- 
diction of the Republic. 

Bus fares from Panama City to ad- 
jacent towns were reduced to the prewar 
level on March 1, 1946. 

Plans were announced for the instal- 
lation of a bottling plant for soft drinks 
in David, Province of Chiriqui. 

A modern clay-products factory was 
erected in Chitre, Province of Los 
Santos. The plant represents a capital 
investment of more than $100,000, and 
will have an initial capacity of 2,500 clay 
blocks per hour, as well as an equal 
quantity of bricks. The machinery has 
been installed and the high-temperature 
ovens and drier will be set up shortly. 

Plans for the First National Fair at 
David, Province of Chiriqui, to include 
exhibits of all varieties of Panamanian 
products, continued. 

An appreciable decrease occurred in 
exports of coconuts from San Blas to the 
United States and Puerto Rico. Ship- 
ments for January 1946 totaled 530,000 
coconuts, priced at $50 per thousand, 
whereas exports during the latter part 
of 1945 did not average less than 
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1,000,000 coconuts monthly, priced at $60 
to $70 per thousand. Meee 
Total governmental receipts for 945 
ere $27,526 149.59, compared with $27,- 
by 000 for the corresponding period in 
195 'and $27,567,900 for 1943. Income 
1 p,457,683.96 from import duties in 
1945 was higher than in 1944 when it 
reached $7,368,800 and in 1943 when it 
amounted to $7 841,000. 


Guatemala 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City) 

Importers in Guatemala are holding a 
plentiful supply of ready cash because 
of their inability to obtain delivery of 
soods on order in the United States, and 
a great scarcity of all types of manufac- 
tured goods is noted in the wholesale and 
retail stores. The banks report that 
foreign and domestic collections are be- 
ing promptly met. 

Shipping has returned to about nor- 
mal; a fair increase was registered in 
exports and imports during the month 
of February from the corresponding 
month a year ago. Rail shipments from 
the ports to Guatemala City, however, 
are still greatly retarded by the lack of 
empty freight cars and the congestion 
in the local customhouse. , 

January imports amounted to 13,478 
metric tons valued at $1,336,231 and ex- 
ports to 12,669 metric tons valued at 
$1,408,151. Customs revenues during 
January amounted to $229,529 from im- 
ports and $91,181 from exports 

Exports of coffee for the period Jan- 
vary 13 through February 2, 1946, to- 
taled 35,408 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
Of this amount, 30,895 bags went to the 
United States and the remainder to 
Canada and Sweden. Exports for the 
corresponding period in 1945 amounted 
to 64,048 bags. Coffee awaiting ship- 
ment on February 2, 1946 amounted to 
74,690 bags. 

Banana shipments during January 
1946, totaled 578,238 stems by the 
United Fruit Co. and 145,790 stems by 
independent growers. A private com- 
pany, known as Frutera Internacional, 
has publicly offered to pay a minimum 
price of $54 per short ton for bananas, 
f.o. b. Puerto Barrios. 

Leading hardware dealers in Guate- 
mala City, who also handle heavy 
machinery, farm equipment, tools, and 
supplies, organized an association to fa- 
cilitate procurement and distribution, on 
a joint basis, of necessary articles in 
short supply. 

Export restrictions on beef cattle were 
relaxed by an Executive order of Febru- 
ary 5, which authorizes the Minister of 
Agriculture to issue export licenses for 
fat cattle whenever such exports do not 
adversely affect beef supplies available 
for use within the country. 

An outbreak of hog cholera in the De- 
partment of Santa Rosa was reported 
February 25. The Guatemalan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has placed the in- 
fected area under quarantine and is tak- 
ing steps to control the outbreak. No 
pork or pork products are exported from 
Guatemala, with the exception of small 
quantities destined for nearby localities 
in Mexico, El Salvador, or Honduras. 
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The Guatemalan Office of Price Con- 
trol (OCPA) was abolished by a Presi- 
dential decree of February 18, being re- 
placed by a newly created Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. It was indicated 
that rationing of tires, sugar, and par- 
affin would be continued. Up to the end 
of February none of the restrictions 
previously enforced by OCPA had been 
removed. 

On February 23, the Guatemalan Sugar 
Manufacturers Association presented a 
petition to the Minister of Economy re- 
questing the lifting of the present ceiling 
price of white sugar—$4.15 per hundred- 
weight. 

Retail milk prices have been fixed at a 
maximum of 12, 13, 14, and 15 cents per 
liter, prices varying with the quality 
determined by bacterial count. 

Labor troubles experienced during 
January eased somewhat in February, as 
the Government dissolved farm labor 
unions whose activities were judged to 
violate antistrike measures in force. The 
Government also declared illegal a pro- 
posed strike among Pan American Air- 
ways employees, and the latter’s de- 
mands for higher wages were referred to 
an arbitration board. A 6-hour work 
stoppage occurred at the Puerto Barrios 
docks, among stevedores seeking double 
time for night-shift work. 

The railroad labor union announced 
plans to establish the first consumers’ 
cooperative of its kind in Guatemala for 
the benefit of the railroad employees. 
In Chiquimulilla a rural credit coopera- 
tive was established, also the first of its 
kind, and in the Department of San 
Marcos the Guatemalan Government 
took preliminary steps to form the first 
agricultural production cooperative in 
the country. 

A number of large private and Govern- 
ment constructions are planned: how- 
ever, the lack of construction material 
makes it improbable that work will be 
started in the very near future. 

The result of the first auction sale of 
10,000 mahogany trees was announced 
February 25. The sales price resulting 
from the highest bid was fixed at $25.31 
for each tree to be cut. 

Forest fires have been reported in va- 
rious sections of the Republic. Officials 
of the recently organized Forest Service 
are making a determined effort to con- 
trol the customary practice of clearing 
fields and pastures by burning. 

Preliminary studies for the 1946-47 
budget are under way, with an indicated 
expenditure of $26,000,000, as compared 
with a probable actual expenditure dur- 
ing 1945-46 of $30,000,000. The Minis- 
ters of Finance and Education disclosed 
that they are reducing personnel by the 
elimination of 300 posts in their two Min- 
istries alone, as part of a plan to reduce 
Government expenditures. 

For the first 6 months of the fiscal year 
1945-46 (July 1, 1945, to December 31, 
1945) Government revenues amounted to 
$11,147,589 and expenditures to $12,684,- 
950, making a deficit of $1,537,361. 

On January 31, 1946, currency in cir- 
culation amounted to $25,890,648, and 
gold stocks consisted of $2,508,717 in coin 
and $24,218,282 in bullion deposited with 
the U. S. Federal Reserve. 
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Readjustments in the scale for busi- 
ness profits taxes were announced to take 
effect as of January 1, 1946. Businesses 
earning less than $7,000 annually will 
benefit from the new scale, which is pro- 
portional and progressive, starting at 5 
percent for that portion of earned in- 
come over $500 and up to $1,000, and in- 
creasing up to 43 percent for that por- 
tion of earned income over $350,000. The 
previous law provided for a 50-percent 
tax on the higher-income brackets. 

Congress reconvened March 1, 1946. 
Banking and labor legislation are the 
principal items on the program. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


There was a revival’of interest in 
Nicaragua during February in foreign 
trade, although it was hampered by the 
inability of exporters to ship to that 
country because of the short supply situ- 
ation. There was considerable criticism 
in the press of failure by the Commission 
regulating trade and commerce to reduce 
the required cordoba deposit for imports 
to 50 percent of the value of orders. At 
the close of the month the deposits were 
on an 80-percent basis, having been pre- 
viously reduced from 100 percent, and 
there were strong indications that the 
required deposit would eventually be re- 
duced to 50 percent. 

Nicaragua also experienced during 
February an increase in Government in- 
come and a more favorable balance of 
international payments despite a demand 
for foreign exchange amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, with which to 
finance new import orders. 

Credit remained easy and commercial 
collections appeared good, while there 
was little or no improvement in the col- 
lection of agricultural loans by the Banco 
Nacional. 

The mining of precious metals in- 
creased as mines attempted to operate 
at full capacity on a 24-hour day. In 
fact, certain mines helped to ease Nica- 
ragua’s unemployment problem when 
they recruited former rubber employees 
for work in the gold-producing areas. 

Important exports of sesame seed, 
corn, and rice were registered during the 
month of February, and the sesame crop 
is practically exhausted with strong de- 
mand from the United States at prices 
of 842 to 934 U. S. cents per pound. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration purchased a 
sizable amount of corn, which has now 
been shipped, and has opened letters of 
credit with the Agricultural Cooperative 
Society of Nicaragua in the amount of 
$236,000 in payment of 100,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.43 pounds) of shelled 
corn. The price of both orders was $2.30 
per 100 pounds. Several shipments of 
rice were made, with others pending, but 
the Bank is proceeding with caution in 
issuing export licenses for this com- 
modity for fear of a rice shortage before 
the next harvest. Nicaragua’s excess 
cotton still presents a major problem, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
National Bank are now preparing data 
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Chest Waist of of over- 
coat coat Length Paco Girth Beat Width Size 
outside foot 
MANUFAC- 
TURER NO, 1 
Regular 
RS x0 75 114 10 7é 7¢ 92 2 44 
92 s4 Tf 116 103 7s sO 5 2 + 
96 RS 77 118 105 SO 84 1K 4 $s 
100 92 78 120 10 S] SS 04 ‘4 50 
104 96 79 120 109 &2 #2 108 a 2 
108 102 sO 122 111 83 100 112 " 4 
112 106 8] 112 4 104 116 m4 m4 
116 110 82 113 S4 108 120 a 8 
MANUFAC- 
TURER NO.2 
Regular 
ata! &3 75 74 &2 +4 
42 SH 76 7¢ s4 44 
OF . SY 77 7s SA is 
100 94 79 SO or ™) 
104 Us &] &2 100 2 
108 102 |° 4 s4 104 t 
MANUFAC- 
TURER NO, 1 
Short sizes 
SS 80 72 110 99 74 7¢ v2 vu 22 
42 84 73 112 100 75 80) " 0 2 
96 8S 74 114 101 76 s4 1K 2 24 
100 92 75 116 102 77 SS 104 2 25 
104 96 7¢ 116 108 78 9g? 108 54 Pa 
108 102 77 118 105 79 100 9 54 27 
112 106 78 118 106 79 104 lit 4 2s 
MANUFAC- 
TURER NO. 1 
Long sizes 
8S 78 77 120 106 82 74 42 4 SS 
92 82 78 122 108 83 78 oF 4 v2 
Ot} 86 79 124 110 s4 &2 EI Ww 
100 90 SO 124 112 86 st 104 ei » 
104 94 8] 126 113 87 et) 108 VW 104 
10s Qs AS 126 114 SA a4 2 a (Ss 
MANUPFAC- 
TURER NO. 1 
Stout sizes 
4 Gs 108 102 74 oF . “ ‘7 
QS 102 73 110 10314 75 100 04 52 19 
102 106 74 112 105 7 104 108 4 
10 110 75 112 10614 77 108 9 4 
110 116 1i4 108 7s 4 Is a 
14 120 114 10946 79 5 29 55 
18 126 16 111 a0) 24 2r ni ' 
22 130 118 11] St) 2s 1) rt ‘ 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats, Siiss 
[Centimeters] 
Length of 
Sleevy es " overcoat rr user 
Chest over Length N As 
elbows) °! coat - 
Infants Boys Pace Girt 
MANUFACTURER 
NO. 1 
Regular 
4s 26 35 $f, ; yw) 
DD 28 37 49 4 4 2 2 
52 30 3y 53 5 i 
i 33 41 57 6 fi 1 j 
56 34 44 61 7 60 5 
60 38 47 65 71 s fi2 t f 
§2 44) 1 49 64 76 10 43 7 7 
64 43} 5] 73 SI 12 f4 s 
66 45 53! RS 14 65 i) ) 
5S 47 554 8g 1 6 10 10 
70 49 57% 93 7 67 1] ll 
72 Ws 60 97 Is 6S 12 12 
74. 52 62 101 19 69 13 13 
70 14 14 
71 15 15 
72 16 16 
74 17 lj 
75 Is 18 
76 19 19 


——————____ 

















Length of | ? 
Sleeve overco rousers 
ee ver Leneth veroost , 
of coat No, Age 
elbow S Years 
Infant Boy Pace Girth 7 
MANUFACTURER 3 
No. 3 | 
Regular Boys’ | 
56 42 58 l 
-.) 14 60 9 ‘ 
oO) +4 6 3 { 
2 16 “oO 4| y) 
62 49 g 5 § 
64 52 1 iw 6 - 
tit 4 4 62 > 5 
HS ih 64 f 3 
=| . " W 
‘ Ss 60 66 9 . 
72 io ( 68 i 
74 a2 , 10 m1 
] 2 fit 68 1] 19 
76 64 68 70 é ” 
12 4 
MANUFACTURE! 
N¢ 5 
Youths’: 
78 i _ | 
é ) 0 i2 3) 
St) Hs 73 72 . 
M4 7 78 “| @l @ 
x 7 76 43 18 
es 
Women's Suits and Dresses, Siviss 
t¢ eter 
Oh tas Over- 
Bust Waist Hit aaa coat Sine 
rror Over length 
MANUFAC ER N 
Regular 
sZ 2 ” 4 105 M 
Sf 74 4 ‘ tw 106 ® 
uo yt Us Hs 108 rh 
4 SU) 12 ‘ 72 110 ry] 
s~ s4 10s ; 76 112 4 
104 ” { an 115 4 
MIANUFAC RER Ne 
Regular 
“4 AS i 4 % 
or 2 { ra 3s 
"2 ” { rt rH 
” 2 14 74 4) 
Oo ” } s 44 
04 ( ‘ Me # 
OS { 4 sf % 
é ‘ ‘4 ss ¥ 
‘ 4 . 
Ma’ ACTURE { 
MEA i REQ RI 
FOR Ma { ERS 
Regular 
“ j Os is 
" ” 70) ¥ 
2 74 42 
s 7s 4 
14 “4 ¥ 
" ) ss Ly 
9 20 "2 ¥ 
Girls’ Dresses, Swiss Manufacturer No. 8) 
{ 1 eter 
Bust Waist Hi sina Years Sue 
Regular 
' * 4 h be 
ss ( si 47 s , 
Si ‘ x4 ) 10 R 
| Ho x”) 12 4 
ub 2 ” ty l 10 
ee 
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e Export-Import Bank Activities 


Additional Credit of $200,000,000 to the 
“Netherlands Announced by  Export- 
Import Bank 


The approval by the Board of Directors 
of the Export-Import Bank of a credit of 
$200,000,000 to the Kingdom of the Neth- 
orlands was announced March 22 by Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board. P. Lieftinck, Minister of 
Finance, represented the Netherlands 
Government in the negotiation of the 
credit. | 

Mr. Martin commented that this credit 
is for the purpose of meeting the most 
urgent requirements of the Netherlands 
for dollar financing pending the time 
when the facilities of the International 
Bank will become available to the Neth- 
erlands Government. “It is my under- 
standing,” he said, “that the Netherlands 
Government intends to apply for a loan 
from the International Bank as soon as it 
is on an operating basis.” 

Full details regarding the terms-of the 
credit and the conditions on which pri- 
vate capital may participate in the 
credit will be announced shortly by the 
Export-Import Bank. 


Export-Import Bank Credits to 
China 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank has given preliminary au- 
thorization in principle to five credits to 
China, totaling $33,793,750, William McC. 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
announced on March 19. The details of 
the proposed credits are subject to nego- 
tiation, which is expected to be completed 
in the next few weeks. The credit lines 
will enable China to purchase in the 
United States a limited number of ships, 
railway and coal-mining repair materials 
and equipment, and auxiliary power 
plants. 

“These credits have been arranged 
after careful study,” Mr. Martin said, “‘to 
hasten the reconstruction of China’s 
transportation and power systems which 
are so fundamental to the basic task of 
reconstruction. The credits will provide 
only for partial restoration of damaged 
equipment and do not furnish materials 
for new development. The credits will 
be of assistance in the restoration of 
China's foreign trade with the United 
States and other countries.” 

The individual credits, which vary 
somewhat as to terms, are as follows: 

1. Ten N-3 SA-2 coastal cargo 
vessels to be purchased from 


the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion___. 


2. Sixteen coastal cargo vessels 
previously operated by the 
Army Transport Service, 11 
of which are privately owned 
and five owned by WSA_____ 2, 600, 000 

3. Railroad repair equipment: 


$4, 243, 750 


rails, 90,000 tons: turnouts. 
1,000; rail spikes, 625 tons: 
ties, 1,500,000; bridge steel, 
50,000 tons. _ 


. 16, 650, 000 


4. Auxiliary steam power plants, 
10 units, 5,000 kw_-_.._..--- $8, 800, 000 

5. Coal-mining equipment: 
Sheaves; rails and acces- 
sories; wire rope; copper 
rope; manila rope hose; oil 
and grease; leather belts; 
mining tools; machine-shop 
supplies and tools; struc- 
tural steel, bars and plates; 
explosives; construction ma- 
terial; surveying and draft- 
ing instruments; telephones 


and equipment___....--.-.. 1,500,000 


Grand total of five credit 
are s sicatiiiiar oes 33, 793, 750 


The ship credits from the Export-Im- 
port Bank will provide for about 67,500 
tons of coastal and river shipping, com- 
pared with China’s present available 
coastal and river tonnage of about 183,- 
500. Before the war, China’s power- 
driven coastal and river fleet was approx- 
imately 370,000 tons. The additional 
ships will cover, therefore, about one- 
third of China’s apparent loss of 
shipping during the war. 

Approximately 2,000 miles of railroad 
line, out of a total of 9,000 miles, were 
substantially damaged or destroyed. At 
least 1,000 miles of track must be re- 
stored for the emergency movement of 
coal, food, and clothing. 

The present coal famine in Central 
and Eastern China is caused primarily by 
broken lines of communication. In most 
cities the coal shortage has forced utili- 
ties to operate on greatly reduced sched- 
ules. The Export-Import Bank credit 
will provide approximately 570 miles of 
track. UNRRA is also providing rails 
and other railway equipment for a little 
less than 500 miles of track. From both 
programs, China will be able to re-lay 
about one-half of its destroyed lines. 

The full extent of damage to the coal 
mines is not Known. It is estimated that 
about one-third of China’s prewar annual 
production of 30,000,000 to 34,000,000 tons 
has been lost—caused both by mine dam- 
age and by interrupted communication. 
The present Export-Import Bank credit 
will provide for certain general repair 
items. 

The 10 auxiliary power plants of 5,000 
kw. are to serve as a general emergency 
pool, as they can be placed inside larger 
plants where required, or operated sep- 
arately to provide emergency power in- 
dependently. The total 50,000-kw. ca- 
pacity will replace about one-fourth of 
the power damaged during the war. 

The terms on the credits vary some- 
what because of the differences in type 
of equipment to be purchased. Loan to 
be made for 75 percent of the purchase 
price of the N-3 ships will run for 20 
years with principal to be repaid in semi- 
annual installments with interest at 31 
percent. China will make a down cash 


payment of 25 percent. These terms are 
equivalent to those established by the 
Ship Sales Act. 


For the other cargo ships, the loan 
will mature in 15 years, with principal 
to be repaid semiannually during the last 
10 years. Interest is at 34 percent. 

Terms on the railroad and power 
equipment loans provide for repayment 
of principal in 30 years, with repayments 
in semiannual installments during the 
last 25 years. Interest is at 3 percent. 

Loans for the purchase of coal-mining 
equipment run for 20 years, with prin- 
cipal repayment in semiannual install- 
ments during the last 15 years. Interest 
is at 3 percent. 


China Signs Cotton Credit Agreement 
With Export-Import Bank 


The Export-Import Bank and the Bank 
of China have signed an agreement guar- 
anteed by the Government of China es- 
tablishing a credit of $33,000,000 to make 
cotton available to the textile industry 
of China, including both Government 
and privately operated mills, it was an- 
nounced March 19 by William McC. 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank. Announcement of the 
original authorization for this credit by 
the Board of Directors of the Bank was 
previously made on January 17, 1946. 

The terms of the credit are in general 
similar to those established by the Bank 
for cotton credits to European countries. 
The rate of interest is 2% percent. The 
maturity of drafts under the credit will 
be 24 months after arrival of the cotton 
abroad. This is 9 months longer than 
the European credits because of the long- 
er inland transportation and processing 
time required by China. 

If the entire amount of the credit is 
used, it is sufficient to provide for the 
shipment of 275,000 to 300,000 bales of 
cotton. The adidtional supply of cloth 
which could be made therefrom would 
approximate 500,000,000 yards or about 
one-seventh of China’s estimated pre- 
war annual rate of total production. 

This line of credit for China, as has 
also been the case in other reconstruc- 
tion credits approved by the Bank, is 
designed to assist in speeding reconver- 
sion to a peacetime basis and hastening 
the resumption of a sound future trade 
between China anc the United States 
and other countries. 





New Zealand’s Machinery 
Imports From U. S. 


The values of machinery imported into 
New Zealand from the United States in 
the first 9 months of 1945 included agri- 
cultural machinery worth £NZ152,932 
plus tractors and parts valued at 
£NZ755,118; industrial machinery 
amounting to £NZ360,492; boring and 
well-drilling machinery, £NZ9,022; sew- 
ing machinery and parts, £NZ54,176; 
dairying machinery, £NZ6,823; and 
“other machinery” valued at £NZ362,055. 











NOTE 
with the following exception 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


Cuba 
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tin American Exchange Rates 


Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
United States dollar to the peso 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 





Average rat 


Latest available quotation 








A pproxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Novem- mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- | ber 1945 Rat equiva- Date 
1 } Vale : iit 
nual nual month- lent in 
ly Us 
; currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3.73 3.7 3. $0. 2681 Feb. 20, 1946 
Official B 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.2 2304 Do 
Bid 4.04 4.94 1.04 1.94 2024 Deo 
Free market 4. 06 4.03 4.07 4.11 2433 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2.91 $2.42 42.42 12.42 0236 > Jan. 31, 194¢ 
Curb 45. 42 51. 80 63.00 64.50 OSS Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 5O 16. 50 16. 50 0606» «Feb. 28, 1946 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 20. 10 OAT Do 
Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 7 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 OAL Jan u) +4t 
Export draft 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25 00 0400 Do 
Free market 32. 37 31.8 32 30 2.2 0310 Do 
=“ Ps 31.00 31.00 31.00 1. 0323 ey 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.75 1. 74 727 | Dec. 31, 194 
Bank of Republi 1. 76 1. 76 1. 7¢ +. HS 1 
Curb 1. 76 1.75 1.83 1.8 4 Ly 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 65 i 5.71 7 1751 No 0, 194 
Controlled 62 62 62 2 779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free Ow me 100 Lo 1 (OK Jan 31. 1046 
Ecuador. Sucre Central Bank (official 14.10 14. 0 $13.77 | 414.04 0712 Feb. 28, 1946 
Honduras _| Lempira Official_. 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 1902 Ja 31, 1946 
Mexico Peso Free 4,85 18 sé) {St D058 D 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official Ow 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 20) Feb. 23, 14 
Curb 5. It 72 f 5.4 IN3S ' 
Paraguay... Paper peso Official 333. 00 D 
Guarani do 3. 10 2 2 a J } 4 
Free { 293 1) 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 fi. 1538 Ne s), 14 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 0) 2. 0 2. i 100)» Dec, 20, 194 
Urugnay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 0 1. oO OM 23 Mar. 1, 194 
Free 
Imports ) “ ”) r m” I) 
Other purposes ° S 7s 7s (2 1) 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled f JUs85 J 24, lute 
Free 2Us 1) 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the mulre Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
? Disponsibilidades propias (private funds 
New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buy and ite 1a ‘ ‘ | 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percer all « I " ilted 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning | t 4, a x 21 i 
imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective se fo 1.04 
5 In effect since July 25, 1944 
6 Established Dee. 4, 1945 
? Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, eff I 28, 194 
NOTE.—Special rates apply to aut ve equipmet I { 
into Argentina 
journey originated. The arrangement 


[ News by COUNTRIES 


(Continued from p. 29) 


with whom the Head Office of Customs shall 
reach an agreement. 

(Owners of International Reference Serv- 
ice Document, Volume 2, Number 34, entitled 
“Preparing Shipments to Mexico,” should 
add the aforementioned information to the 
section “Transit Shipments.”’) 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air Travel.—Under 
an arrangement completed between KLM 
(Royal Dutch Airlines) and the Nether- 
lands Railways, it is now possible for 
travelers in the Netherlands to buy com- 
bined rail and air travel tickets to desti- 
nations outside the country. The accom- 
modations include return travel to Schip- 
hol Airport, Amsterdam, and thence to 
any town in Holland from which the 


became effective on January 1, 1946. 


A daily service between Amsterdam 
and Zurich was begun during the last 
week in January by KLM in cooperation 
with Swissair, says the foreign press. 
The Dutch line was expected to begin 
service to Prague three times weekly on 
February 4. Service to Madrid and Lis- 
bon is also reported to be contemplated. 


Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Fees for Legalizing Certain Consular 
Documents Increased.—Paraguayan con- 
sular fees for legalization of the consular 
invoice, the bill of lading, and the letter 
of correction were increased by Decree 
Law No. 11,510, dated December 31, 1945, 
effective March 1, 1946, in the United 
States. This decree law established an 
entire new schedule of consular fees, re- 
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placing the former schedule of fees cre 
ated by Decree Law No. 3687 of January 
11, 1938. 

The new Paraguayan consular fees for 
legalization of shipping documents in 
dollars (converted from guaranies at the 
current exchange rate), with the former 
rates in parentheses are as follows: con. 
Sular invoice (4 copies) $3.84 ($3). bill 
of lading $3.84 ($2); letter of Correction 
(2 copies) $4.48 ($4); other documents 
not specifically mentioned in the sched. 
ule of fees—commercial invoice (when 
legalized) and sanitary certificate $4.81 
each ($2 and $4, respectively). 

This decree also provides that the Ex. 
ecutive Power is authorized to increase 
or decrease these new fees by an amount 
of up to 50 percent. 


Peru 


Tarif/s and Trade Controls 


Coloring Materials and Essences: Im. 
portation Controlled.—A Supreme Reso. 
lution of January 9, 1946, places the im. 
portation into Peru of coloring materials 
and essences used in the fabrication of 
liquors, foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, ang 
certain other products under Govern. 
ment control. The provisions of this 
resolution which are of significance to 
United States exporters are summarized 
as follows: 


1. Foreign manufacturers and exporters of 
coloring materials and essences used to flavor 
foodstuffs, liquors, sweetmeats, 
pharmaceuticals, and cosmetics are required 
to register in the Inspection General of 
Pharmacy (Inspeccion General de Farmacia) 
in accordance with the provisions of the Su- 
preme Resolution of August 21, 1935, which 
placed under various controls the importa- 
tion of medicinals into Peru 

2. Peruvian customhouses will not permit 
the importation of aromatics, ex- 
tracts, or concentrates destined for the man- 
ufacture of imitation wines, aguardientes, 
cognac, rum, and other liquors, which may be 
produced through natural processes in Peru 
Ethers, ethyl, butryic, peiargonic, and other 
similar chemicals will be admitted only by 
special permission of the Inspection General 
of Pharmacy; these products are not to be 
used in the production of liquors 

3. Coloring materials destined for the man- 
ufacture of foodstuffs must carry on their 
packages the name of the manufacturer, the 
trade name and chemical formula of the 
product, and the number of the health cer- 
tificate granted by the country of origin 


The principal requirements of the 
Supreme Resolution of August 21, 1935, to 
which No. 1 above refers are briefly as 
follows: 


. mNlnr 
or color 


essences 


(a) Foreign manufacturers are required to 
register in the Inspection General of Phar- 
macy of the Ministry of Public Health, The 
fee for this registration is 100 Peruvian soles. 
(b) Foreign manufacturers are required to 
supply a certificate from the health authori- 
ties of their country which clearly states that 
the manufacturer requesting the registration 
has been granted official permission to opet- 
ate. (c) These certificates of health must be 
certified by a Peruvian consul, with a declara- 
tion that the product exported to Peru ls 
equal in quality and purity to the same prod- 
uct which is sold in the country of origin. 
(d) Applications for registration submitted 
by foreign factories or their agents in Peru 
must be accompanied by the health certificate 
of the country of origin granted to their 
factory, together with the certification of the 
Peruvian consul 
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e August 21, 1935, resolution allows 
n manufacturers a period of 120 
esent their applications for 
and it is reported that in 
e with this provision the 

scoort resolution (of January 9, 1946) is 
- go into effect on May 9, 1946. How- 
ver, efforts are being made to have this 
dead line extended several months in or- 
der that American exporters may have 
ample time to obtain proper registration. 
The initiation of this legislation is re- 
ported to have been caused by importa- 
tions into Peru of coloring materials 
which were of toxic nature. The manu- 
facture of artificial wines in Peru corre- 
sponding to those which are naturally 
produced by Peruvian vineyards has been 
declared illegal for a long time. There- 
fore, the prohibition of importations of 
essences and aromatics destined for the 
manufacture of imitation wines is simply 
another measure taken to stop the illegal 
production of these artificial wines in 


Peru. 


Th 
foreig 
days to Pr 
registration, 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Flour Subject to License.— 
The importation into Portugal of flour 
(except manioc) and soup pastes was 
made subject to license by Portaria No. 
11,243, published in the Diario do Gov- 
erno of January 18, 1946, and effective 
immediately. 

Motor Busses and Tires Subject to 
Import License —The importation into 
Portugal of motor busses, with or without 
bodies, and tires and tubes for such 
vehicles, was made subject to license by 
Portaria No. 11,232, published in the 
Diario do Governo of January 4, 1946, 
and effective immediately. 

Exports of Preserved Fish from Cer- 
tain Ports Subject to Special Tax.—Ex- 
ports of preserved fish, including canned, 
pickled, and dried, originating in the 
districts of Lagos, Portimao, and Lagoa, 
were made subject to a tax of 1 percent 
ad valorem, by Decree Law No. 35,485, 
published in the Diario do Governo of 
February 2, 1946, and effective imme- 
diately. 

Proceeds of this tax are for the use of 
the Autonomous Council of the Wind- 
ward Ports of Algarve. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Procedure for the Conversion of Dollar 
Remittances.—Effective February 5, 1946, 
the commission established to fix the rate 
of exchange for each foreign-exchange 
transaction pursuant to the law of May 
3, 1945, has adopted the following proce- 
dure for the conversion of dollars, ac- 
cording to a telegram from the U. S. 
Diplomatic Mission in Bucharest: For 
honcommercial transfers, a supplemen- 
tary premium of 10,320 lei is added to 
the old rate of 187.06 lei to the dollar; 
for dollar transfers resulting from 
Rumanian imports, the conversion rate 
is established in each individual case by 
taking into account the domestic price 
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level. Another determining factor for 
such conversions is the commission’s rule 
that the average dollar conversion rate 
for imports should not vary too much 
from that. for exports. 

|For further details regarding the law of 


May 3, 1945, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 27, 1945.] 


Use of Certain Foreign-Currency De- 
posits Abroad for Imports of Specified 
Items Authorized—Owners of foreign- 
currency deposits abroad, who failed to 
declare them under the existing legal 
provisions, have been authorized to use 
them for importation of certain items, by 
a Rumanian law published in Monitorul 
Official No. 49 of February 27, 1946, ac- 
cording to a report from the U. S. Diplo- 
matic Mission in Bucharest of March 1, 
1946. 

The items covered by this law are: 
rubber, sulfur, coke, tannates, cast iron, 
steel, iron, alloys, refractory materials, 
electrodes, oil-well equipment, ball 
bearings, agricultural machines, indus- 
trial and electrical equipments, motor 
lorries, medical instruments, and cereals 
and other foodstuffs. The law provides 
that the owners of clandestine deposits 
who will use them for these imports will 
be exempted from punishments to which 
they are liable under the law on control 
of foreign currencies, provided they ap- 
ply for import permits within 3 months 
from the issuance of the above law. 


St. Helena 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Colony Announces Tariff Amend- 
ments.—Several changes were effected 
in the customs tariff of the British col- 
ony of St. Helena by the Customs Duties 
(Consolidation) Regulations, 1945, effec- 
tive from June 30, 1945. The new gen- 
eral tariff duties are as follows: Rice, 
per 112 pounds, 10d.; sugar, per 100 
pounds, 2s. 6d.; vermouth, per gallon, 
£1 6s. 3d.; gums of all kinds, 20 percent 
ad valorem; tea, loose, 7% percent ad 
valorem; and umbrellas and parasols, 
20 percent ad valorem. Lace, formerly 
a dutiable item, was deleted by the new 
regulations. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
FARM PRODUCTS BENEFITTED BY RAINFALL 


Abundant rains throughout virtually 
the entire country have broken the se- 
vere drought which has held the Union 
of South Africa in its grip for several 
months, seriously endangering the food 
and feed situation. However, it is too 
late to plant corn in the High Veld, the 
principal producing area, but early ma- 
turing varieties are being planted in the 
Low Veld in an attempt to increase the 
season’s crop, which will probably be the 
lowest in many years. The most opti- 
mistic estimate places the corn yield be- 
tween 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bags (200 
pounds) for the coming season, whereas 
the yield for the preceding crop year was 
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more than 18,000,000 bags. In the ban- 
ner year 1938-39, 29,020000 bags were 
produced. 

As corn is the staple food of the 8,000,- 
000 non-Europeans in South Africa, ev- 
ery effort is being made to encourage 
imports of this commodity. The Gov- 
ernment has raised the price on kaffir 
corn in an attempt to stimulate produc- 
tion, as this cereal can still be planted. 
Barley, oats, rye, and wheat are similarly 
scarce. It is feared that the wheat crop 
will not total 3,000,000 bags. 

Butter and milk supplies are beginning 
to increase with improved grazing con- 
ditions, but the meat situation is still 
very grave. The meat shortage has in 
part been caused by the effect of the 
drought on the cattle and sheep and in 
part by a determined attempt on the part 
of the farming population to break down 
the “Meat Scheme,” which is unpopular. 
Hundreds of head of livestock were lost 
in the floods which followed the rains in 
some areas. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Renewed and New Air Services.—The 
new Morton Air Services began charter 
flights from Croydon Airport (England) 
on January 19. This was the first of the 
independent concerns to operate from 
that airport since the ban on private 
flying was lifted on January 1, comments 
the British press. 

Meanwhile, in northern England, the 
Lancashire Aircraft Corp. is planning to 
operate on charter from the old Stanley 
Park airfield, Blackpool. Three of the 
smaller types of aircraft have been or- 
dered and the company hopes to pur- 
chase larger planes later, the report 
states. 

The British Overseas Airways Corp. is 
starting a number of European services, 
according to the foreign press. These 
will be operated from Northolt Airport 
by the corporation’s No. 1 line. Services 
starting on February 1 included three 
flights a day to Paris, one daily to Am- 
sterdam, and two daily to Brussels. 

The services operating from Croydon 
Airport to Stockholm and Madrid trans- 
ferred to Northolt as of that date. On 
February 15 daily flights to Copenhagen 
and three flights weekly to Oslo were 
scheduled to begin from Northolt. 
Flights formerly from Hurn Airport to 
Lisbon and Gibraltar, likewise were to 
be transferred to Northolt, the report 
states. 

Scottish Aviation, Ltd., will operate 
twice-daily services (except Sunday) be- 
tween Prestwick Airport, Scotland, and 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, says a British 
publication. Special bus services will 
convey passengers between Glasgow and 
Prestwick, while taxi services will be 
available at Belfast. 


Uruguay 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Warehousing Fees: New Schedule Es- 
tablished —A new permanent schedule 
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of Uruguayan warehousing or floor- 
space fees, effective March 1, 1946, re- 
placing the temporary schedule author- 
ized by a decree dated February 9, 1945, 
was established by a decree dated Jan- 
uary 23, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 9, 1946. 

The new schedule of warehousing or 
floor-space fees, in pesos, per 100 kilo- 
grams or fraction thereof, are as fol- 
lows for each month or fraction thereof; 
First month, free; second, 0.15; third, 
0.30; fourth, 0.45; fifth, 0.60; sixth, 0.80; 
and for each succeeding month, 1. This 
new schedule of fees is an increase of 
approximately 50 percent over the pre- 
viously established temporary schedule. 
This increase was requested by the Uru- 
guayan port authorities after it was de- 
termined that the rates established by 
decree of February 9, 1945, were such 
that goods were not being cleared from 
the customs warehouses, thereby caus- 
ing a congestion. 

{For announcement of decree dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 21, 1945. Owners of the mimeo- 
graphed circular “Preparing Shipments to 
Uruguay” (F. T. No. 644, P. S. No. 19 (R)) 
dated November 7, 1940, should correct the 
last paragraph on page 8, according to the 
above announcement. |] 


Insecticides and Fungicides for Agri- 
cultural Use: Reregistration Does Not 
Require New Fee.—When insecticides and 
fungicides for agricultural use are re- 
registered every 4 years in Uruguay, as is 
required by decree of July 15, 1942, the 
25-peso fee, which must be deposited at 
the Treasury of the Bureau of Agronomy 
at the time the request for the first regis- 
tration is made, need not be paid again 
if the original composition of the prod- 
uct has not been changed, according toa 
resolution dated February 5, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
18, 1946. 

{Owners of the Industrial Reference Service, 
Volume 3, Part 2, Number 7, circular entitled 
“Uruguay: Pharmaceutical Regulations” 


should add the above information on page 6 
at the end of the paragraph headed “Fees.”’] 


Canned Tomato Extracts: Export 
Quota Authorized—A quota of 250,000 
kilograms of canned tomato extracts to 
be exported from Uruguay was author- 
ized by a decree dated February 13, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1946. 


"Oversea SURPLUS 
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verted into a laundry soap by an inex- 
pensive chemical process, and the chlor- 
inated paraffin wax, used by the Army to 
waterproof tents, has proved to be an ex- 
cellent means of fireproofing fabrics. 

In North Africa are 14,000 drums of 
asphalt and 660 drums of asphalt emul- 
sion. 

There is $900,000 worth of- various 
packaged petroleum products in the 
Philippine Islands. Included are 30- and 
55-gallon drums of lubricating oil, 5- 
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gallon cans of recoil and cutting oils; 
also greases in 10- to 25-pound cans. 

Two hundred and five thousand gal- 
lons of “avgas’’ in drums are for sale on 
Marcus Island, 

FLC points out that all of the above 
products are for sale through the Field 
Commissioners’ cffices located in the 
Canal Zone, Paris, Cairo, and Manila. 


New Books and 
| Reports 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case 


_— - _t 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, March 24, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The March 
24 issue contains these articles: 


THE AMERICAN TRADE PROPOSALS: RE- 
STRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES. By 
Robert Terrill. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH AND 
RELATIONS TO UNITED NATIONS AND 
WorRLD Peace. By the Secretary of 
State. 

FOURTH SESSION OF COUNCIL OF UNRRA. 

THE Far EASTERN COMMISSION. 

AMERICAN ASSISTANCE TO CHINA. 

WORLD FUND AND BANK INAUGURAL MEET- 
ING. 

DISCONTINUANCE 
AUTHORITY. 

PROPOSED WOOL PROGRAM. 

RESUMPTION OF POSTAL SERVICE WITH 
GERMANY EXPLORED. 


Other Publications 


APPROACH TO LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS. 
Alexander O. Stanley. 1945. 154 pp. 
Free to exporters. A compilation of sur- 
veys, articles, and tables designed as a 
guide for manufacturers interested in 
Latin American markets not only as an 
outlet for sales but also as a source of 
supply for many raw and semifinished 
materials and finished products required 
in the United States. 

Available from: Dun & Bradstreet, 290 
Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


AUSTRALIA: THE NEw CUSTOMER. Howard 
Daniel and Minnie Belle. 1946. 369 pp. 
Price, $4.50. A commercial and economic 
guide for American businessmen. 

Available from: The Ronald Press Co., 
15 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


CHINA IN THE SUN. Randall Gould. 
1946. 403 pp. Price, $3.50. Evaluates 
the China of today and of tomorrow, and 
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discusses Chinese politics, foreign 
domestic problems, and cultura] ad. 
vances. 

Available from: Doubleday & Co,, Ine 
14 = Forty-ninth Street, New Yor, 20 
N. Y. 


PEACE, SECURITY AND THE UNITED Ny. 
TIONS. Hans Morgenthau, Editor. 1946 
134 pp. Price, $1.50. Attempts to relat, 
the Charter to the world by dealing with 
the concrete political factors which will 
determine its success or failure for years 
to come. 

Available from: The University of 
Chicago Press, 3750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Ill. 


AMERICA’S GERMANY. Julian Bach, Jr 
1946. 310 pp. Price, $3. In an interpre. 
tive account of the occupation, the ay. 
thor explains what has been accom. 
plished to prevent mass starvation in that 
part of Germany now occupied by Uniteg 
States troops. 

Available from: Random House, 2% 
East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Ir Men WANT PEACE. Joseph B. Har. 
rison et al., Editors. 1946. 299 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Lists the basic require. 
ments for a lasting peace, and considers 
the status of nationalism, the economics 
of internationalism, the rights of indi- 
viduals and minorities, the psychology of 
peace, and the problems involved, 

Available from: The Macmillan Co, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N, Y. 

ECONOMIC DEMOGRAPHY OF EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN Europe. Wilbert E. Moore. 
1945. 299 pp. Price, $2.50 (paper), 
$3. (cloth). One of a series of studies 
prepared for the League of Nations, coy- 
ering demographic problems in their 
economic, financial, and social setting. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27,N. Y. 

Wortp Po.itics Faces ECcONomIcs. 
Harold D. Lasswell. 1945. 108 pp. 
Price, $1.25. Considers the position of 
the United States and Russia as world 
leaders and gives the essentials of world 
politics, with emphasis on immediate 
aspects important to all concerned, with 
the basis for a prosperous and peaceful 
future for the world. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West Forty-second St. 
New York 18, N. Y 





Italian-American Agricultural 
Exhibition 


The opening of the Italian-American 
Agricultural Show, announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 26, 
1946, has been fixed for June 6. The 
Exhibition will continue throughout the 
remainder of June, and American manu- 
facturers and exporters of agricultural 
machinery, implements, seeds, fertilizers, 
and other lines related to agriculture are 
invited to participate. 

Further details may be obtained by 
addressing: 

Associazione Italiana Amici, 
Via Lame 16 
Bologna, Italy 
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rades, and quantities of gin- 
0 eon in order to present intelli- 
gently its cotton problem to interna- 
tional markets. Some observers are of 
the opinion that certain quantities could 
be disposed of to UNRRA. _ 

The coffee harvest is practically ended, 
and there are indications that the 
1945-46 crop will be less than the 1944-45 
yield, though not as low as certain fore- 
casts which placed Nicaragua's coffee 
crop at 50 to 70 percent of normal. Ac- 
cording to customs statistics, shipments 
of coffee in February amounted to 39,108 
60-kilogram bags, as compared with 
11,078 bags in January—690 bags of 
which were exported to Sweden. 

On the industrial side, the production 
of matches, textiles, and cigarettes in- 
creased. With the refining of the 
1945-46 sugarcane crop, more sugar has 
become available to the beverage indus- 
try, and there has been an increase in 
the production of both soft drinks and 
fermented liquors. 

There has been a slight decline in the 
cost of living among the laboring classes. 
This is reflected, however, only in prices 
of certain foodstuffs. Prices for men’s 
clothing and rent remain at high levels. 
House rent is still 500 percent over 1941, 
with no immediate chance of relief. 
There are demands for increased wages 
in nearly all trades and industries. 





New Ceramic-Industry 
Institute, India 


An institute for the study of the ce- 
ramic industry, including the manufac- 
ture of pottery, porcelain, enamels, re- 
fractory materials and glass is in process 
of formation in India. Buildings for 
the institute, located near the Jadavur 
Engineering College in Calcutta, are al- 
ready under construction. Several spe- 
cialists are being sent to the United 
States and the United Kingdom to in- 
vestigate the latest developments in the 
ceramic industries and to purchase 
equipment. 

The initial cost of buildings and equip- 
ment has been estimated at 1,200,000 
rupees (1 rupee equals $0.3102 U.S. cur- 
rency). This institute is the first of 5 
laboratories to be established in India 
under auspices of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. 





British-Built Ship for Norway 


A shipbuilding company in the United 
Kingdom recently received an order from 
a firm in Bergen, Norway, for the con- 
struction of a 7,600-deadweight-ton fast 
motor cargo liner, the British press re- 
ports. The ship, which will be propelled 
by Diesel engines developing 4,400 
b. h. p., will be the first Norwegian ship 


to be built in Great Britain since the end 
of the war. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday 
March 25, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 322-Current Export Bulletin No. 322, 
March 18, 1946 
I. Revised policy on licensing of cotton 
piece goods to certain American Re- 
publics 


The Department of Commerce announces 
that, beginning with the second calendar 
quarter of 1946, the policy on licensing of cot- 
ton piece goods for export to certain Ameri- 
can Republics, as set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 19, page 58, Part 7, 
Title D, item 1, is revised as follows: 

A. In order to provide equitable distribu- 
tion of cotton broad woven piece goods 
quotas to Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela, the Department of Com- 
merce has established the licensing policy 
set forth below: 

1. Traditional Exporters: The Department 
of Commerce will consider, in addition to 
other factors, export license applications for 
shipments of cotton broad woven piece goods 
to the countries listed above on the basis 
of the individual exporter’s shipments in 
the years 1939, 1940 and 1941, and the quan- 
tities licensed to the individual exporter 
while the Decentralization Plan was in effect. 
Export license applications submitted by any 
one applicant should be limited to amounts 
consistent with announced country and fab- 
ric class quotas, and should not greatly ex- 
ceed either the applicant's relative percent- 
age of the total United States exports of cot- 
ton broad woven piece goods to such coun- 
tries during the prewar period or the appli- 
cant’s shipments of this material under the 
Decentralization Plan. 

2. New Enterprises: A nominal amount of 
cotton broad woven piece goods, not to exceed 
10 percent of a country’s quota, has been set 
aside to fill applications filed by persons or 
firms which do not have a record of partici- 
pation in the cotton piece goods market in 
the particular country during the prewar 
years 1939, 1940 and 1941 or during the time 
when the Decentralization Plan was in effect. 
Because of the variation in country quotas 
and class quotas, the quantity of cotton piece 
goods which may be licensed to a new enter- 
prise for export to any of these American 
Republics will vary according to the country 
of destination. However, in view of the large 
number of new enterprises desiring to par- 
ticipate in this program, the quantities ap- 
proved for individual exporters must be very 
moderate in all cases. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that new enterprises limit their license 
applications to amounts not exceeding a total 
of 6,000 yards pr country, of which not more 
than 2,000 yards should be in any one fabric 
class.' Applications in excess of these sug- 
gested limits will be returned without action 
or rejected Exporters receiving a license 
under this procedure cannot expect to have 
a second license validated until all other ap- 


‘It is anticipated that not more than 2,000 
yards of cotton piece goods can be granted 
in a six-months’ period to a single new en- 
terprise for export to some of these Ameri- 
can Republics, while it may be possible to 
grant 2,000 yards per quarter for export to 
other of these countries. 


cbort Control and 
Related Announcements 
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plications in the same category have been 
processed. 

3. Producers: Export firms qualifying as 
producers may apply for “producers’ quotas” 
in accordance with the procedure set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, page 
59, Title D, paragraph 2 (c). 

4. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
Section II, Part 7, Title D, is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


II. Exrportations of Gas Oil, Distillate and 
Residual Fuel Oils 


In view of the present critical shortage of 
distillate and residual fuel oils, the Office of 
International Trade announces that, effective 
immediately, export licenses covering the fol- 
lowing types of fuel oils will be validated for 
a period of only sixty (60) days from the date 
of issuance: 

Schedule B No. 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil (include 

Diesel, furnace, and other overhead 

CE GA nh hen eb titedieskinaca 503000 
Residual fuel oil (include residuum 

from cracking of petroleum distil- 

EIR SEL CRE 503100 


All licenses covering the above types of 
fuel oils which were validated prior to the 
effective date of this bulletin will not be 
validated after May 18, 1946. Outstanding 
licenses which expire prior to May 18, 1946, 
are not affected by this announcement. 


III. Subsidy Refund Procedure—Dried Prunes 
and Raisins and Dry Edible Beans. 


A. Effective immediately, the procedure 
regarding the refund of subsidy payments on 
exports of dried prunes and raisins and dry 
edible beans set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 19, pages 42 and 43, and 
amended by Current Export Bulletin No. 311, 
is revised to provide an exemption for export 
shipments of processed prunes and raisins 
valued at $10.00 or less, and an exemption 
for export shipments of dry edible beans 
valued at $1.00 or less. 

B. Exporters must continue to obtain a 
Certificate of Subsidy Clearance from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation before export 
of dried prunes and raisins valued in excess 
of $10.00 and dry edible beans valued in 
excess of $1.00, to any destination other than 
Canada or a territory or possession of the 
United States. The certificate, which will 
indicate that the exporter has met all re- 
quirements of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in regard to refunds, where necessary, 
must be presented to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at the time of clearing shipment. 


IV. Over-Carried Shipments 


Effective immediately the procedure for 
handling over-carried shipments as set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
page 24, “Introductory,” item lc, is revised 
to read as follows: 

c. Commodities returned in error to the 
United States (over-carried shipments) may 
be reexported to the same consignee without 
additional authorization of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, provided satisfactory evi- 
dence is submitted to the Collector of Cus- 
toms that the commodities were previously 
cleared for export in the proper manner. 
Such evidence may consist of a copy of the 
original export declaration or the exporting 
carrier’s outward manifest, or such other 
evidence as the Collector may require? If 


*The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject IV have been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and assigned number BB 
41—-R798, in accordance with Regulation A 
pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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the commodities are reexported to other than 
the original consignee, they must be treated 
as new exportations and are subject to cur- 
rent regulations of the Office of International 
Trade regarding the specific commodity. 


V. Changes in the Positive List 
A. In announcing the following changes in 


B. Effective immediately, that part of the positive list covering commodities exported for relief or charity by individé 
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that the purpose is to effect a uniform con- 
trol for the same commodity when exportable 
under different Schedule B categories. 
fore, if a commodity being exported under 
any of the below-listed Schedule B numbers 
is exportable under general license or gen- 
eral license GLV under its individual classi- 
fication, it may also be exported under the 
the Positive List of Commodities, the Le- provisions of the general license or general 


partment of Commerce wishes to point out license GLV, under the below-listed numbers. 


uals and private agencies (Schedule B Nos. 999810-999890) is revised to read as follows 





Dept. of 


Commerce 


schedule 


3 No 


999810 
999820 
YYYR30 
G9YS40) 
999850 
999860 
YOYSYO 


Commodity 


Commodities exported for relief or charity by individuals and 
private agencies: (the following classifications are not used 
for exports for relief or charity by U. 8S. Government agen 
cies or by UNRRA, except for exports of used clothing, 
blankets and bedding by such agencies, which are reported 
under 999820 or 999830. All other exports by U. 8. Govern 
ment agencies or by UNRRA, including new clothing, 
blankets and bedding, are reported under their specific 


schedule B Nos.): 
Food 
Clothing 
Blankets and bedding 
Drugs and biological supplies 


Surgical, sanitary and hospital supplies and equipment 


Ambulances and other motor equipment 
Other 


Processing 
code and re- 
lated con 


Unit 

modity 
Export controls 
those which 


when exported commercially 
its individual schedule B No 


applicable to each com 
modity under these classifications are 





C. Effective immediately, the following classification is added to the px 





Dept. of 


Commerce 


schedule 
B Ne . 


999910 


Commodity 


General merchandise valued at less than $25 
This commodity number is applied to 


(a) All single items of Schedule B commodities valued at 


less than $25 


(b) All totals of schedule B commodities, single items of 
which are valued at less than $25 including shipments 
to postmasters or other agents fog distribution at des- 


tination 


Export control 





those 


jity under 
which apply to 
when exported 
schedule B number 











Cotton 








(Continued from p. 39) 
Yarn and Cloth Production, 
United Kingdom 





Cotton varn (mil- | Cotton 
lions of pounds cloth 


Year per week (millions 


1937 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1444 
1945 


Singles | Doubles week 


22.8 n.a 5. 6 
15.8 6.0 41.3 
14.1 5. | 34.1 
13.4 . 2 33.5 
12.58 4.9 21.6 
19.0 4.3 29.6 





n. a.= Not available. 


Of a total of 180 Lancashire cotton- 
spinning mills which were closed in 1941 
under the “concentration of production 
scheme,” 65 had reopened or were ex- 
pected to renew activity during the 


month of February 1946, states the the January—November period of 1944. 
‘ Imports of knitted fabrics, 


other hand, amounted to slightly less 
totaling 353,439 
pounds valued at $1,075,274 in the first 
11 months of 1945 against 375,595 pounds 

Rayon yarn imported into Canada valued at $1,094,275 in the correspond- 
during the first 11 months of 1945 
amounted to 7,078,291 pounds, com- Canadian 
pared with 6,407,334 pounds in corre- 


British press. 
Synthetic Fibers and Products 


CANADIAN TRADE 


period of 1944. 


than the 


months of 1944, states a Do- 


yarns constituted the largest individual 


“Be sponding 
minion publication. 
. . = —_—item, totaling 4,693,060 pounds in the 


January—November period of 1945 com- 
pared with 3,772,740 pounds in the like 
Acetate thrown yarns 
imported during the period amounted 
to 7,322 pounds. 

Takings of visccse and 
of linear yarns totaled only 1,927,050 pounds in 
yards per the first 11 months as compared with 
2,282,287 pounds in like months of 1944. 
ce Viscose and other thrown yarn takings, 
a= et on the other hand, gained approximately 
30 percent, totaling 450,958 pounds in 
the January—November period of 1945 
compared with 347,441 pounds in the 
comparable period of 1944. 

Canadian imports of rayon piece goods 
during the first 11 months of 1945 were 
considerably greater than in the com- 
parable period of 1944. 
to 3,817,319 pounds valued at $6,008,689, 
Canadian currency, as compared with 
2,435,377 pounds valued at $4,270,572 in 


1944 figure, 


ing months of 1944. 


during 1945 amounted to 2,663,232 yards, 





They amounted 


exports of rayon fabrics 
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according to official statistics, 4 
tralia was the principal customer Dur. 
chasing approximately 745,900 yards. 
New Zealand was a close second, taking 
607,115 yards. 


Wool and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Raw wool imported into Canada dur. 
ing the first 11 months of 1945 amounted 
to 28,701,853 pounds, states a Dominion 
publication. Scoured wool made up 
little over half of this total—16 288 ga4 
pounds. Greasy wool and pulled Woo! 
accounted for 8,515,397 pounds and 3. 
723,783 pounds, respectively. 

Receipts of worsted tops, primarily 
from the United Kingdom, totaled 6,299 . 
892 pounds in the January-November 
period of 1945, a gain of nearly 1,000,009 
pounds over the 1944 figure of 5 368,483 
pounds. 

Woolen- and worsted-yarn imports of 
4,509,547 pounds in the January-Novem. 
ber period were practically double the 
2,419,321 pounds brought in during the 
corresponding period of 1944. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NEW ZEALanp 


An estimated 33,975,000 sheep were op 
New Zealand farms as of April 30, 1945, 
the highest number on record, according 
to revised data. This compares favor. 
ably with the previous estimate of 33. 
890,000 and indicates a gain of approxi. 
mately 2 percent over the 1944 figure of 
33,200,000. No information is available 
on the 1945-46 clip 

Exports for the July-September quar- 
ter of 1945, as reported by the Customs 
Department, totaled 10,350,350 pounds 
of greasy wool, 9,748.993 pounds oj 
scoured wool and 9,506 986 pounds of 
slipe wool. Greasy wool went mainly to 
the United States, while scoured wool 
was taken up primarily by the United 
Kingdom and Canada. Slipe wool was 
about evenly distributed between the 
United Kingdom on the one hand and 
the United States and Canada on the 
other. 

SITUATION IN TIBET 


Increased production of woolen fab- 
rics, blankets, carpets, and other wool 
products in India has put a potentially 
serious dent in exports of Tibetan wool 
to oversea markets, particularly the 
United States. 

Attracted by offers of 80 to 85 rupees 
per maund ‘about $0.29, U. S. currency, 
to $0.31 per pound) from nearby Indian 
mills, Tibetan sellers seemed reluctant in 
December to accept large orders from 
United States buyers at prices below the 
$0.30 level. 

EXPORTS OF MISCELLANEOUS FIBERS, CHILE 


Exports of miscellaneous fibers from 
Chile during 1945 totaled 9,326.3 metric 
tons as compared with 6,842.6 metric 
tons in 1944. These were distributed as 
follows, 1944 figures in parenthesis: 
Hemp fiber, 8.300.4 metric tons valued at 
16,989,600 pesos (6,237.3 tons, 11,930,900 
pesos): hemp tow, 814 metric tons Val- 
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847,700 pesos (605.3 tons, 568,800 
fiax fiber, 176.2 metric tons val- 
d at 916,800 pesos (128.1 tons, 796,700 
- ): and flax tow, 35.7 metric tons 
Peined at 96,200 pesos (42.7 tons, 332,- 
300 pestdition, hemp twine and rope 
ounted to 370.2 metric tons valued at 
92 g00 pesos and 220.2 metric tons of 
po yarn and thread valued at 2,830,900 
rth were shipped during 1945. Cor- 
oo nding figures for 1944 show exports 
a4 one twine and rope totaling 655.5 
metric tons valued at 2,009,100 pesos and 
of flax yarn and thread, 175.7 metric 
tons valued at 1,929,700 pesos. 
On a percentage basis flax fiber regis- 
tered the largest increase, or 37.5 per- 
cent over 1944, whereas hemp twine and 
rope shipments dropped 43.50 percent. 
Exports of hemp fiber and tow increased 
by 33.1 percent and 34.5 percent, re- 
spectively, but flax tow showed a decline 
of 16.4 percent. On the whole, however, 
the year was one of larger shipments and 
the gross value in 1945 of $3,701,650, U.S. 
currency, Was approximately 2 percent 
greater than the $3,618,378 reported for 
1944. 


ued at 
pesos) ’ 





Great Britain’s 
Role in Civil 
Aviation Today 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Imperial Airways—Continued 
London-—Durban, South Africa. 
Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan-—Lagos, 

Nigeria. 
Malaya~Hong Kong 
Services in operation by British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation as of mid- 
March 1946, were as follows: 

Atlantic services: 

United Kingdom 


Lisbon — Bathurst—Na- 


tal - Belem — Trinidad-Bermuda-Balti- 
more 

United Kingdom—Foynes—Botwood-Balti- 
more 


United Kingdom-Montreal 
India and Australia: 


United Kingdom—Marseille — Augusta 
Cairo - Habbaniyah — Behrein —Jiwani 
Karachi — Calcutta — Rangoon — Singa- 
pore 

United Kingdom -— Marseille — Malta — El- 
Adem — Cairo — Baghdad — Sharjah 
Karachi. 

United Kingdom ~— Lydda ~ Karachi — Co- 
lombo — Learmouth — Sydney—Auckland 


(section from Sydney to Auckland op- 
erated by Tasman Empire Airways, a 
New Zealand associate of BOAC). 

United Kingdom-Malta—Cairo—Basra—Ka- 
rachi 

Cairo - Lydda — Baghdad- Basra-Bahrein-— 
Sharjah—Jiwani-Karachi—Delhi—Allaha- 
bad-Calcutta. 

Cairo-Kallia-Habbaniyeh—Basra-—Bahrein- 
Dubai ~— Jiwani — Karachi—Rai Samand- 
Gwalior—Allahabad-—Calcutta. 

nen Bahrein-—Jiwani-Kara- 
chi, 

Cairo-—Luxor-Port Sudan—Asmara—Aden-— 
Riyan-Salalah—Masira—Jiwani-Karachi. 
(Qantas Empire Airways, an Australian 
associate of BOCA, operates connecting 
services from Karachi to Australia via 
Ceylon.) 

African and Middle-East services: 

United Kingdom —- Malta ~ Cairo — Khar- 
toum-Nairobi-Johannesburg (in con- 
junction with South African Airways). 

United Kingdom — Marseille — Malta — El 
Adem-Cairo. 
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African and Middle-East Services—Con. 

United Kingdom — Lisbon — Rabat — Port 
Etienne—Bathurst-Freetown-Takoradi-— 
Accra—Lagos. 

Lagos — Kano — Marduguri — Geneina — El 
Fasher—Khartoum-Wadi Halfa—Cairo. 
Lagos — Duala — Libreville — Pointe Noire— 

Leopoldville. 

Cairo—Luxor—Wadi Halfa—Khartoum—Ma- 
lakal-Laropi—Port Bell-Kisumu—Mom- 
basa — Dar-es-Salaam — Lindi — Mozam- 
bique—Beira—Lourenco Marques—Dur- 
ban. 

Cairo—-Wadi Halfa — Khartoum — Malakal-— 
Laropi—Kisumu. 

Cairo-Wadi Halfa—Khartoum. 

Cairo—-Wadi Halfa — Khartoum — Malakal- 
Juba—Nairobi. 

Cairo ~ Luxor — Feddah — Port Sudan—As- 
mara—Kamaran—Aden-Hargeisa — Addis 
Ababa. 

Cairo—Jeddah-—Port Sudan. 

Cairo—Lydda-Baghdad-Basra. 

Cairo—-Damascus—Baghdad. 

Cairo—Nicosia—Ankara-~Istanbul. 

Asmara—Aden-—Hargeisa—Addis Ababa. 

European Services: 

United Kingdom~—Paris. 

United Kingdom—Brussels. 

United Kingdom—Amsterdam. 

United Kin gdom-Gothenburg-Stock- 
holm—Helsinki. 

United Kingdom-Lisbon. 

United Kingdom-—Lisbon-Gibraltar. 

United Kingdom-—Madrid-—Lisbon. 

Other Services: 
United Kingdom-Eire 
Baltimore-Bermuda (shuttle service). 


Trunk Lines of the Future 


The six main trunk lines which will 
serve the British Empire are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The “Kangaroo” route, from the 
United Kingdom to Australia via India 
and on to New Zealand, beginning with 
four services per week, is expected soon 
to be increased to seven per week—that 
is, daily to Sydney, with two flights con- 
tinuing on to New Zealand. The esti- 
mated time required for the trip from 
the United Kingdom to New Zealand is 
85 hours and 40 minutes, outgoing from 
London, and 88 hours, 50 minutes in- 
coming, the 3 hours’ difference being 
caused by prevailing winds. Although 
this is somewhat slower than that of the 
Lancastrian (converted bomber) planes, 
it will be more comfortable and more 
economical. Intermediate stops are 
Rome, Cairo, Bahrein or Basra, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Soura- 
baya, and Cloncurry in Queensland. 

(2) The “Tiger” route to Karachi, 
India, via the Middle East, follows the 
same route but calls at Baghdad as well 
as at Rome and Cairo. Service will be 
daily at first, with an ultimate frequency 
of 10 flights per week. Outgoing time 
is estimated at 27 hours and 20 minutes 
to Karachi, and incoming 31 hours and 
20 minutes. 

(3) The “Springbok” service to Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, calling at Malta, 
Cairo, Khartoum, and Nairobi, will have 
six services a week to Johannesburg, with 
an additional call in Southern Rhodesia 
as soon as a Suitable airport is avail- 
able. Time consumed is 53 hours 55 min- 
utes southbound (including one over- 
night stop), and 39 hours 50 minutes 
northbound, without any night stop, 

(4) The North Atlantic services (a) 
from London to Canada, now operating 
daily except Saturday; and (b) from 
London to New York, expected to start 
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about July of this year with daily services 
at first, increasing to twice daily, both 
go via Gander, Newfoundland, with cer- 
tain services calling at Prestwick Air- 
port in Scotland or Rineanna (Shannon 
Airport) in Eire. Alternative routes in 
case of bad weather are via Iceland or the 
Azores. Estimated time is about 17 
hours eastbound and 22 or 23 hours west- 
bound. 

(5) The proposed direct service from 
the United Kingdom to West Africa 
(Accra in the Gold Coast) is to go non- 
stop to Algiers, stopping at some point 
in the desert, thence to northern Nigeria 
and to Accra. There probably will be 
three services per week at the outset with 
possibly four per week later. The main 
purpose of this route is to provide direct 
speedy communication between the West 
African colonies and Britain. 

(6) The “Dragon” route from the 
United Kingdom to the Far East has not 
yet been put in operation. It will be 
direct via Vienna-—Lydda (Palestine)- 
Basra or Bahrein (on the Persian Gulf)- 
Karachi-Calcutta—H a no i-Hong Kong- 
Shanghai-Tokyo, with probably two 
services a week, increasing to four per 
week later on. At Hong Kong this route 
eventually will connect with a local cir- 
cular route serving Manila, Sarawak 
(Borneo), and Singapore, where it will 
connect with the “Kangaroo” route to 
Australia, Penang (Malaya), and Bang- 
kok (Siam). A minimum of 13 and a 
maximum of 21 services per week to 
India will be provided when this route is 
in full operation. 


European Services 


Pending the outcorne of legislation on 
the White Paper proposals, European 
services are being operated by the Euro- 
pean division of the BOAC. Since early 
in February, the Northolt Airport has 
been used for these services instead of 
the Hurn Airport. 

In the meantime, the British European 
Airways is being organized, and, pending 
completion, all internal routes will con- 
tinue to be operated by their present 
operators. 

Foreign Lines Serve Britain 

Several foreign air lines serve the Brit- 
ish Isles. These include two United 
States companies—Pan American Air- 
ways and American Overseas Airways, 
both of which operate daily flights. Eu- 
ropean air lines serving Britain include 
the Swedish Airlines (ABA or Aktiebola- 
get Aerotransport), the Belgian Air Lines 
(SABENA or Société Anonyme Belge 
d’Explotation de la Navigation Aeri- 
enne) Air France (Reseau des Lignes 
Francaises de Aeronavigation) , Swissair, 
the Danish line (DNL), and the Dutch 
Air Lines (KLM or Koninklijke Lucht- 
vaart Maatschappij). 


Reciprocal Arrangements 


Among the foreign countries with 
which Great Britain has made reciprocal 
arrangements with respect to air-trans- 
port routes are Greece and Portugal. 
The agreement with Greece, reached 
early in 1946, provides for two routes 
each between the two countries. The 
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two British routes will be operated by 
BOAC and will operate between London 
and Athens, one via Lyon—Marseille— 
Genoa and Naples; and the other via 
Vienna and Belgrade. A survey flight 
was made by flying boat leaving Britain 
on January 17, going over the continent 
via Augusta, Sicily. Land planes will be 
substituted in due course on this service, 
which will at first be weekly. 

The air agreements with Portugal, an- 
nounced in December 1945, cover (a) 
traffic passing over Portuguese territory, 
including the Azores, Mozambique, and 
Portuguese Guinea, and (b) air traffic 
between London and Lisbon. 

At Bermuda on February 11, 1946, the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States signed a bilateral 
agreement with respect to routes involv- 
ing the use of the territory of the two 
countries. : 

The seven routes involving United 
States territory were as follows: 

1. London to New York and on to San 
Francisco and points on route 7. 

2. London and/or Prestwick (Scotland) via 
Shannon (Eire), Iceland, Azores, Bermuda, 
Gander (Newfoundland), and Montreal to 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Boston. 

3. London and/or Prestwick via Shannon, 
Iceland, Azores, Bermuda, Gander, and Mon- 
treal to New York and on to (a) New Orleans 
and Mexico City and (b) Cuba, Jamaica, 
Panama, to a point in Colombia, to a point in 
Ecuador, and to Lima and Santiago. 

4. Bermuda to Baltimore, Washington, and 
New York, and on to Montreal. 

5. Trinidad, British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
British Honduras via Tobago, Barbados, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, St. 
Kitts, St. Thomas, San Juan, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Port-Au-Prince, Jamaica, Cuba, Nassau, and 
Bermuda to Miami. 

6. Nassau and Cat Cay to Miami and Palm 
Beach. 

7. Singapore and Hong Kong via Manila, 
Guam, Wake, Midway, and Honolulu to San 
Francisco. 


Of the 15 United States routes involv- 
ing British territory agreed upon at the 
conference, three pass through the Brit- 
ish Isles. Two of these go via Gander 
(Newfoundland), Greenland, and Ice- 
land, the other via Gander, Bermuda, 
and the Azores. All these routes con- 
tinue to the European Continent and one 
continues to Iran, Syria, Iraq, Afghan- 
istan, and India. 

Under the agreement each country has 
freedom to determine the frequencies of 
operations of its air lines. 


BSAA, Ltd. 


The British South American Airways, 
Ltd., formerly the British Latin Ameri- 
can Air Lines, Ltd. (BLAIR), which was 
registered as a private company on Janu- 
ary 26, 1944, made its first proving flight 
on January 1, 1946, over the route from 
London to Buenos Aires, Argentina, via 
Lisbon, Bathurst (Africa), Natal, and 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) and Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

A series of these proving flights were 
made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment under special arrangements with 
the Governments of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina. The flights were made from 
Heathrow Airport, near London. The 
length of the route is about 7,200 statute 
miles, and the total time in the air was 
reported at approximately 33 hours. A 
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night stop was made at Rio de Janeiro. 
Regular weekly services were established 
on this route on January 21, 1946. 

The manner in which the British 
South American Airways, Ltd. (BSAA) 
will fit into the new nationalization pic- 
ture for civil aviation is the subject of 
talks between its management and the 
British Government, and it is thought 
probable that the present organization, 
which was originally established by five 
leading British steamship companies for 
the purpose of operating the service to 
Buenos Aires, may become the nucleus 
of the proposed Government corporation 
to operate the South American route. 


Domestic Airlines 


Commercial air-line development with- 
in the United Kingdom has not, for 
many reasons, been considered so essen- 
tial nor important in the economy of the 
country as have the international and 
oversea services which bind the Com- 
monwealth together. 

To begin with, the area of Great Brit- 
ain is only 89,041 square miles and a 
great portion of this is subject to me- 
teorological conditions which are unfav- 
orable to flying activities. Then, too, for 
many years an adequate railroad system 
and an excellent network of highways 
have made surface communications over 
the short routes separating its various 
metropolitan areas reasonably satisfac- 
tory for the ordinary needs of the travel- 
ing public. 

Although the country is located on the 
very border of Europe—an area with 


great air-traffic potentials—this fact has ” 


not provided the stimulus to the develop- 
ment of its civil aviation which might 
have been expected. This situation has 
been largely caused by the difficulty of 
obtaining rights for foreign flying activ- 
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ities, the granting of which has been y, 
stricted by the air policies of Euro Ni 
countries. Even when sranted, th 
rights were of such a nature as to eee 
clude the possibility of expansion of 
services beyond an agreed limit. 
Therefore, the relatively small de 

for air travel within the British Isles the 
difficulties of operating over Europe 
well as the completely protected air-ji 
operations on Empire routes, have had 
unfavorable effect on commercia] air 
line development. _ 


Prewar Domestic Services 


On August 31, 1939, the following jg 
domestic airlines were operating regy. 
larly scheduled air-transport SETVices 
within the British Isles: 

Aer Lingus Teoranta (Irish Air Lines), 

Air Dispatch, Ltd. 

Allied Airways (Gandar Dower), Ltd. 
Great Western and Southern Air Lines Lta. 
International Air Freight, Ltd. ; 
Isle-of-Man Air Services, Ltd. 

Jersey Airways, Ltd. 

Lundy and Atlantic Coast Air Lines, Ltd 
North Eastern Airways, Ltd. ; 
Portsmouth, Southsea and 

Aviation, Ltd. 

Railway Air Services, Ltd 
Scottish Airways, Ltd 
Southern Airways, Ltd 
West Coast Services, Ltd. 
Western Airways, Ltd. 
Wrightways, Ltd. 


Isle-of -Wight 


In September 1939 the operations of 
these lines were suspended except as per- 
formed under control of the Air Ministry, 
Five companies—Great Western & 
Southern, Isle-of-Man, Scottish, West 
Coast, and Railway Air—functioned dur. 
ing the war as the Associated Airway, 
Joint Committee. Their operations dur- 
ing the war as the Associated Airways 
air lines of the United Kingdom in 1938, 
are shown in accompanying tables. 


tri 





Freight 








Total | Nun Total 
I i Total , } , and om 
. hour er 0 relght | Ma assenge 
Company route miles = I mag it Oe fa . I ' fer | mail | traffic 
le flow “ex - | BS) |X ton | {ton 
‘i - miles) | Milles) 
Railway Air Services 1,037 | 945, 879 133 | 38, OOF 17, 92 4 108, 073 133, 242 | 624,060 
West Coast Air Services 47¢ 148, OS4 1, 218 7,26 27,714 105,972 | 17,919 | 106,78 
Isle of Man Air Service 104 | 275,744 | 2,208 | 15, 56 57, O44 8,238 1, 618, 864 | 18, 352 | 148 439 
Great Western & Southern Air 
Lines TH 68. 760 637 11. 458 49. 544 , 87] 412, 488 055 41 
Scottish Airways, Ltd 1310 1,182,639 9,867 29.573 %. 729 | 612.760 | 4.192.153 | 62, 238 | 300,080 
1 These figures are exclusive of Channel Islands Airways wt perations until the Channel Islands 
were surrendered by the Germans in May 1945 
Regular Air Services of All United King As of the end of October 1945, internal 
dom Companies—1938 air routes being operated by domestic air 
lines were as follows: 
Imperial | All United Air Commerce, Ltd., Liverpool—Belfast-Lon- 
Service operation Airways, Kingdom ; E : 
Ltd. companies don; Liverpool—Isle of Man. 
Allied Airways (Gandar Dower), Ltd, 
Aberdeen—Wick-—Kirkwall-—Lerwick. 
Fliehte T Tite 95, 1 
a number ‘. pee Channel Island Airways, Ltd., Jersey- 
Route mileage 24, 907 34, 832 . salsa te  «@ bh ton 
Miles flown Guernsey; Channel Islands—Southhampwn. 
Aircraft 8,958,400 | 14,331,000 Great Western & Southern Air Lines, Ltd. 
Passenger _ - 39, 680,000 | 56, 368, 000 Land's End-Scilly; Liverpool—London-Belfast. 
Ton adie aspenemmemenemel St, 222, 300 Isle of Man Services, Ltd., Isle of Man- 
Freight 686, 700 1, 025, 200 Liverpool. 
Mail 9, 678,900 | 10, 060, 700 Jersey Airways, Ltd. (including Guernsey 
Cargo carried tons 2, 929 | 5, 980 Airways, Ltd.), London—Jresey—Guernsey. 
Freight do = S27 Olley Air Services, Ltd.—operates charter 
Mail do 3, 453 





1 Included associated companies on the Empire routes 

Including Imperial Airways, Ltd., and associated 
companies on the Empire routes; service between United 
Kingdom and the Continent; service between Bermuda 
and New York; and all internal services. 


services. 

Railway Air Services, Ltd., Liverpool-Bel- 
fast-London; Liverpool—Dublin; Glasgow 
Belfast; and Glasgow-Liverpool-London. 
Toward the end of the year this air line had 
added services between London and Dublin 
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nd London and Belfast, in conjunction with 
a 


st Air Services, Ltd. 
Wert st Coast Air Services, Ltd., operating in 
ciation with Aer Lingus Teoranta—Liver- 
ae 1_Dublin; Liverpool--Belfast-London; and 


J-Isle of Man. 
ae riah Aviation, Ltd.—Inverness—Kirk- 


sa ick; Inverness—Stornoway; Glas- 
wall- Campbelltown; Glasgow-Islay; Glasgow- 
Firee - Benbecula North Uist- Stornoway, 
Glasgow-Stornoway, Glasgow—Belfast. The 
company also operates an ambulance char- 
ter service. (This company has announced 
its intentions to carry passengers on five ad- 
ditional domestic and nine international 
routes from Prestwick, which airport is 
owned and operated by the company, to des- 
tinations in Europe and Asia, when Govern- 
mment authorization has been given and 
aircraft have become available.) 


Charter Services 


In addition to the regularly scheduled 
services, there were a number of com- 


panies which before the war performed 
charter services within the United King- 
dom as well as with some of the nearer 
countries on the Continent of Europe. 
Although many of these companies have 
gone out of existence, some of them 
whose operations were suspended during 
the emergency, have, since the lifting of 
restrictions at the first of the year, re- 
sumed operations in a limited way and 
have announced rather comprehensive 
plans for the future. 

The White Paper points out that while 
the primary function of the three pro- 
posed corporations and their subsidiaries 
isto undertake regular air-line operation 
to fixed schedules, they also will be em- 
powered to undertake charter and taxi 
flying. It is not proposed, however, to 
reserve this latter field to the corpora- 
tions; it will be open to private operators 
to engage in charter and taxi operations. 
Private and club flying and gliding also 
will be encouraged, it is stated. 


British Aircraft Industry 

With respect to the second great ob- 
jective of British civil aviation—that of 
supplying aircraft for its own services 
and for export as well—the discussion in 
this article is limited, inasmuch as space 
does not permit a detailed report. 

Owing to the fact that during the war 
the resources of Great Britain’s aircraft- 
construction industry were completely 
absorbed in manufacture for the war 
effort, production of commercial-type 
aircraft has fallen far behind require- 
ments. For the time being, both the 
oversea and domestic lines are neces- 
sarily relying partially upon the pur- 
chase of planes from other countries, 
chiefly the United States, in order to 
meet the immediate needs of their fast- 
growing services. 

However, the British aircraft industry 
feels assured of an active future. There 
are many interesting new-type planes 
being developed for both commercial and 
military use. Already, more than 200 
aircraft of various civil types are being 
produced on orders placed by the Minis- 
try of Aircraft Production alone. Be- 
sides these, many manufacturers have 
programs for the construction of civil 
aircraft for the home and export mar- 
kets, and even now are delivering new 
craft to foreign buyers. The total out- 
put at the end of 1945 was reported to be 
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nearly 50 planes a month, and was ex- 
pected to reach more than 70 per month 
by June 1946. 





Prices for Space at Paris Fair 

The management of the Paris Fair, 
which opens May 28 and runs through 
June 10, submits the following charges 
for American participants: 600 francs 
(approximately $5) per square meter in 
halls; 5,000 francs (approximately $42) 
per stand measuring 4 x 3 meters; 100 
francs (approximately $0.84) per square 
meter in open-air area. 

The Fair management requires that 
each participant carry fire insurance, for 
which there is a charge of 5 francs (about 
$0.42) for each thousand francs (approx- 
imately $8.40) value. Material must 
arrive at least 5 days before the opening 
date, and should be consigned to FOIRE 
DE PARIS to avoid customs duties. 

Since the fair organization states that 
there remains only a small amount of 
exhibit space, prompt application is ne- 
cessary on the part of those desirous of 
participating. 

Those interested may address the 
Foire de Paris for additional details. 





New Dispensary, Panama 


The Government of Panama plans to 
open a dispensary with limited hospital 
facilities in San Carlos, Province of Pan- 
ama, according to a report in the Pana- 
manian press. 

The dispensary will include an out-pa- 
tient clinic, a laboratory, and a few hos- 
pital beds for treatment of emergency 
cases and illnesses of short duration. 
This service initiated under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Health in an 
effort to relieve crowded hospital condi- 
tions, may indicate the desirability of 
extending such work to other towns in 
interior Provinces. 





Canada’s exports of furs during 1945 
were valued at $29,570,000, and imports 
were valued at $21,205,000. Exports in 
1944 were valued at $27,029,000. 





In Iraq all telecommunications are 
owned by the Iraqi Government and op- 
erated by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Works. 





A new motion-picture theater with the 
latest sound and projection equipment 
was opened in Colon, Panama, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1945, according to the press of 
Panama. The building has a seating 
capacity of 1,500. 





Exports of abaca from the Philippine 
Islands during 1945 were unofficially es- 
timated at 2,403 tons, valued at 518,000 
pesos. 





The Sample Fair originally scheduled 
to be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, this 
March—and so announced in this weekly 
last October 13—will open on September 
15 for 8 days. American participation 
has been invited. 
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Contributors’ — 
Column 


Virginia Rollwage Collier (“U. S. and 
European Apparel-Sizing Systems”) .— 
Born Forrest City, Ark. Educated in the 
public schools of Forrest City, Ark.; 
Lenox Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; and George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Principal subjects studied were 
economics, sociology, and_ statistics. 
Taught mathematics and history 2 years 
at Comstock School for Girls, New York 
City. Traveled 312 years aboard, leaving 
Europe in November 1933 for Washing- 
ton, D. C., to accept employment with the 
Federal Government (from December 
1933 to April 1943 with the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation, Federal Emer- , 
gency Relief Administration, and Work 
Progress Administration). Transferred 
to the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as 
economic analyst in April 1943. Since 
January 1944 has been serving as ap- 
parel analyst, first with the Textile Unit 
of the Division of Industrial Economy, 
now with the Textile Section, Textile- 
Leather Division, Commodities Branch. 

Ruth C. Leslie (“Great Britain’s Role 
in Civil Aviation”) —See ForeIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 15, 1945. 

Grace A. Witherow (“U. S. Trade in 
the Year of the Great Transition”) — 
See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
21, 1945. 





Bids Asked, Tampico 
Water System 


Sealed bids for the construction of the 
proposed new $4,200,000 water-distribu- 
tion system for Tampico and Ciudad 
Madero, Mexico (described in a “boxed” 
item elsewhere in this issue), will be re- 
ceived up to 12 o’clock noon, April 11, 
1946, at the Oficinas de la Direccién Gen- 
eral de Ingenieria Sanataria de la Secre- 
taria de Salubridad y Assistencia, Paseo 
de la Reforma y Lieja, Mexico, D. F. 
Mexico. Plans, specifications, and quan- 
tity estimates may be obtained from this 
same source. 

All bids must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check on the Bank of Mexico for 
not less than 5 percent of the bidder’s 
estimate and be made payable to the 
Junta Administrativa de los Servicios de 
Agua y Drenaje de Tampico y Ciudad 
Madero, under whose direction the proj- 
ect was developed and will be con- 
structed. 





British Honduras exported 3,256,557 
coconuts valued at $171,865 to the United 
States during the first 9 months of 1945. 
During the corresponding period of 1944 
the United States was shipped 1,753,583 
coconuts valued at $62,508. 
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